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One  of  th3  features  of  life  that 
brings  out  most  prominently  the  unre¬ 
flecting  character  of  the  majority  of 
men  is  the  extensive  practice  of  accept¬ 
ing  as  a  sanction  and  basis  of  conduct 
words  or  expressions  to  which  no  defi¬ 
nite  meaning  is  attached.  Moralists 
have  enlarged  unceasingly  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  the  foolishness  of  the  practice  ; 
thinkers  in  various  spheres  have  demol¬ 
ished  the  shibboleths  that  opposed  the 
acceptance  of  new  and  sounder  doc¬ 
trines.  In  the  region  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  a  striking  object  lesson  is  afforded 
us  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  real, 
if  not  exhaustive  and  final,  explanations 
of  phenomena  for  the  almost  meaning¬ 
less  expressions  which  were  once  con¬ 
fusedly  imposed  upon  them  and  accept¬ 
ed  as  explanations.  The  presence  of  a 
vital  principle  in  an  organism  was  once 
thought  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  :  they  are  now 
traced  to  physical  and  chemical  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  a  more  definite  and  in¬ 
telligible  expression  in  the  mind  and 
are  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  ex¬ 
planation.  In  political  life  loyalty  has 
often  served,  and  still  does  serve  in  rus¬ 
tic  circles,  as  a  motive  of  conduct ; 
whereas  it  itself  is  a  feeling  or  a  line  of 
conduct  evidently  requiring  a  motive 
and  a  justification  of  its  expediency. 
In  psychology  cortscience  has  at  times 
grown  into  a  mysterious  gift,  super- 
natnrally  implanted  in  human  nature 
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and  irradiating  our  life  with  light  from 
a  higher  world,  yet  we  know  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  human  intelligence  taking  a  larger 
view  of  the  issues  of  action  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  sensual  tendencies, 
and  approving  or  reproving  them  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  harmonize  or  not  with 
hi^er  individual  and  social  interests. 

Faith  is  a  term  that  has  apparently 
suffered  in  a  conspicuous  degree  this 
vagueness  and  indistinctness  of  accepts  - 
tion  ;  yet  it  is  a  word  that  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  practical  in.  its  relation  to  life. 
Intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
higher  aspects  of  our  life,  we  should 
expect  that  it  represented  one  of  the 
clearest  truths  which  language  em¬ 
bodies.  Supreme  among  motives  of 
action  and  incentives  to  neroic  deeds, 
it  has  in  innumerable  instances  become 
almost  the  only  influence  of  most  ener¬ 
getic  lives.  True  it  is  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has 
become  only  a  feeble  and  intermittent 
force  :  its  influence  on  conduct  is  slight 
compared  with  the  ages  when  its  pro¬ 
fession  involved  the  tortures  of  the 
rack  and  the  arena,  or  the  severely 
penitential  exercises  which  more  recent 
ages  have  prudently  superseded.  Its 
sublimest  promises  and  its  most  har¬ 
rowing  threats  seem  on  careful  consid¬ 
eration  and  comparison  not  to  affect  as 
they  ought  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
majority,  and  to  produce  but  little  of 
the  unworldly  spirit  they  invariably  en- 
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gendered  in  the  great  religious  think¬ 
ers.  Still  it  remains  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  for  large  bodies  of  men 
the  most  potent  influence  of  life  ;  it 
absorbs  through  innumerable  forms  of 
priesthood  the  energy  of  many  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  men  of  every  na¬ 
tion  ;  its  doctrines  are  woven  deeply 
into  the  web  of  civilized  life,  and  its 
symbols  ever  arise  triumphantly”  over 
the  busy  haunts  of  men  up  into  the 
gleam  of  the  sunlight  ;  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  its  ceremonies  and  observ¬ 
ances  lend  a  distinctive  character  to 
the  life  of  man.  It  is  strange  then 
that  faith  should  be,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  no  more  than  an  empty  symbol  to 
the  vast  majority  of  men.  Certain 
lines  of  moral  and  religious  conduct 
aie  indicated  by  tradition  ;  an  invisi¬ 
ble  world  is  the  attractive  goal  of  the 
eflijrts  and  sacrifices  involved  in  their 
pursuit  ;  faith  is  the  link  which  con- 
mcts  [iiesent  devotion  with  the  myste¬ 
rious  future  that  claims  so  large  a 
jurisdiction  over  life.  But  faith  is  a 
word  on  which  the  mind  is  rarely 
focussed,  and  which,  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  analyze  its  contents  and  define 
its  objects,  seems  to  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  meanings  in  different  indi- 
viluals.  Men  are  tempted  sometimes 
to  reject  it  as  an  unmeaning  expres¬ 
sion,  like  to  so  many  that  have  come 
down  through  the  ^ges  only  to  be  re¬ 
jected  by  this  intensely  thoughtful  and 
critical  generation.  A  more  exact 
psychology  can  find  no  category  in 
which  it  may  be  legitimately  placed  ; 
it  is  relegated  to  less  enlightened  ages. 
Yet  in  spile  of  this  divergence  of  the 
innumerable  Christian  sects  on  such 
an  essential  element — the  admitted 
groundwork — of  their  systems,  we  must 
admit  that  faith  does  find  a  definite  and 
legitimate  place  in  psychology  and  that 
it  has  necessarily  a  large  province  in  the 
conduct  of  life. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  significations 
attached  to  the  word  and  endeavor  to 
disperse  the  mist  in  which  conflicting 
sectaries  have  involved  it.  Sometimes 
the  scheme  of  religious  doctrines  put 
forward  by  each  sect  is  called  its  faith. 
With  this  objective  sei  se  of  the  word 
we  are  not  now  concerned  ;  the  subjec¬ 
tive  element,  the  acceptance  of  and  ad¬ 
hesion  to  a  creed  or  a  tody  of  dogmas. 
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is  its  more  primitive  meaning.  Meton- 
orny,  as  in  the  case  of  belief,  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  name  of  a  mental  act  to  its 
external  cause.  And  again,  leaving 
aside  the  notion  of  faith  as  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  religious  teaching  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  in  which  men  speak  of  their 
“  faith,”  we  encounter  considerable 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
faith  as  a  motive  of  such  acceptance  of 
doctrines.  It  is  here  that  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  thought,  or  rather  absence  of 
thought,  begins  ;  yet  it  is  as  a  motive 
of  belief  that  faith  has  such  a  vital  im¬ 
portance  for  us  and  demands  the  keen¬ 
est  scrutiny.  Broadly  speaking,  and 
adopting  a  classification  sufficiently 
correct  for  our  purpose,  we  may  say 
that  faith,  as  the  motive  of  belief, 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  senti¬ 
ment,  a  feeling  of  harmony,  trust  and 
complacency  ;  sometimes  it  means  an 
intellectual  assent  or  adhesion  to  propo¬ 
sitions  which  are  devoid  of  intrinsic 
evidence,  but  are  accepted  on  an  au¬ 
thority  which  we  consider  trustworthy. 
Such  are  the  two  acceptations  of  the 
word  found  in  the  teaching  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  re¬ 
spectively.  And  it  is  to  their  formal 
teaching  wo  are  to  look  for  assistance 
in|clearing  of  their  wonted  mistiness  the 
outlines  of  faith.  Their  adherents  at 
large  reflect  but  little  on  the  watchwords 
that  are  given  to  them.  From  their  nc- 
ognized  writers  and  teachers  wo  must 
learn  their  true  position,  from  the  di¬ 
vines  and  standard  preachers  of  the  An 
glican  Church  and  dissenting  bodies, 
and  from  manuals  of  scholastic  theology. 
From  these  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  they  attach  to  the  word  the  two 
meanings  of  feeling  or  of  mental  assent 
which  we  have  indicated. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  if  the  just 
reproaches  of  Rationalists  are  to  be 
avoided  and  faith  is  to  have  some  de¬ 
fence  at  the  free  tribunal  of  modern 
criticism,  the  idea  of  faith  clyarly 
enunciated  in  Catholic  theology  is  its 
only  acceptable  interpretation.  Faith 
cannot  be  an  act  or  quality  of  the  will, 
it  most  belong  to  the  mind.  If  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentimrnts  are  indulged  with¬ 
out  control  of  intelligence  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Noble  thoughts 
and  sublime  promises  will  naturally 
produce  strong  and  thrilling  emotions, 
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feelings  of  harmony  and  complacency  ; 
but  the  economy  of  life  would  be  not  a 
little  disturbed  if  every  high  creation 
of  fancy,  irrespective  of  its  objective 
value,  were  allowed  to  exert  so  power¬ 
ful  an  influence  on  conduct.  That 
such  feelings  will  instinctively  arise  in 
us  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  marvellous  promise  embodied 
in  the  Christian  version  of  human  life  ; 
but  if  these  feelings  were  a  guide  to  the 
truth  of  our  vision,  then  indeed  we 
could  create  worlds  innumerable  filled 
with  every  happiness.  The  Cartesian 
criterion  of  truth  would  be  reasonable 
compared  with  this.  Feelings,  of 
course,  may  be  indulged  when  their 
object  has  met  the  approval  of  reason  ; 
but  the  emotions  following  upon  the 
vision  of  faith  are  in  a  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  aesthetic  emotions.  In  these 
the  nerve-thrill  is  itself  a  witness  to  the 
existence  of  its  object.  The  powerful 
feelings  excited  in  us  by  the  sublime 
discourses  of  Christ  bear  witness  to  the 
beauty  of  His  teaching  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  value  of  the  high  promises  He 
uttered  ;  but  the  question  whether 
there  be  in  very  triuh  an  all-powerful 
and  all-merciful  Ruler  embracing  us  in 
His  infinite  life,  and  whether  a  bright¬ 
er  world  will  open  to  us  when  the  grave 
has  closed  on  all  our  pains  and  sorrows, 
is  not  answered  by  them.  Our  hope 
and  our  joy  are  conditional,  dependent 
on  reason’s  approval.  If  we  act  other¬ 
wise,  we  take  as  a  guide  to  action  feel¬ 
ings  that  would  never  for  a  moment  be 
granted  the  power  of  controlling  our 
lives  in  other  directions.  The  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  Jacobi,  and  the  instinc¬ 
tive  impulses  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stew¬ 
art  have  long  been  excluded  from  the 
number  of  criteria  of  truth  into  which 
they  had  intruded  ;  how  do  we  hope 
that  they  will  remain  a  criterion  of 
truth  in  this  one  province  of  religious 
belief?  Preachers  and  writers  are  too 
often  lost  in  a  mystic  sentimentality  in 
their  efforts  to  repress  the  imperative 
demands  of  reason  with  regard  to  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines.  They  forget  that  it 
is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  solved  by  our 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  are  asked  to  shape  our  lives 
on  the  supposition  that  a  hidden  world 
exists  to  which  they  tear  an  important 
relation.  Its  existence  must  be  ascer¬ 


tained  by  the  usual  methods  of  inquiry 
before  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
it.  We  mav  act  otherwise  if  we  will, 
hut  we  shall  find  no  sanction  for  our 
conduct  among  the  motives  of  prudent 
action. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of 
Roman  Catholic  philosophers  and  theo¬ 
logians.  Faith,  as  understood  by  them, 
is  an  act  of  the  intelUct  entirely  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  emotions  the  doctrine  as¬ 
sented  to  may  ultimately  awaken.  The 
will  is  a  blind  power  ;  its  movements 
or  passions  must  not  influence  conduct 
except  under  the  control  of  the  mind. 
They  are  the  real  sources  of  energy  in 
conduct,  but  powers  to  be  guided  by 
intelligence  if  their  activity  is  to  be 
rofitable  to  life.  Feelings  must  not 
e  trusted  as  guides  in  questions  of 
fact ;  they  cannot  be  the  motive  of  our 
acceptance  of  doctrines  under  whose 
influence  they  thrill  so  powerfully. 
Faith,  therefore,  as  a  motive  of  belief 
must  belong  to  the  intellect ;  it  must 
be  a  deliberate  assent  following  upon 
some  train  of  thought  that  will  bear 
analysis.  In  the  concrete,  no  doubt. 
Catholics  differ  little,  or  not  at  all, 
from  the  members  of  other  Christian 
sects  ;  to  them  also  faith  would  seem 
to  be  an  acceptance  of  doctrines  with- 
’out  logical  motive.  That  some  doc¬ 
trines  must  be  assented  to  without  wliat 
is  called  logical  proof  is  a  truism  ;  but 
we  must  not  confound  proof  and  mo¬ 
tive,  and  it  seenis  only  too  evident  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  speak 
of  accepting  their  respective  tenets  on 
faith  can  only  mean  the  acceptance  of 
them  without  motive,  or,  at  least,  with¬ 
out  other  motive  than  unreliable  emo¬ 
tions.  Yet,  in  the  formal  teaching  of 
Catholic  philosophy,  faith  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  coherent  explanation  ;  it  is 
one  mode  in  which  the  mind  assents  to 
certain  propositions  on  logical  grounds, 
apart  altogether  from  their  influence 
on  our  emotional  nature. 

'  And  when  we  try  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  other  kinds  of  assent 
to  propositions  we  find  that  it  is  an  as¬ 
sent  granted,  not  on  their  intrinsic 
evidence,  but,  from  the  very  absence  of 
that  internal  evidence,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  some  one  of  wider  and  clearer 
vision.  Time  and  space  limit  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  our  powers,  and  so  there  is  a 
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vast  range  of  things  and  occurrences 
which  would  never  be  added  to  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  save  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  fellow-men.  Our  mind  is 
finite,  and  cannot  penetrate  original 
research  in  every  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  material  of  its  thoughts 
must  be  taken  on  faith  in  innumerable 
instances.  Faith  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
education,  pervades  every  branch  of 
scientific  activity,  and  is  responsible  to 
a  large  extent  for  the  conduct  of  our 
civil  life.  In  this  sense,  then,  of  an 
acceptance  of  propositions  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  another,  the  necessity  of 
faith  is  obvious,  and  is  so  far  from  de¬ 
grading  the  mind  that  its  exclusion 
from  the  channels  of  information  would 
sterilize  its  activity  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent.  Its  justification  before  a  ration¬ 
alistic  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  preliminary 
investigation  to  bo  elTected  on  the  part 
of  reason  before  the  act  of  faith  can  be 
legitimately  elicited — legitimately,  that 
is,  with  any  assurance  of  its  leading  us 
to  truth  instead  of  error.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  credence  we  give  to  the 
word  of  a  witness  will  be  unreasonable 
if  we  have  not  previously  ascertained 
the  extent  of  his  authority  ;  we  must 
be  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
information  on  the  point  in  question, 
and  of  his  veracity  in  communicating 
the  infor.mation  to  others.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  also,  if  we  do  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  our  witness,  to  obtain  an 
assurance  that  his  message  has  reached 
us  in  substantial  integrity.  Thus  the 
indispensable  preliminaries  of  faith 
imply  a  considerable  exercise  of  indi¬ 
vidual  reason  in  the  ultimate  analysis. 
We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  our  mental 
responsibility  ;  the  issues  of  our  con¬ 
duct  will  fail  inevitably  upon  our  sin¬ 
cerity  in  exercising  our  discretion  upou 
the  motives  of  our  actions.  If  our  con¬ 
duct  is  to  any  serious  extent  based  upon 
the  authority  of  another,  upon  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
we  cannot  be  remiss  in  inquiring  into 
the  sources  of  the  message  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  transmission  ;  otherwise 
we  can  have  but  a  feeble  hope  in  the 
result  of  etforts  and  sacrifices  founded 
on  such  a  faith. 

That  is  the  abstract  doctrine  of  faith 
which  we  find  in  sound  philosophical 


treatises,  and  if  we  apply  it  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  problem  we  shall  do  much  tow¬ 
ard  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  its  solution.  We  are  not  now  ap¬ 
proaching  a  problem  of  merely  specu¬ 
lative  interest,  nor  one  in  which  rea¬ 
son  exercises  its  restless  ingenuity  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  emotion.  The 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  approaching  it 
should  be  one  of  deep  reverence  and  ex¬ 
treme  caution.  Life,  in  this  age  of 
large  views  of  time  and  space,  seems 
trivial  in  its  duration,  and  mournful  in 
its  sad  preponderance  of  labor  and  sor¬ 
row  for  the  immense  majority.  And 
if  the  religious  story  that  invests  it  with 
so  solemn  a  purpose  and  so  glorious  a 
promise  be  true,  it  should  command 
the  most  generous  devotion  of  every 
human  being.  And  for  some  thousands 
of  years  men  have  lived  and  died  in 
unhesitating  conviction  of  its  truth. 
Mysteriously  their  consciousness  has 
dawned,  and  taken  in  this  high  view  of 
their  earthly  career,  then  expired  after 
a  few  years  of  checkered  life  in  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  resurrection.  It  has  as¬ 
suaged  the  pain  and  sorrow  no  human 
ingenuity  will  ever  eliminate  from  life  ; 
it  has  evoked  innumerable  triumphs  of 
moral  heroism  and  of  noble  philan¬ 
thropy  ;  it  has  impeded  and  disarmed 
individual  passion  in  its  selfish  aggres¬ 
sion  and  fostered  an  altruistic  spirit 
that  has  done  much  'toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  life  ; 
it  still  appeals  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
race.  Such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached  without  emotion,  yet  exam¬ 
ined  and  criticised  it  must  be  in  these 
days  when  so  much  of  traditional 
teaching  has  been  rejected  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  subject  that  fills  our 
literature  so  persistently  as  this  inex¬ 
haustible  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
the  religions  version  of  life.  Faith, 
then,  as  a  motive  of  assent  to  religious 
doctrines  must  also  be  preceded  by  an 
extensive  employment  of  the  mind  be¬ 
fore  it  is  actually  adopted.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  certain  propositions  that 
purport  to  be  revealed  concerning 
things  that  are  invisible.  A  Supreme 
Being  of  infinite  knowledge  and  truth¬ 
fulness  is  the  witness  on  whose  author¬ 
ity  we  rely,  and  His  utterances,  given 
to  the  world  ages  ago,  are  conveyed 
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throagh  all  time  to  each  one  of  us. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  faith  has  a 
legitimate  sphere  in  such  a  scheme  of 
things  ;  there  would  bo  a  number  of 

Sositive  enactments  of  the  Supreme 
eing  on  the  destiny  ^of  man,  and  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  hidden 
world,  necessary  for  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  life,  which  could  never  be  re¬ 
ceived  except  by  faith  in  such  a  wit¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  before 
this  faith  can  be  formulated  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  truths  must  be  first  as¬ 
certained  by  purely  rational  inquiry. 
A  science  of  God  of  some  magnitude 
must  be  logically  constructed  before  we 
can  accept  a  message  which  purports  to 
come  from  Him.  VVe  cannot  accept 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  of  whose  verv 
existence  we  are  unaware,  and  which 
we  even  feel  excluded  by  certain  con¬ 
siderations.  Then  the  character  of  our 
witness  must  be  clearly  ascertained  in 
so  far  as  we  base  our  thoughts  upon  his 
testimony.  Thus  we  have  the  existence 
and  the  nature,  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  sanctity  of  God  to  prove  before  the 
province  of  faith  can  reasonably  begin. 
Then  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
laborious  proofs  of  the  fact  that  a  reve¬ 
lation  was  in  reality  communicated  to 
the  human  race,  the  task  of  selecting 
the  true  revelation  amid  a  host  of  com¬ 
petitors,  the  care  of  watching  its  de¬ 
velopment  through  a  long  period  of 
history  until  it  reached  the  stage  at 
which  it  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  a  large  amount  of  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  and  historical  re¬ 
search  constitute  the  preliminaries  of 
an  act  of  faith.  Rational  theology  and 
Christian  apologetics  are  not  luxuries 
of  the  scholar  ;  ordinary  men  who  fear 
to  enter  into  their  labyrinthic  details 
can  only  avoid  the  task  at  the  expense 
of  another  act  of  faith  in  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  more  learned  ;  and  in  the 
present  conflict  of  opinions  such  an 
act  of  faith  is  perplexing  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

Now  this  is  the  scheme  of  theology 
expounded  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  two  op¬ 
posing  forces  to  contend  with  in  this 
century.  Rationalism  and  Traditional¬ 
ism  :  the  one  insisting  vehemently  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  individual  rea¬ 
son  ;  the  other — a  domestic  foe — merg¬ 


ing  individual  reason  in  the  consent  cl 
the  majority,  or  entirely  suppressing 
its  restless  inquiries  into  sacred  truthr. 
The  result  has  been  a  clear  and  con¬ 
sistent  exposition  ot  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  relation  of  faith 
to  reason,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the 
proposition  imposed  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Bautain  and  Bonetty.  “  Ra- 
tionis  usus  fidem  prsecedit,  et  ad  earn 
homincm  ope  revelation  is  et  gratiae  con- 
ducit.’*  The  existence  and  veracity  of 
God  and  the  historical  fact  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  are  the  prmambiila  fidei ;  they 
must  necessarily  be  investigated  by  ra¬ 
tional  methods  before  the  act  of  faith 
intervenes.  Even  a  probability  arrived 
at  from  the  consideration  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  adducible  for  them  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  :  a  logical  certainty  is  required  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  any  question  of  faith. 
Natural  or  rational  theology  precedes 
dogmatic,  or  the  scientific  exposition 
of  positive  revelation  :  only  when  its 
pronouncements  are  individually  veri¬ 
fied  with  at  least  a  moral  certitude  is  it 
lawful  to  enter  the  region  of  faith. 
Dogmatic  theology  is,  as  Renan  said,  a 
stately  and  impressive  structure.  Some 
of  the  highest  intellects  of  the  world, 
from  the  third  century  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  have  been  devoted  to  its  con¬ 
struction  ;  they  have  taken  the  de¬ 
tached  fragments  of  the  marvellous 
story  of  Christianity  from  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  help 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems  of  ancient  Greece  construct¬ 
ed  an  intellectual  system  that  meets  the 
approbation  and  satisfies  the  craving  of 
religious  minds  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Its  greatest  weakness  lits 
in  its  philosophical  and  historical  basis, 
and  to  this  very  weakness  it  draws  our 
attention  by  its  characteristic  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  for  certain  prmambula 
fidei — certain  logical  preliminaiies  to 
the  act  of  faith  in  virtue  of  which  we 
accept  it. 

Apart  from  Catholicism,  wherever 
there  is  no  clear  and  consistent  analy¬ 
sis  of  faith,  we  find  a  strange  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  rational 
theology  and  Christian  evidences.  It 
is  assumed  that  faith  is  independent  of 
their  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  ;  that  these  philosophical 
preliminaries  have  been  elaborated  for 
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the  speculative  satisfaction  of  a  certain 
class  of  minds,  and  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  faith  of  ordinary  men, 
who  need  not  trouble  themselves  at  the 
clouds  that  are  fast  gathering  around 
them.  Men  who  cling  to  revealed 
doctrines  and  frame  their  lives  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  dictates,  talk  lightly 
of  the  failure  of  rational  theology,  and 
“  recoil  in  terror,”  as  even  a  canon  of 
the  Anglican  Church  says,  before  the 
tottering  mass  of  Christian  evidences. 
When  men  talk  of  the  difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  from  modern  scientific  activity,  and 
are  anxious  about  the  results  of  the 
metaphysical  criticism  exercised  upou 
the  traditional  philosophy  during  this 
and  the  preceding  century,  they  seem 
to  see  little  or  no  connection  with  their 
faith.  “  You  want  a  religion  founded 
on  reason,”  said  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  an  agnostic,  ”  mine 
is  founded  on  faith  and  his  confused 
utterance  would  be  inconsistently  re¬ 
echoed  by  the  majority  of  his  confreres. 
Yet  the  slightest  reflection  brings  out 
the  insecurity  and  the  unreason  of  such 
a  position.  If  faith  is  a  mere  senti¬ 
ment  it  may  survive  the  acute  criticism 
of  modern  times,  but  it  says  little  for 
the  issue  of  their  lives  ;  they  are  based 
on  a  hope  which  reflection  reveals  to 
be  groundless.  If  it  is  an  acceptance 
of  Christian  doctrines  on  a  divine  au¬ 
thority,  then  it  is  obviously  essential 
that  rational  theology  and  Christian 
evidences,  which  vindicate  the  reality 
of  that  authority,  should  be  guarded 
from  hostile  criticism.  The  whole 
magnificent  structure  of  Christian 
teaching  falls  with  the  removal  of  its 
philosophical  or  rational  basis  ;  faith 
is  rendered  void  if  its  preliminaries 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Only 
a  strange  confusion  of  thought  or  a 
shrinking  from  reflection  altogether, 
not  unliKe  the  fabled  practice  of  the 
ostrich,  can  escape  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion. 

This,  then,  is  the  critical  point  of 
the  Christian  position,  and  to  it  is 
naturally  directed  the  attack  of  those 
who  think  its  claims  upon  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  men  illegitimate.  Points  of 
dogma,  on  which  its  innumerable  sects 
are  ever  in  conflict,  have  but  a  second¬ 
ary  importance  to  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  mankind.  If  the  substance  of 


its  message  to  the  world — a  message  of 
thrilling  and  life  giving  hope  amid  the 
gloom — is  truthful  (and  this  substance 
is  embodied  in  every  section  of  Chris¬ 
tianity)  then  may  the  world  roll  on  in 
comparative  security.  But  if  the  car¬ 
dinal  propositions  of  the  whole  Gospel 
message,  the  assertions  that  must  be 
rationally  verified  before  that  message 
can  lawfully,  or  at  least  reasonably, 
enter  into  the  tissue  of  our  lives,  re¬ 
main  involved  in  mist  and  uncertainty, 
then  all  the  noble  energy  of  modern 
life,  all  the  effoit  toward  social  regen¬ 
eration,  all  action  of  organized  philan¬ 
thropy,  all  the  miraculous  revelations 
of  modern  science  and  the  creations  of 
modern  art  and  industry  do  but  inten¬ 
sify  the  irony  of  life.  The  religious 
problem  is  no  Sphinx  that  sits  idly  by 
the  wayside,  or  amid  the  sands  of  the 
desert  :  its  awful  contingencies  must 
be  ever  pressing  on  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men.  And  who  that  stud¬ 
ies  the  current  of  modern  thought  can 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of  these 
fundamental  propositions,  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  faith.  Rational  theology 
has  changed  its  tone  almost  with  each 
succeeding  age,  until  men  are  weary  of 
learning  and  unlearning  its  arguments  ; 
physical  research  has  probed  the  inner¬ 
most  parts  and  explored  the  depths  of 
the  universe  and  only  taught  us  more 
emphatically  its  self-containing  mechan¬ 
ism  ;  metaphysical  research  and  psycho¬ 
logical  science  assure  us  we  have  no 
power  to  solve  the  great  enigma  of  its 
whence  and  whither. 

The  period  at  which  a  revelation'is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  has  re¬ 
treated  into  the  far  depths  of  time,  and 
our  eyes  are  dim  with  gazing  into  the 
past  and  endeavoring  to  reconstruct 
historical  phenomena  of  such  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  our  lives.  A  new  century  is 
drawing  near,  bringing  a  new  faith, 
faith  in  humanity— in  the  powers  and 
promises  of  this  present  life,  in  the 
strength  and  glory  of  brotherhood ; 
will  it  breathe  new  life  into  the  old 
faith,  whose  preachers  are  ever  heard 
lamenting  its  decay,  or  will  it  leave  it 
to  languish  in  neglect  and  disregard? 
Time  will  tell ;  we  can  only  mark  the 
distrustful  and  weary  spirit  that  per¬ 
meates  our  literature,  the  eagerness  of 
the  Christian  sects  for  unity  and  con- 
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centration,  and  the  anxiety  of  religious  that  have  hitherto  supported  the  faith 
apologists  to  tind  some  substitute  for  of  men  in  the  Gospel  story. — Westmin- 
Ibe  philosophical  and  historical  schemes  ster  Review. 


American  currency  cranks. 


BY  W.  R. 

During  the  past  twenty  yea  s  the 
monetary  problem  has  been  discussed 
more  earnestly  and  universally  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  considering  the  ability  brought 
to  bear  on  the  discussion  it  is  a  mutter 
of  surprise  that  so  little  progress  should 
have  been  made  toward  a  definite  solu¬ 
tion.  Not  a  single  point  of  agreement 
of  any  value  has  been  reached  ;  not  one 
hoary-headed  fallacy  has  been  killed 
off.  The  same  old  round  of  false  analo¬ 
gies,  confusing  arguments  and  ground¬ 
less  assumptions  is  being  trodden  to 
this  day.  Most  paradoxical  of  all,  the 
controversy  flounders  on  among  theo¬ 
retical  generalities,  and  seldom  touches 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  as  they  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  day  by  day.  There  is 
no  lack  of  shouting  for  an  American 
policy,  but  very  little  study  of  the 
American  situation  as  a  whole  and  its 
special  requirements.  Seldom  a  word 
is  heard  of  American  financial  history, 
where  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
best  key  to  the  problem  was  likely  to 
be  found. 

The  historical  allusions  indulged  in 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  were  few 
and,  as  a  rule,  unfortunate.  Particu¬ 
larly  so  were  those  of  the  presidential 
candidates.  In  his  “cross  of  gold” 
oration,  Mr.  Bryan  invoked  a  number 
of  democratic  heroes  of  old,  including, 
of  course,  President  Jackson,  with 
whose  monetary  creed,  however,  he 
showed  only  a  bowing  acquaintance. 
Adopting  the  well-worn  panegyric  of 
Thomas  Benton,  he  said  that  Cicero, 
in  destroying  the  conspiracy  of  Cati-, 
line,  did  for  Rome  what  Andrew  Jack- 
son  did  when  he  destroyed  the  bank 
conspiracy  and  saved  America.  Any 
one  who  can  so  misconceive  and  mis¬ 
represent  the  lesson  of  President  Jack¬ 
son’s  baneful  attack  on  the  monetary 
system  of  his  day — the  soundest  that 
the  United  States  has  eyer  had— is 


LAWSON. 

hardly  to  be  reasoned  with  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
so  plain,  and  they  tell  their  own  story 
so  clearly,  that  it  is  a  marvel  how  there 
can  be  two  opinions  about  them.  The 
kernel  of  the  still  unsolved  and  appar¬ 
ently  insoluble  problem  is  disclosed  in 
them  more  distinctly  than  anywhere 
else. 

President  Jackson’s  fight  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Statis  was  a  turn¬ 
ing-point,  and  a  fatal  one,  in  American 
financial  development.  Till  then  the 
country  had  been  making  steady  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  sound  currency  and  also 
a  safe  banking  system,  the  one  being 
involved  in  the  other.  From  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Republic  down  to  1836  a 
constant  struggle  had  been  going  on 
between  one  great  central  bank  and  a 
crowd  of  small  ones.  Experience  prove  d 
that  each  had  advantages  of  its  own 
and  drawbacks.  The  small  banks  weie 
more  easily  organized,  they  excited 
greater  local  interest,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  settlement  they  may  have 
given  a  stronger  stimulus  to  local  prog¬ 
ress.  Per  contra  they  were  very  defec¬ 
tive  and  unsatisfactory  organs  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Not  only  did  their  note  issues 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  bad  money, 
but  they  offered  irresistible  tempta¬ 
tions  to  bad  banking.  Whenever  a 
central  bank  was  fairly  tried  its  note 
issues  stood  the  test  much  better  than 
those  of  the  small  banks. 

The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1791,  and 
when  its  charter  expired  in  1811,  the 
local  banks,  now  greatly  increased  in 
number,  had  influence  enough  to  pie- 
vent  its  renewal.  Within  three  yeais 
nearly  every  local  bank  was  in  trouble, 
and  many  of  them  had  to  close  their 
doors.  In  1816  a  new  Bank  of  tie 
United  States  was  incoiporated,  and 
began  business  on  January  1, 1817.  The 
Government  subscribed  one-fifth  of  the 
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stock  of  thirty-five  million  dollars,  and 
reserved  the  right  to  appoint  five  out 
of  the  twenty-five  directors,  the  private 
stockholders  electing  the  otWs.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  price  of  the  shares  was 
payable  in  Government  bonds,  and  the 
other  fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
became  a  guarantee  for  the  note  issue. 
From  the  outset  the  notes  of  the  new 
Bank  were  payable  in  specie,  and  such 
of  the  local  banks  as  survived  or  had 
reopened  after  the  crisis  of  1814  en¬ 
deavored  also  to  get  on  to  a  specie  basis. 

■  This  and  other  causes  led  to  a  rapid 
contraction  of  the  inflated  currency  in¬ 
herited  from  the  war  of  1812  and  the 
banking  boom  that  had  attended  it. 
In  1815  the  total  circulation  of  the 
United  Staffs  was  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  and 
three  years  later  it  had  fallen  to  less 
than  one-half.  Severe  commercial  de¬ 
pression  followed,  partly  as  the  indirect 
result  of  contraction,  but  much  more 
as  a  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  the 
European  markets  for  American  ex¬ 
ports,  According  to  an  official  report, 
“  in  the  latter  part  of  1819  the  princi¬ 
pal  articles  of  American  production  had 
fallen  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  foreign 
markets.”  An  outcry  was  raised  against 
specie  payments  generally  and  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  particular  as 
the  authors  of  the  farmers’  ruin.  And 
the  old  battle  of  sound  versus  unsound 
money  was  fought  once  more,  as  it  has 
been  repeatedly  since,  and  is  being 
fought  again  to-day. 

The  issue  in  these  currency  contests 
is  invariably  the  same.  Time  after 
time  the  old  familiar  weapons  are 
brought  out  on  either  side.  The  com¬ 
batants  range  themselves  under  the 
same  old  banners  and  sound  the  same 
monotonous  war-cries.  A  more  or  less 
inconclusive  result  ends  the  campaign, 
or,  rather,  shelves  it  for  another  occa¬ 
sion.  In  1818-19  it  was  the  small  local 
banks  against  the  one  large  bank,  and 
this  time  the  large  bank  won,  but  only 
with  the  strong  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  day.  In  1833-36, 
when  the  contest  was  renewed,  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  changed 
sides.  President  Jackson  was  a  vene- 
ment  partisan  of  State  banks,  and  in 
their  interest  the  only  great  national 
bank  of  issue  the  Americans  have  ever 


had  was  struck  down.  Whatever  Mr. 
Bryan  may  think  of  it,  there  is  not  a 
banker  or  intelligent  business  man  in 
the  States  who  does  not  regard  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson’s  action  in  1836  as  calami¬ 
tous,  From  a  banking  and  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  it  was  utterly  inde¬ 
fensible  and  its  folly  was  soon  proved 
by  results.  The  abolition  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  as 
quickly  followed  by  financial  panic  as 
the  abolition  of  its  predecessor  had 
been  twenty  years  before. 

The  panic  of  1837  was  a  much  more 
serious  one  than  that  of  1814,  and  far¬ 
ther  reaching.  It  not  only  swept  over 
the  whole  Union,  but  it  extended  to 
Europe,  and  precipitated  one  of  the 
sharpest  crises  ever  experienced  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Bank  of  England  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  President  Jackson  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  State  bank  currency  based  on 
gold.  In  the  September  quarter  of 
1836,  over  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
sterling  was  withdrawn  from  our  gold 
reserve  for  shipment  to  the  States,  di¬ 
minishing  the  reserve  by  nearly  one- 
third.  This  much  must  be  said  for 
the  champion  of  the  State  banka,  that 
he  gave  them  the  best  possible  start, 
and  if  they  did  not  succeed,  they  could 
not  deny  that  they  had  been  provided 
beforehand  with  every  requisite  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  A  gen¬ 
eral  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
1837  and  a  second  in  1839.  Between 
1830  and  1838  the  number  of  banks  in 
the  Union  increased  from  330  to  679, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1839  they  had 
further  increased  to  nearly  1000,  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  same  year  343  had 
entirely  suspended  and  62  partially, 
while  56  either  failed  or  gave  up  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  history  of  the  State  banks  forced 
on  the  country  by  General  Jackson  is 
apparently  not  familiar  to  the  average 
American  citizen,  or  no  stump  orator 
would  venture  to  hint  a  wish  for  their 
revival.  Yet  that  is  the  practical  aim 
of  the  Democratic  programme  adopted 
at  Chicago.  In  invoking  the  memory 
of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Bryan,  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  endorses  the  whole  pol¬ 
icy  of  1836,  and  would  be  willing  to 
risk  a  repetition  of  its  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  in  1839.  What  else  can  he 
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mean  ?  And,  if  such  be  his  meaning, 
there  is  much  more  behind  it  than  a 
question  of  ^old  and  silver.  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  fact,  raises  the  real  and  ultimate 
issue  which  lees  thorough-going  Silver- 
ites  either  do  not  perceive  or  purposely 
keep  in  the  background.  Almost  in  so 
many  words  he  declares  for  paper 
money.  “  We  believe,”  he  said,  “  that 
the  right  to  coin  money  and  issue 
money  is  a  function  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Further  on  he  becomes  more 
explicit : 

“  Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion  tell  ns  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  is  a 
function  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  Qovern- 
ment  ought  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business. 
I  stand  with  Jefferson  rather  than  with  them, 
and  tell  them,  as  he  did,  that  the  issue  of 
money  is  a  function  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  banks  ought  to  go  out  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  business.” 

The  full  reports  of  the  various  Presi¬ 
dential  Conventions  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  have  probably  not  been  widely 
read  in  England,  but  the  few  English 
readers  who  have  waded  through  tliem 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  frequent 
and,  as  a  rule,  unfriendly  allusions  to 
our  monetary  institutions  with  which 
they  bristle.  In  the  rabid  fancy  of  the 
Silverite  and  the  Populist,  Lombard 
Street  is  a  golden-clawed  vampire  suck¬ 
ing  the  life-blood  of  American  indus¬ 
try.  If  this  metaphor  seems  strong, 
we  may  plead  that  it  is  really  feeble 
beside  scores  that  were  actually  used 
at  Chicago.  It  pales  its  ineffectual 
fire  before  the  following  sample  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Altgeld’s  turgid  rhetoric  : 

“  My  fellow-citizens,  England  devours  the 
substance  of  Ireland.  She  gathers  the  har¬ 
vest  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  ;  she  has  car¬ 
ried  away  the  riches  of  India  ;  she  has  rav¬ 
ished  the  islands  of  the  sea  ;  she  has  drawn 
the  life  blood  out  of  every  people  that  hare 
ever  come  under  her  domination.  [Ap¬ 
plause.^  Shall  this  mighty  nation  after  we 
have  triumphed  over  English  armies  upon 
land,  after  we  have  destroyed  English  fleets 
upon  the  waters — after  we  have  triumphed 
upon  every  field  of  honor  and  field  of  glory — 
shall  we  now  supinely  surrender  to  English 
greed,  English  cunning  and  corruption  ? 
[Loud  applause  and  cries  of  ‘  No,  No  !  ’]” 

In  a  variety  of  keys,  and  with  great 
exuberance  of  epithet,  the  same  anti- 
English  idea  ran  through  all  the  most 
successful  speeches  at  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Nearly  every  orator  who 
had  to  propose  or  second  a  candidate 


fur  the  Presidential  nomination  had  a 
hit  at  poor  old  Lombard  Street,  and 
the  successful  candidate  himself  did 
not  disdain  the  same  well-worn  gag. 
The  Kansas  delegate,  who  seconded 
Mr.  Bland,  recuminendcd  him  as 

”  A  man  who  knows  that  international 
agreement  is  a  mere  device  to  appease  the 
people  and  once  more  disappoint  and  betray 
them  ;  and  that  they  who  would  place  this 
nation  under  subjection  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  matter  of  the  standard  of  value  are  no 
friends  of  their  country  or  their  kind  ;  and 
that  the  true  ratio  between  the  metals  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  time,  16  to  I.” 

Another  Blandite  achieved  this  re¬ 
markable  peroration  : 

”  Nominate  Bland— name  him  now  and  the 
great  silver  waves  of  public  sentiment  will  be¬ 
gin  to  rise  higher  and  to  roll  faster  across  the 
grand  Republic  until  they  have  buried  be¬ 
neath  their  mighty  force  that  British  policy 
of  a  single  standard.  [Applause.]” 

The  Silver  waves  took  the  hint,  and 
“  rose  higher  and  rolled  faster,”  un¬ 
til,  in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  who  proposed  Mr. 
Bryan,  they  reached  this  dizzy  height : 

”  Fellow  Democrats,  these  United  States  of 
America  no  longer  kneel  like  a  credulous  child 
at  the  feet  of  Europe.  [Applause.]  Long 
enough  ago,  as  you  have  Been  often  enough 
told,  this  great  republic  of  the  West  declares 
her  political  independence  of  the  mother 
country.  But  it  has  remained  for  yon,  this 
grand  gathering  of  the  Democratic  hosts  of 
this  great  republic,  to  declare  her  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  monetary  despotism  of  the  same 
old  stepmother.  [Applause  ]” 

“  Monetary  despotism  of  the  same 
old  stepmother”  is  a  lovely  phrase. 
We  feel  surprised  that  the  inventor  of 
it  was  not  put  in  nomination  on  the 
spot.  Nothing  in  the  now  famous 
Bryan  oration  approaches  it  in  epi¬ 
grammatic  terseness  and  vigor.  Mr. 
Bryan’s  monetary  antipathies  take  a 
wiaer  range,  and  are  directed  not  mere¬ 
ly  against  “  the  same  old  stepmother,” 
but  against  monarchies  at  large.  In 
his  mind  the  issue  lies  between  the 
great  American  republic  and  the  com¬ 
bined  potentates  of  Europe.  Kefer- 
ring  to  his  rival,  Mr.  McKinley,  he 
said  : 

“  It  is  no  private  character,  however  pure, 
no  personal  popularity,  however  great,  that 
can  protect  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  people  the  man  who  will  either  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  in  favor  of  fastening  the  gold 
standard  upon  this  people,  or  who  is  willing 
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to  surrender  the  right  of  self-government  and 
place  legislative  control  in  the  hands  of  for¬ 
eign  potentates  and  powers.  [Cheers.]” 

These  gems  of  declamation  are  fus¬ 
tian,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  one  ora¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  the  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  of  the  Convention, 
tried  to  put  a  little  reasoning  into 
them.  After  a  long  argument  to  prove 
that  there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the 
country  to  pay  all  its  debts  in  gold,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  gold 
standard  was  simply  a  monarchical 
conspiracy  directed  by  Great  Britain 
for  enslaving  70,000,000  of  American 
citizens.  In  all  seriousness  he  thus 
propounded  his  wonderful  theory  : 

“  Yet,  in  this  distressed  and  contracted  con¬ 
dition,  the  new  fledged  monometallists  ask  ns 
to  declare  for  a  gold  standard  and  to  wait  for 
relief  upon  some  ghostly  dream  of  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement.  But  the  people  now  do 
well  know  that  the  conspiracy  of  European 
monarchs  led  by  Great  Britain  has  purposes 
of  aggrandizement  to  subserve  in  the  war 
upon  American  silver  money  and  stands  in 
the  way  of  such  agreement. 

”  With  their  credit  they  seek  to  enhance 
the  purchasing  power  of  thousands  and  mil¬ 
lions  which  is  owed  to  them  all  over  the 
world,  and  which  you  owe  to  them.  They 
draw  upon  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  food  supplies  and  raw  material,  wheat, 
corn,  oil,  cotton,  iron,  lead,  and  the  other 
like  staples,  and  they  seek  to  get  them  for  the 
least  money.” 

But  our  base  designs  have  been  seen 
through  at  last,  and,  in  the  proud  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Shackelford,  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Ward,  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
“  the  Democrats  mean,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  mean,  to  throw  defiance  in 
the  face  of  England.”  Alas,  England 
has  hitherto  remained  in  happy  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  danger  that  threatens  her. 
Reuter’s  telegrams,  too  fully  occupied 
with  less  important  affairs,  have  not 
furnished  her  with  a  single  sample  of 
the  thunder-bolts  which,  during  the 
Convention,  Chicago  hurled  at  her  de¬ 
voted  head.  She  little  recks  the  fate 
that  hangs  over  Lombard  Street ;  lit¬ 
tle  dreams  that  her  gold  standard  and 
her  “  monetary  despotism”  are  marked 
out  for  a  common  doom.  Perhaps  not 
a  dozen  persons  in  England  have  read 
these  Chicago  speeches  at  length,  or 
bestowed  a  thought  on  the  mischief 
they  may  do  to  Americans  themselves 
should  they  pass  unchallenged.  The 


present  writer  has  studied  them  pro¬ 
fessionally  as  well  as  theoretically,  and, 
knowing  something  of  the  real  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  he  believes  that  impaitial, 
unbiassed  Americans  will  be  glad  to 
learn  how  widely  it  differs  from  its 
Chicago  caricature. 

The  Lombard  Street  of  Populist 
stump  oratory  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  gold  monopolists,  the  temple  of 
dear  money  and  low  prices,  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  creditors,  mortga¬ 
gees,  landlords,  financiers,  and  the 
whole  “  of  that  predatory  and  pirati¬ 
cal  element”  which,  in  the  elegant  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Kansas  delegate,  “  loots  the 
Treasury,  stifles  commerce,  paralyzes 
industry,  and  plunders  the  world.” 
Lombard  Street  is  the  universal  enemy 
against  which  a  holy  war  is  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  all  the  bond  fide  producers, 
with  the  tramps  and  demagogues  at 
their  head.  Possibly  not  a  single  ora¬ 
tor  who  helped  to  draw  this  fancy  pic¬ 
ture  and  to  pile  lurid  colors  on  it  has 
ever  seen  Lombard  Street,  or  read  a 
})lain  account  of  its  actual  business. 
If  they  had  to  spend  a  day  in  it,  they 
might  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
not  paved  with  gold,  and  that  there  is 
less  show  of  metallic  money  in  it  than 
in  Chicago  itself.  It  might  astonish 
them  further  to  discover  that  its  fabled 
monopoly  is  the  very  freest  of  free 
trade  ;  that  its  alleged  tyranny  over 
silver-using  countiies  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  an  utter  impossibility  ;  and 
that  its  blood-sucking  propensities  are 
restrained  by  a  glut  of  money  which 
makes  lenders  there  thankful  to  earn 
as  much  interest  in  a  year  as  they 
would  get  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  week, 
in  the  Western  States, 

The  real  Lombard  Street  deals  in 
money  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  ;  not 
gold  money  alone,  or  silver  money,  or 
paper,  but  any  form  of  monetary  mate¬ 
rial.  It  deals  honestly  all  round,  and, 
by  so  doing,  it  has  become  the  mone¬ 
tary  centre  of  the  world.  It  under¬ 
takes  to  convert  at  sight  the  currency 
of  any  country  into  that  of  any  other 
country.  In  the  process  it  uses  very 
little  gold,  and  can  turn  over  millions 
sterling  with  less  handling  of  coin  than 
takes  place  every  day  in  a  second-rate 
Californian  city.  Gold  as  such  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  prosperity  or 
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the  power  of  Lombard  Street.  Silver 
might  have  served  equally  well  if  it 
had  been  adhered  to  with  equal  persis¬ 
tence  and  had  its  market  value  been  as 
jealously  safeguarded.  It  was  not  the 
vellow  metal,  but  the  standard  and  its 
strict  maintenance  that  possessed  the 
magical  virtue. 

The  essential  difference  between  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  and  New  York  is  not  so 
much  one  of  monetary  material  as  of 
management.  Wherever  that  has  been 
good  in  Lombard  Street  it  has  been 
bad  in  the  United  States,  and  by  this 
time  every  American,  even  Populist 
orators,  should  know  why.  In  one 
place  we  have  had  steadiness,  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  prolonged  freedom  from  legis¬ 
lative  disturbance.  In  the  other  there 
have  been  instability,  uncertainty,  and 
a  harassing  succession  of  legislative  ex¬ 
periments.  As  a  result,  Lombard 
Street  knows  exactly  what  its  standard 
of  value  is,  and  without  claiming  for 
it  ideal  perfection,  or  even  superiority 
to  criticism,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century  it  has 
proved  itself  more  workable  and  better 
adapted  both  to  international  and  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  than  any  other 
known  currency — always  remembering, 
however,  that  other  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  factors  than  mere  gold  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

If  we  were  asked  to  describe  the  day- 
to-day  work  performed  by  Lombard 
Street  at  the  present  time,  we  should 
begin  by  selecting  from  a  London  Post 
Office  Directory  a  list  of  the  banking 
and  finance  houses  located  there. 
Though  not  very  long  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  highly  varied.  We  attach  to 
each  name  an  indication  of  the  special 
class  of  banking  it  represents  : 


Smith,  Payne  &  Smith .  Homo 

Matheson  &  Co .  Eastern 

Roberts,  Lubbock  &  Co . Home 

London  &  Hanseatic  Bank . Foreign 

Seyd  &  Co .  “ 

Rnffer  &  Sons .  “  \ 

Credit  Lyonnaise .  “ 

British  Linen  Co .  Home 

Barclay,  Sevan  &  Co .  “ 

Oillett  Bros . American 

Bank  of  British  Columbia . Colonial 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland . Home 


Martin’s 

Lloyd's.. 


London  &  San  Francisco  Bank  ...  American 
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Melville,  Evans  &  Co . American 

Parr's  Banking  Co.  .  Home 

Brooks  &  Co .  “ 

Beside  these  there  are  in  Lombard 
Street  and  its  vicinity  many  bill  brokers 
and  discount  companies  who  form  part 
of  the  “monetary  conspiracy”  which 
inspires  so  much  prairie  invective. 
The  men  who,  all  unknown  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  being  denounced  in  the 
Wild  West  as  pirates  and  exploiters  of 
honest  industry,  could,  if  they  were 
consulted,  give  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  their  functions.  Tliey 
might  easily  show  that,  far  from  ex¬ 
ploiting  American  industry,  it  is  much 
oftener  American  industry  that  ex¬ 
ploits  them.  That  the  “  pirates  of 
Lombard  Street”  are  of  some  service 
to  mankind  requires  no  better  pioof 
than  a  few  examples  of  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness,  as,  for  instance — 

They  collect  money  from  people  who 
have  more  than  they  can  employ,  and 
lend  it  to  other  people  who  can  employ 
more  than  they  have. 

They  purchase  or  discount  commer¬ 
cial  bills,  of  which  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  come  from  the  United  States. 

They  finance  shipments  of  produce 
or  manufactures  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  the  United  States 
included. 

They  make  advances  on  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing,  dock  warrants,  and  other  negotia¬ 
ble  instruments  representing  goods 
bought  indiscriminately  from  foreign¬ 
ers,  Americans,  and  Biitish  colonists. 

They  provide  capital  for  all  sorts  of 
enterprises,  useful  or  otherwise,  at 
home  or  abroad.  In  that  capacity  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  their 
most  pressing  clients. 

They  negotiate  loans,  public  and 
private,  national,  municipal,  and  in¬ 
dustrial— another  department  which 
the  Americans  have  largely  patronized. 

They  are  universal  dealers  in  stocks, 
bonds,  coupons,  and  every  kind  of  ne¬ 
gotiable  instrument,  not  excepting  even 
American  railroad  securities. 

They  transfer  money  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  and  settle  trade  or  finan¬ 
cial  balances  between  countries. 

They  act  as  arbitragers  between  the 
money  markets  of  the  world,  convert¬ 
ing  one  currency  into  another  at  their 
parity  of  exchange  for  the  time  being. 
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They  collect  English  debts  abroad 
and  pay  over  the  proceeds  in  sterling 
money,  or  they  take  sterling  money 
and  pay  English  debts  abroad  with  it. 

They  relieve  merchants  from  all  the 
risks  and  inconveniences  of  buying 
and  selling  in  a  foreign  country  by 
guaranteeing  exchange  beforehand. 

Generally  speaking,  they  are  dis¬ 
tributors  of  floating  capital,  increasing 
its  earning  power  to  the  capitalist  while 
cheapening  it  to  the  industrial  bor¬ 
rower. 

Out  in  Nebraska  these  may  seem 
small  and  insignificant  services,  but  we 
who  see  them  in  daily  operation  and 
have  learned  to  consider  them  necessi¬ 
ties  of  commercial  life  can  appreciate 
them  perhaps  more  justly.  We  know 
not  only  what  we  owe  to  them  our¬ 
selves,  but  what  other  countries  owe  to 
them.  And  if  there  be  a  country 
which  above  all  others  should  feel 
thankful  for  them  it  is  the  United 
States.  If  there  be  a  class  of  producers 
who  above  all  others  have  benefited  by 
the  facilities  that  Lombard  Street  has 
provided  for  turning  their  produce  into 
sound  money  it  is  the  Grangers  and 
Populists  who  at  Chicago  screeched 
about  “  the  monetary  despotism  of  the 
same  old  stepmother.”  Fifty  cent 
wheat,  twenty  cent  corn,  and  seven 
cent  cotton  are  calamities  without 
doubt,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
as  well  as  of  the  American  farmer  a 
remedy  for  them  would  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  But  what  has  Lombard  Street 
had  to  do  with  them?  And  what 
could  it  do  to  cure  them  ?  Without 
Lombard  Street  they  might  have  been 
very  considerably  worse  ;  nay,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  have  been.  Suppose 
that  British  jiorts  had  been  barred 
against  American  produce,  as  French 
and  German  ports  have  been,  how 
much  less  would  the  Western  farmer 
be  getting  for  his  crop  than  the  slender 
ittance  which,  in  order  to  complete 
is  ruin,  he  now  seems  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  silver  instead  of  gold? 

The  South  and  West  are  both  under 
deep  obligations  to  the  much  abused 
Lombard  Street  for  throwing  open  to 
them  the  best  and  most  profitable  for¬ 
eign  market  they  possess.  If,  as  we 
bmieve,  they  get  better  returns  for 
their  exports  to  England  than  to  any 


other  country,  they  have  Lombard 
Street  and  its  unrivalled  exchange 
facilities  to  thank  for  it.  But  they 
have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  is  the  golden  Juggernaut 
that  has  crushed  silver.  It  is  on  a  gold 
basis  certainly,  but  it  has  never  raised 
a  finger  to  hurt  silver  or  to  discourage 
the  use  of  it  by  countries  which  pre¬ 
ferred  it.  Lombard  Street  hasalivays 
said  in  such  casts,  “  Have  a  silver 
standard  by  all  means,  and  make  the 
best  you  can  of  it,  so  long  as  you  let 
those  who  prefer  a  gold  standard  also 
do  the  best  they  can  with  theirs.” 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  a 
clear  idea  of  the  distinctive  functions 
of  Lombard  Street  it  will  be  evident 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  silver  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  form  of  money.  All  forms  of 
money  find  a  natural  and  useful  place 
in  its  operations.  So  far  as  its  foreign 
exchange  business  is  concerned,  the 
greater  variety  of  moneys  there  are  to 
arbitrate  the  more  profitable  for  it. 
With  the  monetary  substances  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  comparative  merits  as 
measures  of  value,  it  has  little  to  do. 
Its  chief  concern  is  with  their  relative 
market  values  at  a  given  moment  and 
in  a  given  place.  Money  good  enough 
for  exchange  purposes  can  be  easily 
conceived  without  any  metallic  basis. 
If  it  be  full  legal  tender  in  the  place  of 
issue  that  is  enough  for  Lombard 
Street. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  .Mr. 
Bagehot  pointed  out  this  important 
but  much  overlooked  fact :  “  All  that 
a  banker  wants  to  pay  his  creditors,” 
he  wrote,  ”  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
legal  tender  of  the  country,  no  matter 
what  that  legal  tender  may  be.”  If  a 
country  like  the  United  States  chooses 
to  alter  its  legal  tender  every  few  years, 
Lombard  Street  may  have  some  trouble 
in  keeping  track  of  the  changes,  but 
otherwise  it  cannot  suffer  much.  It 
has  simply  to  adjust  the  now  legal  ten¬ 
der  to  those  of  the  other  countries  with 
which  it  may  have  to  be  interchange¬ 
able.  The  customers  of  the  bank — 
manufacturers,  merchants,  financiers, 
and  investors — who  have  been  trading 
or  investing  in  the  altered  currency 
may  be  victimized.  They  may,  in 
plain  terms,  be  robbed  more  or  less ; 
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but  even  they  are  not  without  safe- 
uards.  For  years  past  the  investor 
as  forestalled  the  Silverite  and  the 
Populist  by  buying  only  gold  secuii- 
ties.  The  British  manufacturer  is 
safer  still,  as  he  buys  and  sells  in  the 
States  chiefly  in  his  own  mmiey,  and 
the  debts  owing  to  him  there  are  in¬ 
variably  in  pounds  sterling.  It  is  the 
foreign  debtor  who  has  to  worry  out 
the  question  of  exchange.  For  every 
twinge  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  success  might 
cause  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  it 
would  cause  convulsions  in  New  York 
and  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  real  Lombard  Street  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  are  secondary  factors.  Its 
fundamental  and  distinctive  basis  is 
credit — scientific  credit,  the  most  high¬ 
ly  organijced  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  most  widely  ramified  and  the 
most  skilfully  operated.  That  is  the 
secret  of  Lombard  Street’s  influence. 
Might  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Wild 
West,  before  raising  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  it,  to  try  to  understand 
it?  Are  the  Western  men  perfectly 
sure  that  it  has  been  their  enemy  and 
oppressor,  and  that  they  would  ’oe 
much  happier  without  it?  Secondly, 
can  they  release  themselves  from  it  by 
political  declamation  ?  And  if  they 
could,  are  they  theieby  to  get  lid  of  all 
their  troubles— mortgages,  debts,  bad 
markets,  and  hard  times? 

In  the  Wild  West  they  talk  glibly  of 
extinguishing  Lombard  Street,  but  to 
all  other  civilized  nations  that  ivould 
be  an  inconceivable  misfortune.  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  is  the  financial  clearing¬ 
house  of  the  world — not  because  of  its 
gold  standard,  but  because  of  its  world¬ 
wide  commercial  and  financial  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  vast  telephone  exchange 
for  monetary  purposes,  by  which  all 
parts  of  the  globe  are  brought  into 
financial  touch  with  each  other.  The 
Wild  West,  or  any  other  misguided 
section,  may  break  away  from  the  cos- 
mopoliUn  exchange  and  set  up  a  little 
one  of  its  own,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  little  one  would  be  the  heavier 
loser.  It  is  a  fact  of  every  day  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  closer  a  foreign  currency 
comes  into  harmony  with  Lombard 
Street,  the  more  easily  conducted  is  its 
international  business,  while  the  far¬ 
ther  it  drifts  out  of  touch  with  Lom¬ 


bard  Street,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
it  has  in  settling  its  international  bal¬ 
ances. 

These  are  truisms  in  Europe,  how¬ 
ever  unpalatable  they  may  be  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Moreover,  our  monetary  standard 
has  little  to  do  with  them,  and  it  might 
be  materially  modified  without  affect¬ 
ing  them.  The  Populist  threat  of  free 
coinage  at  sixteen  to  one,  so  far  from 
being  alarming  to  Lombard  Street, 
would  hurt  it  less  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe  or  America  ;  far  less  than  it 
would  hurt  Chicago,  and  infinitely  less 
than  it  would  hurt  Mr.  Bryan’s  own 
State  of  Nebraska,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  Lombard  Street  could  sooner 
than  any  other  disturbed  quarter  adapt 
itself  to  the  change.  It  is  the  most 
fluid  of  all  markets,  the  most  difficult 
to  coerce  or  restrict,  and  the  quickest 
to  readjust  itself  to  changed  conditions. 
Of  all  outsiders,  it  has  least  interest  in 
the  vagaries  of  cheap  money-mongers, 
being  farthest  removed  from  their 
reach.  Whatever  they  offer  it — gold, 
silver,  greenbacks,  Sherman  notes,  or 
commercial  bills — it  will  take  at  the 
current  market  price,  no  more  and  no 
less.  All  dollars  come  alike  to  it,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be  called,  or 
how  they  may  be  rated  to  other  dol¬ 
lars.  Its  one  and  only  test  for  them  is 
what  they  may  be  worth  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Whether  the  American  people  allow 
Brjan,  or  McKinley,  or  any  one  else  to 
decide  this  question  for  them  matters 
little  to  foreign  bankers  ;  but  it  mat¬ 
ters  a  great  deal  to  holders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  secuiities  abroad,  and  still  more  to 
the  issuers  of  such  securities.  If  for¬ 
eign  creditors  are  threatened  by  it, 
much  more  so  are  American  debtors, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  mortgaged  farmer 
who  expects  salvation  from  every  new 
freak  of  financial  suicide.  Grant  him 
that  he  may  forcibly  scale  down  his 
mortgage  one-half  by  declaring  it  pay¬ 
able  in  silver,  but  if  his  interest  be 
doubled  on  him,  us  it  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  end,  what  will  he  gain  by  the 
change  ?  A  Chicago  orator  stated  the 
ublic  and  private  debt  of  the  United 
lates  at  $20,000,000,000,  on  which  an 
additional  1  per  cent,  interest  would 
almost  equal  the  value  of  the  whole 
American  wheat  crop  ! 
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Dating  a  presidential  election  outside 
opinions  ar«  not,  we  know,  very  wel¬ 
come  to  Americans.  They  may  be  as 
little  appreciated  on  monetary  as  on 
olitical  subjects,  but  an  outsider  may 
e  permitted  to  note  the  significant 
fact  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  personal  plat¬ 
form  seems  to  go  far  beyond  the  party 
platform  on  which  he  stands.  Offi¬ 
cially  he  is  a  free  Silverite  ;  actually  he 
is  a  free  Silverite  and  something  more. 
State-made  money  is  his  ideal ;  and 
whatever  material  the  State  is  pleased 
to  use  will  suit  him — gold,  silver,  or 
paper.  Far  from  blaming  him  for 
this  extension  of  the  programme  it  is 
to  be  commended.  Europeans  espe¬ 
cially  should  welcome  it,  as  it  puts  the 
issue  before  them  in  its  full  breadth 
and  significance.  Both  in  America 
and  Europe  bimetallic  discussion  has 
been  barren  hitherto  because  of  its  own 
narrowness.  Gold  and  silver  are  not 
all  the  essential  factors  in  it.  Mr. 
Bryan  reminds  us  of  one  more  impor¬ 
tant  nowadays  than  either,  though 
monometallists  and  bimetallists  agree 
to  ignore  it*— paper  money.  With  pa¬ 
per  money  a  collateral  question  comes 
in  as  to  the  proper  issuing— in  other 
words,  the  proper  money-making  au¬ 
thority — the  Government  or  the  banks  ? 
That  issue  also  Mr.  Bryan  brings  to 
the  front,  as  it  has  seldom  been  brought 
before  in  stereotyped  currency  discus¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  frankly  avowed  revolu¬ 
tionist  on  the  whole  monetary  question 
— the  money-making  power  as  well  as 
the  monetary  materials. 

Revolutionary  methods  have  one  re¬ 
deeming  quality  :  they  go  deeper  down 
and  get  nearer  the  root  of  a  matter 
than  ordinary  methods.  It  may  be 
that  more  thorough  treatment  of  the 
money  problem  is  needed  on  both  sides, 
among  the  defenders  as  well  as  among 
the  assailants  of  the  single  standard. 
The  stanchest  champion  of  gold  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  that  it  too  has  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  possible  dangers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture — in  fact,  iu  the  very  near  future. 
The  prominence  it  gives  to  gold  as 
such  may  lead  to  inconvenient  results, 
among  otheis  to  plethoric  gold  reserves 
which  may  become  a  burden  to  com¬ 
merce  instead  of  a  safeguard.  The  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  which  the  older 
monometallista,  who  may  be  distin¬ 


guished  as  the  Petlites  of  1844,  give  to 
gold,  has  also  a  tendency  to  obscure 
the  various  other  factors  in  a  scheme 
of  sound  money  adapted  to  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions,  so  much  more  com¬ 
plex  than  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

In  short,  a  touch  of  revolutionary 
spirit  might  not  be  amiss  in  the  ranks 
of  the  gold  men  as  well  as  of  the  Popu¬ 
lists.  The  case  for  sound  money  needs 
to  be  re-stated  on  broader  and  deeper 
lines  than  those  of  1844.  New  factors 
have  entered  into  the  problem  since 
then,  and  the  old  ones  have  changed 
considerably  in.  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance.  Bullion,  coin,  and  credit  are 
still  the  principal  monetary  materials, 
but  their  mutual  relations  have  been 
almost  revolutionized  since  1844,  and 
the  difficulties  of  getting  them  to  work 
harmoniously  together  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  mints  and  the  banks  of 
issue,  especially  the  Bank  of  England, 
stand  in  a  purely  artificial  connection 
with  each  other,  which  holds  only  be¬ 
cause  no  practical  strain  has  yet  been 
put  on  it.  Bank  reserves,  and  still 
more  bank  deposits,  have  no  recognized 
safeguards  in  our  monetary  scheme, 
though  they  are  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  than  the  stock  of  gold.  In 
1844  great  pains  were  taken  to  ensure 
the  convertibility  of  forty  millions 
sterling  of  notes,  but  little  or  nothing 
was  done  or  has  been  done  since  to 
protect  nearly  four  hundred  millions 
of  bank  deposits.  The  only  monetary 
progress  we  can  take  credit  for  in  that 
respect  is  a  slight  awakening  of  public 
opinion  to  the  danger  indicated. 

No  Englishman  who  has  had  intelli¬ 
gent  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
monetary  system  he  lives  under  will 
pretend  that  it  has  reached  its  final  de¬ 
velopment.  He  will  have  to  admit 
candidly  that  it  has  grave  defects,  and 
that  even  its  fundamental  principles 
may  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  We  have  not  achieved,  or 
even  approached,  an  ideal  money. 
There  is  no  finality  about  our  present 
arrangements.  Like  other  nations,  we 
have  so  far  only  been  experimenting, 
and  our  best  experiments  have  not  been 
entirely  successful.  The  latest  and 
most  contentious  of  them,  Ptel’s  Act 
of  1844,  is  in  acknowledged  need  of  re¬ 
vision,  and  within  the  next  ten  years  it 
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may  be  malerially  modified.  It  haa 
proved  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
establish  a  self-regulating  standard  of 
value  independent  of,  but  at  the  same 
time  closely  connected  with,  banking 
operations. 

The  Western  notion  of  our  monetary 
standard,  that  we  consider  it  a  Mosaic 
law  to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  world, 
is  singularly  unhappy.  It  is  contrary 
alike  to  facts  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Englishmen  regard  the  subject.  There 
was,  perhaps,  more  truth  in  the  old 
German  idea  that  our  gold  standard 
had  given  us  such  an  advantage  over 
our  commercial  rivals  that  we  wished 
to  keep  it  all  to  ourselves,  though  that, 
loo,  was  but  a  myth.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  effectually  ridiculed  it  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when,  in  addressing 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  on  the  mon¬ 
etary  disturbances  which  had  then  be¬ 
gun  in  Europe,  and  are  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished,  ho  said  : 

“  It  is  the  greatest  delnsion  in  the  world  to 
attribute  the  commercial  preponderance  and 
prosperity  of  England  to  our  having  a  gold 
standard.  Our  gold  standard  is  not  the  cause 
of  our  commercial  prnspeiity,  but  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  commercial  prosperity.” 

If  Englishmen  were  disposed  to 
plume  themselves  in  this  connection, 
and  to  claim  to  be  rather  better  off 
than  their  neighbors,  it  would  not  be 
on  account  of  their  gold  standard,  but 
of  their  banking  organization,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  of  great¬ 
er  practical  value.  Mr.  Bryan  uncon¬ 
sciously  touches  the  crowning  distinc¬ 
tion  of  Lombard  Street  and  the  true 
secret  of  its  power,  when  he  recalls  the 
fate  of  the  National  Bank,  which  was 
crushed  by  President  Jackson  in  1836. 
The  future  of  Ihe  United  States  cur¬ 
rency  was  decided  then,  and  whatever 
contrast  there  may  be  to-day  between 
it  and  the  currency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  traceable  to  that  event  of 
sixty  years  ago. 

Modern  money  is  much  more  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  banking  than  of  bimetallism. 
Any  special  efficiency  or  stability  there 
may  be  in  English  money  is  due  to  our 
banking  organization  far  more  than  to 
our  gold  reserves.  Any  improvement 
that  may  be  made  in  it — and  it  admits 
of  a  good  deal — will  have  to  be  sought 
for  mainly  through  our  banks.  Con¬ 


versely,  it  may  with  equal  truth  bo 
affirmed  that  the  vital  defect  of  United 
Slates  currency  is  the  total  absence  of 
a  strong  banking  organization  on  which 
to  graft  it.  With  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  there  disappeared  the 
last  example  in  American  history  of  a 
bank  of  issue  adequate  to  modern  needs 
and  conditions.  Had  it  survived  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  Bland 
dollars  or  Sherman  notes  ;  there  might 
have  been  fewer  Populists,  and  the 
Nevada  Silver  Kings  might  never  have 
got  control  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Bryan 
may  have  struck  deeper  than  he  knew 
when  he  went  back  to  the  Jacksonian 
conflict  of  1836  for  inspiration. 

When  the  true  issue  emerges  from 
the  political  chaos  and  turmoil  of  to¬ 
day  it  will  in  all  likelihood  resolve  itself 
into  a  renewed  contest  of  1836.  The 
question  which  Mr.  Bryan  believes  to 
have  been  rightly  settled  then,  but 
which  all  financial  and  commercial  ex¬ 
perience  gained  since  declares  to  have 
been  wrongly  and  disastrously  settled, 
will  have  to  be  reopened  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union. 
Were  it  to  be  thoroughly  reopened,  the 
whole  commercial  world  might  watch 
its  progress  with  keen  interest,  for  it  is 
not  an  American  question  merely  ;  it 
is  the  monetary  question  for  all  coun¬ 
tries,  England  included.  Bank  money 
is  to  be  the  money  of  the  future.  It 
is  already  doing  nine-tenths  of  the 
monetary  work  of  civilization.  Metal¬ 
lic  money  has  become  a  mere  appendage 
to  it,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  de¬ 
mand  readjustment.  Cannot  a  read¬ 
justment  be  contrived  which  will  suit 
not  one  country  only,  but  all  ? 

In  England  we  exaggerate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  gold  and  may  sooner  or  later 
be  obliged  in  self  defence  to  restrict 
them.  It  may  become  impossible,  or 
at  least  too  absurdly  wasteful  for  us  to 
go  on  monetizing  all  the  fresh  supplies 
of  gold  being  poured  in  on  us  from 
scores  of  new  goldfields.  The  same 
glut  of  production  may  compel  us  to 
part,  however  reluctantly,  with  our 
cherished  tradition  that  the  gold  sov¬ 
ereign  is  an  automatic  measure  of  value, 
and  as  such  is  the  best  legal  tender 
commodity  available.  We  may  in  time 
even  advance  to  the  final  question  of 
all — the  practicability  of  creating  a  real 
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measure  of  value  and  an  unlimited 
legal  tender  good  both  for  domestic 
and  international  use.  These  may  still 
be  dreams  of  the  future,  hut  they  begin 
to  assume  form  and  substance. 

A  suggestion  made  by  the  present 
wriler  some  time  ago  for  a  universal 
standard  and  legal  tender  based  on  an 
international  metallic  fund  has  been 
well  received  by  practical  financiers 
who  are  not  wedded  to  any  currency 
theory.  It  would  require  only  the 
pooling  of  existing  metallic  reserves  in 
the  principal  banks  of  issue  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  a  mutual  agreement 
for  each  bank  to  maintain  the  original 
market  value  of  its  quota,  whether  gold 
or  silver.  Certificates  issued  against 
such  a  fund  and  guaranteed  by  it  would 
have  a  permanent  and  unchanging 
value  qualifying  them  in  the  widest 
sense  to  be  both  a  standard  and  a  legal 
tender.  All  domestic. currencies  would 
become  subsidiary  to  this  international 
money,  and  only  so  much  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  would  need  to  be  coined  in  any 
country  as  was  actually  required  for 
circulation.  Free  coinage  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  for  both  metals  and  the 
legal  tender  power  of  gold — apart,  of 
course,  from  the  international  certifi¬ 
cates — might  ho  limited  to  payments  of 
at  most  jCIOO.  Both  metals  might  in 
fact  he  reduced  to  token  money  and 
their  long  rivalry  be  terminated  by  set¬ 
ting  over  them  a  real  full  value  money 
stable  and  indisputable. 


To  those  who  believe,  as  the  writer 
does,  in  the  possibility  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  solution  like  the  above,  the  mon¬ 
etary  outlook  in  Europe  is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  We  may  be  much  nearer 
than  we  suspect  to  a  final  anl  satisfac¬ 
tory  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  standards, 
or  rather  of  the  rival  metals.  In  the 
United  States  the  prospect  may  be  very 
discouraging  at  the  moment,  but  the 
right  goal  must  be  reached  at  last. 
The  Bryanites  may  he  unintentionally 
helping  us  toward  it.  They  have  at 
least  raised  the  true  issue,  as  was  never 
done  before  ;  and  they  are  showing  its 
full  scope.  From  a  free  silver  question 
they  have  raised  it  to  a  question  involv¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  cred¬ 
it,  and  the  whole  credit  organization 
of  the  country,  public  and  private. 
Between  the  sound  money  men  and  the 
Populists,  Mr.  Bryan  has  placed  a  clear 
alternative — Government  paper  or  bank 
paper?-  He  has  declared  unmistakably 
for  Government  paper,  and  every  Con¬ 
servative  interest  in  the  Union  should 
with  equal  decision  declare  for  prop¬ 
erly  regulated  and  secured  bank-money. 
How  to  get  capable  banks  of  issue  is 
the  hardest  part  of  the  problem.  It  is 
doubtful  if  oven  adequate  nuclei  for 
them  as  yet  exist,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
Populist  hostility,  both  in  the  South 
and  West,  thev  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  build  up.  Nevertheless,  they  are  in¬ 
disputably  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  situ¬ 
ation. — Contemporary  Review. 
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John  Everett  Millais  is  dead,  the 
second  President  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  who  has  died  this  year. 
Although  it  is  easier,  perhaps,  for  his 
admirers  to  think  of  him  now  as  the 
honored,  the  successful,  the  distin¬ 
guished  man,  the  biilliant  artist,  the 
typical  Englishman — the  light  in  which 
he  was  apt  usually  to  be  considered — 
yet  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  look 
back  forty- five  years  ago,  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  of  Millais  and 
his  friends,  as  of  that  “  group  of  men, 
who,  for  their  reward,  have  been  as¬ 


sailed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse 
which  I  ever  recollect  seeing  issue  from 
the  public  press.”  He  gained  this 
abuse  by  painting  pictures  like  the 
“  Isabella,”  the  ”  Carpenter’s  Shop,” 
the  beautiful  “  Mariana” — pictures 
which  were  honestly  painted  and  as 
honestly  damned.  Thanks  chiefly  to 
Ruskin,  the  forties  and  the  fifties  are 
remembered  as  the  Dark  Ages.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  not  only  was  there  a 
larger  number  of  conscientious  and 
genuine  artists  working  then  than  to¬ 
day,  but  the  honest  critics  were  also 
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more  numerous.  They  were  absolutely 
ignorant,  but  what  then?  No  one 
would  suggest  that  when  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  devoted  a  whole  article  in  House¬ 
hold  Words  to  his  endeavor  to  kill  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  he  did  it  in  sheer  ex¬ 
uberant  fun  ;  or  that  the  critics  who 
incensed  Ruskin  by  their  “  distinctly 
false  statements”  about  Pre-Raphaelite 
work,  made  them  because  they  were 
paid  to  do  so  !  No,  they  believed  that 
they  were  telling  the  truth  ;  it  was 
their  mission  to  tell  it.  And  Ruskin 
undermined  all  British  criticism,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  old  attitude  of  conscien¬ 
tious  ignorance,  when  he  pointed  out 
“  the  kind  of  merit  those  works  pos¬ 
sessed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.” 
Nor  were  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  less  honest,  when 
they  greeted  the  names  of  Rossetti, 
Millais,  and  of  Holman  Hunt  with 
hisses  :  there  is  no  doubt  they  thought 
they  were  serving  the  Academy  with 
all  their  might,  just  as  students  of 
Paris,  who,  some  years  later,  roared 
and  gibed  before  the  canvases  of  Ma¬ 
net,  fancied  themselves  valiant  in  the 
cause  of  Art. 

However,  so  little  did  artists  and  the 
fashionable  painters  of  the  day  object 
to  Millais,  that  even  before  ho  had . 
painted  his  really  greatest  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ite  pictures,  the  “  Ophelia,”  which  he 
has  never  surpassed,  and  the  “  Sir  Isum- 
bras,”  the  Academicians  made  him 
one  of  themselves.  And  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  upon  his  election,  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  at  once  accepted  him  as  the  great 
man  artists  had  already  recognized 
him  to  be.  His  pictures  were  bought, 
and  he  was  denied  the  distinction  of 
execration.  From  that  day  until  his 
last,  his  public  success  was  without  a 
break  ;  his  life  a  continual  triumph. 
But  one  must  not  think  that  Millais 
gained  his  position  without  effort. 

From  the  time  that  he  was  five  years 
old  he  was  always  studying  and  striv¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  need  here,  as  proof, 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  his  work  ;  the 
daily  papers  have  all  been  giving  the 
list  of  his  paintings,  more  or  less  inac¬ 
curately  and  uninterestingly,  and  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  his  life,  which,  after 
all,  is  but  the  naming  of  these  pictures. 
To  some,  the  well-worn  story  of  the 
“  sticklebacks”  and  the  Round  Pond 
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points  to  his  complacent  satisfaction 
with  his  success  ;  but  to  others,  it  is  a 
reminder  of  how  much  he  had  accom¬ 
plished,  and  how  surprising  it  all  was 
to  himself  that  he  should  have  become 
a  Royal  Academician,  a  baronet,  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  and  honored  official¬ 
ly.  Because  Millais  is  said  to  have 
worn  a  tweed  suit,  to  have  painted  in  a 
pipe,  to  have  fished  in  Scotland,  and  to 
have  made  more  money  with  his  own 
hands  than  anybody  else,  it  is  counted 
greatly  to  the  glory  of  British  art. 
But  these  unimportant  facts  mean 
nothing  save  that  the  artist  was  inter¬ 
ested  enough  in  his  work  to  live  his 
life  in  his  own  way,  without  botheiing 
about  the  conventions  which  dominate 
the  average  painter’s  existence.  When 
Ruskin  proclaimed  Millais  to  be  a  gn  at 
man  in  The  2'imes,  when  the  Academy 
accepted  him,  when  he  persevered  in 
doing  good  work,  and  living  his  own 
life  in  his  own  way,  honest  British 
criticism  became  disorganized.  Tlio 
critics  had  to  swallow  their  own  woids, 
and  they  have  never  recovered  fiom 
the  awful  dose. 

Nor  since  then  has  the  “  unattaclied 
writer”  upon  art,  who  confesses  that 
he  knows  nothing,  ventured,  save  to 
his  own  confusion,  to  admit  exactly 
what  he  thinks  and  likes.  He  tried  to 
prove,  forty-five  years  ago,  that  to  be 
one’s  self  was  a  crime  ;  now  he  tries  to 
make  out  it  is  a  crime  if  one  is  not 
one’s  self,  especially  if  one  is  eccentric 
or  absurd,  or  best  of  all,  precious  and 
self-conscious.  Then,  and  a  little  be¬ 
fore  and  a  little  later.  Constable  and 
Turner,  tbe  French  Romanticists,  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelites,  and,  above 
all,  the  American  Whistler,  were  the 
hated  and  the  despised,  though  not  the 
ignored.  No  critic  now  is  too  proud 
to  fiatter,  to  exalt,  to  toady  to,  to 
cringe  to  these  men  or  their  memory. 
Is  the  work  any  better  than  it  was  ? 
Much  of  Turner’s,  certainly,  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Has  Millet’s  “  Wood  Saw¬ 
yers,”  like  wine,  improved  with  time? 
In  what  way  has  the  “  Ophelia”  gained, 
or  what  new  beauties  are  revealed  in 
Whistler’s  portrait  of  hfs  mother  ?  In 
these  days  of  sham  delight  in  the  right 
thing,  even  Rossetti’s  real  masterpieces 
are  not  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
Ford  Madox  Brown  is  really  bnt  a 
38 
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Bounce  of  perennial  amuBement  to  the 
BerionB  oneB  of  Manchester.  For  peo¬ 
ple  care  no  more  about  art  now  than  in 
those  happy  days  when  they  publicly 
hated  and  despised  it.  The  baby  and 
the  mustard  pot,  the  pathetic-eyed 
Landseer,  and  George  Cruikshank,  are 
still  the  ideals  of  the  Biitish  nation, 
and,  more  likely  than  not,  they  will 
again  be  set  up  in  high  places. 

Artists  miglit  accept  Millais  because 
they  were  amazed  and  impressed  by  his 
wonderful  powers  as  a  young  man,  and 
the  Academy,  on  one  of  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  in  its  history  when  it  has  allowed 
commercial  and  social  traditions  to  be 
overpowered  by  genius,  might  elect 
him  to  its  ranks  ;  but  by  the  general 
public  he  was  really  never  appreciated 
until  he  stooped  to  its  level.  When 
the  average  modern  collector  seeks  to 
secure  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  it  is 
almost  invariably  because  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  some  dealer — whose  interest  in 
the  matter,  of  course,  is  quite  disinter¬ 
ested.  If  but  few  of  the  old  masters 
wire  successful  during  all  their  lives, 
if  many  more  among  modern  men  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  is  not  because  there  are  greater 
aitists  nowadays,  but  because  more 
money  is  to  be  made  by  dealers  and 
speculators,  out  of  art.  But  to  meet 
the  new  commercial  conditions  the  ar¬ 
tist  has  first  to  make  concessions,  that 
is.  if  he  wishes  to  keep  up  appearances, 
if  he  w’ishfs  to  keep  in  the  swim,  if  he 
has  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon. 

Even  a  man  as  strong  as  Millais  was 
forced  to  compromise  with  patrons. 
It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  any  com¬ 
parison  is  to  be  made  between  the 
“  Sir  Isumbras,”  the  “  Mariana,”  the 
“  Vale  of  Rest” — the  pictures  upon 
which  Millais’  reputation  will  rest  with 
future  generations — and  the  Miss  Muf- 
fets,  (Jherry  Ripes,  and  Cinderellas 
which  he  turned  out  to  justify  his  pop¬ 
ularity.  But,  having  once  decided  to 
praise,  the  critics  can  countenance  no 
such  qualifications.  If  protest  was 
made  against  Millais  when  he  painted 
or,  at  any  rate,  sold  a  picture  called 
‘‘  Bubbles”  to  be  used  as  a  poster,  the 
vital  point  at 'issue  was  quite  missed. 
People  of  intelligence  know  and  under¬ 
stand  that  as  good  art  can  be  put  in  a 
poster  on  a  hoarding  as  in  the  choir  of 
a  cathedral.  There  was  no  disgrace  ; 


there  was  no  lowering  of  art  when  this 
picture  was  adapted  to  advertisement. 
The  only  trouble  was  in  the  picture 
itself.  As  a  poster,  to  day,  it  still  tells 
far  better  than  the  vast  ruck  of  ill  be- 
otten,  ill-conceived,  vilely-drawn, 
eavily-colored  abominations  with 
which  the  waste  places  of  the  town  are 
papered  :  to  the  horror  of  every  one, 
save  the  young  critic  and  the  collector, 
who  are  afraid  to  say  how  much  they 
are  wearied  of  the  great  poster  craze. 
But  it  is  as  a  picture  that  ‘‘  Bubbles” 
is  found  wanting.  It  suffers  from  that 
excess  of  sentiment  and  tendency  to 
haste,  to  which  Millais  eventually  yield¬ 
ed  in  response  to  the  public  demand. 
He  was  the  accomplished  painter  to  the 
very  end.  To  few  has  such  command 
of  paint,  such  skill  with  the  brush, 
been  given.  But  to  concede  to  popu¬ 
lar  taste  is  to  betray  the  dignity  of  art, 
and  it  is  kinder  to  forget  that'lhe  man 
who,  in  youth,  painted  the  “  Ophelia,” 
in  maturity  was  guilty  of  the  mere 
pretty,  llashy,  Christmas  supplement. 

It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  moment 
to  discuss  Millais’  painting  as  a  whole. 
It  is  long,  more  than  ten  years,  since 
an  exhibition  of  his  collected  work  was 
held.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  more  recent 
pictures  have  been  seen  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  spring  by  spring,  but  they  have 
tended  to  Tower  unduly  one’s  estimate 
of  his  achievement.  The  only  chance 
to  study  his  earlier  w'ork  is  in  a  few 
provincial  galleries  and  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall  annual  show.  But  it  is  nut  by 
looking  at  the  stray  painting,  heie  anil 
there  and  at  intervals,  that  a  mm’s 
life  work  can  be  judged  fairly  and  seii- 
ously.  Until  his  paintings  are  collect¬ 
ed  and  hung  together  upon  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  walls,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
in  the  immediate  future,  it  w'ould  be 
premature,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
just  and  thorough  criticism  of  Millais 
as  a  painter.  One  refuses  to  be  classed 
with  those  geniuses  who  travel  on 
Cook’s  tickets  from  gallery  lo  gallery, 
armed  with  shilling  photographs  and 
foot  rules,  settling  all  questions  of  art. 
Still,  from  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
bis  earlier  work,  when  the  oppoitunity 
has  occurred,  one  realizes  that  he  has 
painted  fine  subjects  and  masterly  por¬ 
traits,  which,  when  they  can  be  seen 
together,  will  amaze  and  delight  artists 
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who  know  him  only  by  his  later  pe¬ 
riod. 

There  is  one  phase  of  his  work,  how¬ 
ever,  which  can  be  discussed — his  book 
illustration.  Until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
speak  seriously  of  him  as  an  illustrator. 
Too  often,  one  is  afraid  that  even  he 
himself  did  not  take  some  of  his  illus¬ 
trations  very  seriously,  for  Millais,  like 
all  other  great  artists,  was  not  precious 
or  self-conscious  in  the  modern  sense. 
But  at  length  it  is  beginning  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  an  artist  may  produce  as 
important  works  of  art  in  black-and- 
white  as  in  color — in  some  cases  much 
more  important.  Etchings,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  have  become 
valuable,  and  for  one  reason  only. 
Simply  because  it  has  paid  dealers  to 
take  them  up,  though  this  they  might 
not  have  known  but  for  Mr.  Ilamer- 
ton,  Meryon’s  prints  of  Old  Paris, 
Whistler’s  of  Old  London,  have  not 
improved  since  they  could  be  purchased 
for  a  few  francs  or  a  few  shillings,  and 
nobody  wanted  them.  But  because 
everybody  wants  them  now,  they  have 
increased  a  thousand-fold  in  commer¬ 
cial  value  owing  to  their  rarity.  In  a 
few  years,  possibly  in  a  few  months, 
for  one  never  can  tell  how,  or  when, 
these  things  happen,  the  collecting 
world  will  discover  that  hidden  away, 
forgotten  and  dishonored,  are  single 
works  of  art  in  black-and-white  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais,  works  which  can  never 
be  duplicated  or  multiplied  ;  and  then, 
before  these  the  glory  of  the  poster 
will  fade,  the  etching,  from  the  fact 
that  it  exists  in  half-a-dozen  copies, 
will  become  cheap,  and  the  Japanese 
print  will  seem  a  weariness  to  the  Besh. 

One  does  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
of  these  forms  of  art  is  to  be  belittled. 
But  it  is  strange  that,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  only  the  original  drawing  by  the 
Old  Master  has  been  collected  ;  though, 
during  this  century,  and  especially  the 
latter  half  of  it,  original  drawings  in 
black-and-white  have  been  made,  which 
are  equal  to  those  by  Diirer.  Diirer’s 
drawings  have  vanished  in  the  process 
of  engraving  ;  almost  all  of  Millais’ 
drawings  made  upon  the  block  have 
disappeared  in  the  same  way  ;  but  even 
the  poorest  of  us  can  afford  the  few 
pennies,  which  is  literally  all  one  must 


pay  for  the  magazines  and  the  books  in 
which  the  engravings  after  Millais  were 
published  ;  while  none  of  us  may  own 
one  of  Diirer’s  portfolios,  or  even  see 
it,  save  in  the  Print  Rooms  of  two  or 
three  Museums.  The  work  of  Diirer, 
which  wo  now  rave  over,  and,  in  an 
ignorant  fashion,  try  to  imitate,  was 
made  for  the  people,  even  as  were  the 
drawings  which  Millais  did  for  Once  a 
Week,  Good  Words,  and  the  Cornhill, 
or  Moxon’s  edition  of  Tennyson.  And 
certainly  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  one  may  own  all  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  and,  therefore,  study  calmly  and 
quietly  at  home,  instead  of  in  a  public 
gallery — where  one  must  go  to  see  the 
Diirers — the  complete  collection  of  Mil¬ 
lais’  illustrations.  From  them  one 
learns  that  he  had  seen  and  enjoyed 
and  been  strengthened  by  the  groat 
illustrator  of  the  past ;  that  he  was 
willing  to  profit  by  the  methods  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries — Gigoux,  the  Jo- 
hannots,  Meissonier,  Menzel,  John  Gil¬ 
bert — to  produce  a  series  of  drawings, 
which,  if  so  trivial  a  detail  is  worth 
consideration,  are  thoroughly  English. 
Far  more  important,  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  artistic.  Some,  especially  his 
illustrations  for  Trollope’s  Framley 
Parsonage,  Orley  Farm,  and  the  Small 
House  at  Allingham,  are  perfect  pre¬ 
sentments  of  the  life  of  his  own  time, 
and  the  volumes  which  contain  these 
masterpieces  can  be  purchased  at  out- 
of-the-way,  second-hand  book-shops 
for  eighteen  pence  each.  This  is  no 
place  to  enter  into  an  argument  as  to 
how  much  his  designs  gained  or  lost  at 
the  hands  of  the  wood-engraver.  What 
the  artist  really  ihought  of  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  his  drawings  will  never  be 
known ;  though  we  have  very  plain 
speaking  on  the  subject  from  Rossetti 
— who  “  loathed  Once  a  Week" — in  his 
letters.  But  Millais’  only  published 
verdict,  from  the  time  his  first  draw¬ 
ing  came  out,  until  the  last  appeared, 
was  the  “quite  satisfied’’  used  by  a 
process  engraver  as  an  advertisement. 

Millais  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  subjects  of  his  own  time  in  black- 
and  white  any  more  than  in  paint. 
History,  sacred  and  profane,  poetry, 
old  and  new,  were  treated  by  him  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  the  sa  tie  energy, 
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the  same  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning.  Though  among  his 
drawings,  as  well  as  his  paintings — and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  every  other 
great  man — there  were  failures,  still 
the  larger  part  of  his  work  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  a  number  of  etchings  ; 
but  these  are  almost  unknown,  have 
been  almost  unseen.  His  first  pub¬ 
lished  drawing  is  said  to  be  the  “  Fire¬ 
side  Story,”  illustrating  “  Frost  in  the 
Holidays,”  in  William  Allingham’s 
Music  Master,  SihooV  which  includes  de¬ 
signs  by  Rossetti  and  Arthur  Hughes  : 
“Excellent  painters,”  Allingham  writes 
apologetically  in  his  Preface,  “  who, 
on  my  behalf  have  submitted  their 
genius  to  the  risks  of  wood-engraving.” 
Millais’  drawing  was  engraved  by  Dal- 
ziel.  It  represents  a  group  of  children, 
sitting  at  home  “  by  the  merry  fire,” 
listening  to  one — 

“  Who  is  to  tell  some  wondrous  Isle 
Almost  to  turn  the  warm  cheeks  pale, 

Set  chins  on  hands,  make  grave  eyes  stare.’’ 

The  design  is  perfectly  simple,  it  is 
well  drawn— but  that  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  by  that  time 
(1855)  had  produced  some  of  his  great¬ 
est  work  in  color — and  it  illustrates  the 
lines  perfectly.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  full  tone  or  any  tone  in  the  picture, 
which  suggests  an  ordinary  room,  all 
the  interest  being  centred  in  the  faces 
of  the  storyteller  and  the  listeners; 
and  this  concentration,  or  rather  this 
subjection  of  the  artist  to  the  subject 
he  is  illustrating,  distinguishes  all  of 
ilillais’  best  work  in  black-and-white, 
as  it  does  that  of  Menzel  and  Meis- 
sonier.  In  many  ways  his  drawings, 
notably  those  for  Moxon’s  Tennyson 
published  a  couple  of  years  later  (1857), 
often  show  more  than  the  poet  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words  ;  take  the  “  St.  Agnes’ 
Eve,”  for  example.  Of  this  it  has 
lately  been  said,  that  it  is  a  new  imagi¬ 
native  reading  of  the  poem,  because  in 
it  the  woman  appears  passing  up  a  steep 
and  narrow  stairway  between  prison¬ 
like  walls.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Millais  had  any  thought  of  trying 
to  surpass  Tennyson’s  description. 
The  poet  distinctly  states  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  convent.  Most  old 
convents  and  monastic  buildings  have 


turret  stairs  with  unglazed  windows  ; 
stairs  so  dark  that  a  candle  must  be 
taken,  while,  from  one  of  their  high 
windows,  it  would  only  be  possible  to 
got  an  arrangement  of  slanting  shad¬ 
ows,  the  effect  of  moonlight  and  snow 
upon  the  ground  and  roofs  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
Millais  merely  thought  the  matter  over 
and  took  the  best  point  of  view  for  his 
purpose.  The  imaginative  rendering 
resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  ar¬ 
tist  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
poem,  and  went  to  work  earnestly  and 
intelligently  to  show  everything  de¬ 
scribed  or  suggested.  If  to  do  this  im¬ 
plies  great  imagination  one  would  not 
quarrel  with  that  use  of  the  word.  It 
seems  to  prove,  rather,  much  thought, 
careful  reading  of  the  lines,  and  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  illustrate  the  whole  poem  by 
one  picture.  Both  in  conception  and 
execution  it  far  excels  Stanfield’s  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  convent  that  serves  as  a  tail¬ 
piece.  However,  it  is  only  this  union 
of  fine  conception  and  accomplished 
execution  that  makes  the  really  great 
artist.  To  discuss  the  two  things  sepa¬ 
rately  would  be  an  absurdity. 

In  many  of  the  books  published  be¬ 
tween  1857  and  1860  there  are  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Millais ;  among  Ihem,  the 
‘‘  Finding  of  Moses”  in  the  Lays  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  ‘‘  Dream”  and  “  Love” 
in  Willmott’s  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Cenhiry.  In  1859  he  commenced  work 
for  Oyice  a  Week,  and  his  name  appears 
on  the  cover  of  the  new  magazine  as 
one  of  the  regular  artist-contributors. 
He  continued  during  1860  to  work  for 
it,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the 
starting  of  the  CornhUl,  he  was  given 
Framley  Parsonage  to  illustrate.  In 
this  story  he  really  finds  himself.  The 
last  drawing  in  the  volume,  “Is  it  not 
a  Lie?”  is  as  good,  as  distinguished, 
as  anything  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  A 
woman,  in  the  great  crinoline  of  the 
period,  has  thrown  herself  upon  a  bed 
in  a  room  furnished  in  (he  fashion  of 
the  time,  or,  rather,  in  earlier  fashion, 
for  there  is  an  eighteenth-century  mir¬ 
ror  on  the  wall,  the  only  detail  not 
hinted,  but  worked  out.  If  one  can¬ 
not  see  in  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  room  great 
art,  one  cannot  understand  it  in  the 
‘‘  Sir  Isumbras”  or  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
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However,  every  “  Mees  Old  Maid”  in 
England  knows  all  about  the  marbles, 
and  can  talk  so  glibly  of  them  that  she 
would  never  think  of  this  little  gem  as 
art.  As  though  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  was  not  tied  to  modernity,  in  1863 
there  appeared  in  Good  Words  hisillus 
tratious  to  the  “  Parables  of  our  Lord,” 
a  series  of  Bible  pictures  which,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  have  never  been  equalled. 
In  these  tnere  is  the  same  conviction 
and  realism  that  one  finds  in  the  work 
of  Kemhrandt  and  the  old  men.  No 
doubt,  had  Millais  gone  to  the  East 
with  Holman  Hunt,  he  would  have 
added  local  color.  As  it  is,  one  feels 
the  same  honest  endeavor  to  render  a 
scene  that  is  revealed  in  the  etchings 
of  Rembrandt.  The  drawings  are  not 
all  faultless.  The  introduction  of  the 
careless  version  of  the  Salute  in  the 
background  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
does  not  add  to  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  serious  study  of  the  stony 
ground  in  the  Sower,  made  on  the  edge 
of  some  English  wood,  is  quite  as  con¬ 
vincing  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Sometimes,  in  several  of  the 
other  drawings,  one  detects  a  sort  of 
concession  to  the  tourist,  to  the  trav¬ 
elled  pedant  :  a  concession  which  Rem¬ 
brandt  never  made.  Rembrandt’s 
Jews  are  the  Jews  of  the  Ghetto  of 
Amsterdam.  Millais’  figures  are  nei¬ 
ther  altogether  Oriental,  nor  altogether 
English.  Hence  those  subjects  in 
which  there  is  no  attempt  to  introduce 
local  color  are  the  most  successful,  and 
of  these  the  grim  ‘‘  Enemy  Sowing 
Tares”  is  unquestionably  a  master¬ 
piece.  The  Parable  Series  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  1864,  in  book  form,  by  Rout- 
ledge,  and  of  all  the  books  of  this  peri¬ 
od  it  is  the  rarest.  The  prey  and  the 
sport  of  the  Sunday-School  and  the 
nursery,  it  has  vanished.  Some  day 
the  intelligent  collector  and  dealer  will 
struggle  for  this  shockingly- bound, 
pastel  board-printed,  gilt-edged  vol¬ 
ume,  as  already  he  struggles  for  the 
etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  Whistler. 

In  Dumas’  Mattres  Modernes  there 
are  several  drawings,  notably  “  The 
Death  of  the  Consumptive,”  “The 
Ruined  Devotee  of  the  Turf,’’  and 


“  The  Wife’s  Appeal,”  which  show 
that  Millais,  in  the  early  fifties,  worked 
out  the  projects  for  his  pictures  in  pen- 
and-ink  most  elaborately,  proving  that 
he  really  cared  for  this  medium,  and 
that  he  was  an  illustrator  from  choice, 
not  from  compulsion.  His  interest  in 
black-and  white  has  continued,  though 
not  always  active,  even  to  this  year, 
when  he  did  the  frontispiece  for  one  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais’  books — a  drawing 
of  an  old  naturalist.  Millais  was  not 
by  any  means  the  inventor  of  book  il¬ 
lustration  in  England,  but  he  was  un- 
questionablv  the  practical  exponent  of 
the  possibilities  of  that  art  in  the  early 
sixties.  If  Rossetti  resurrected  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  method  of  drawing  ;  if 
Frederick  Sandys  brought  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  same  time,  Millais  ex¬ 
plained,  most  conclusively,  that  the 
life  around  us  is  as  beautiful  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  past ;  and  Whistler,  Small, 
North,  Pinwell,  Keene,  Du  Maurier 
and  Walker  were  among  the  witnesses 
to  this  great  truth.  One  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  however,  that  the  men 
who  carried  the  English  art  of  illustra¬ 
tion  to  perfection  were  Frederick  San¬ 
dys  and  Arthur  Boyd  Houghton.  No 
one  in  England  has  ever  approached 
Sandys’  drawing  in  line  for  fac-simile 
reproduction  by  the  wood-engraver. 
One  has  certainly  yet  to  be  shown  mod¬ 
ern  drawings,  made  upon  the  wood  or 
upon  paper,  in  England,  which  ap¬ 
proach  those  of  Boyd  Houghton.  And 
yet  both  of  these  men,  certainly  the 
latter,  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  Millais. 
With  him,  this  form  of  art  was  devel¬ 
oped  ;  when  they,  in  their  turn,  stop¬ 
ped  working,  it  ceased  to  exist.  The 
black-and-white  art  of  the  sixties  was 
a  genuine  and  original  movement  in 
this  country,  and  to  Sir  J.  E.  Millais 
belongs  the  credit  for  much  of  it.  At 
the  Exhibition,  which  is  sure  to  be 
held  before  long,  a  room  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  his  contributions  to  what  just¬ 
ly  may  be  called  “  the  Golden  Age  of 
English  Illustration.”  To  leave  such 
a  record  in  paint  and  print  is  to  have 
made  life  for  him  worth  living. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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FORTUNES  OF  PARIS. 
For  the  Last  Fifty  Years. 


Paris  has  been  the  heart  of  France 
since  Louis  XI.  consolidated  a  king¬ 
dom.  But  the  Revolution — the  Revo¬ 
lution  j9ar  excellence — changed  all  for¬ 
mer  conditions.  Under  the  old  regime 
the  grands  seigneurs  crowded  to  the 
Court  fiom  the  couutry  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  race  to  ruin.  But  only 
the  men  of  the  bluest  blood  and  the 
highest  pretensions  were  welcomed  to 
the  Louvre  or  the  royal  chateaux,  al¬ 
though  each  of  the  seigneurs  had  his 
followers  or  parasites,  whom  he  sought 
to  advance.  Each  province  had  its 
parliament  and  its  governor,  who  held 
the  little  court  whimi  sufficed  for  local 
ambitions.  There  the  poorer  noble  or 
the  well-born  hobereau  could  cut  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure,  and  hope  for  a  place  or  a 
sinecure  suited  to  his  station.  There 
was  a  local  noblesse  of  the  robe,  with 
a  host  of  hangers-on,  and  besides  the 
multiplicity  of  minor  official  appoint¬ 
ments  which  have  always  existed  in 
Franco,  there  were  openings  for  men 
of  brains  and  cupidity  as  intendatits  to 
administer  the  domains  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees — to  grind  the  vassals,  to  exact 
the  corvees,  and  to  take  heavy  toll  for 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  commission 
and  douceurs.  That  state  of  society 
was  swept  away  by  the  Revolution.  In 
those  times  of  turmoil  and  terror,  when 
the  democratic  caldron  boiled  over,  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  disappeared,  and 
the  places  they  had  filled  were  left  va¬ 
cant  Society  was  shaken  to  its  foun¬ 
dations,  and  a  new  world  had  come  up, 
with  the  general  levelling  of  classes, 
where  everything  w'as  thrown  open  to 
talent,  energy,  self-confidence,  and 
audacity.  The  map  of  France  was  re¬ 
modelled  ;  the  provinces,  with  their 
semi-independent  satraps,  who  squan¬ 
dered  their  revenues  in  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
oriental  state,  gave  place  to  depart¬ 
ments  administered  h^prefets,  appoint¬ 
ed  and  directed  by  a  central  authority. 
Then  the  gravitation  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  capital  became  inevitable, 
and  thenceforth  Paris  has  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  adventurers 


of  every  kind,  and,  as  wo  might  add, 
of  every  nation. 

We  are  not  sketching  the  recent  po¬ 
litical  history  of  France.  We  shall 
only  remark,  by  way  of  introducing 
Captain  Bingham’s  suggestive  “  Recol¬ 
lections,”*  that  the  Government  has 
oscillated  between  democracy  and  dic¬ 
tatorships  since  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General  and  the  collapse  of  the 
old  regime.  The  coups  d'Hat  of  Fruc- 
tidor  and  Brumaire  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  autocracy  oi  Napoleon. 
Louis  XVIII.  accepted  the  constitu¬ 
tional  charter  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  an  elected  Assembly,  and  Charles 
X.  was  sent  into  exile  for  tampering 
with  that  essential  title  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Louis  Philippe,  who  might  have 
done  better  for  himself  and  his  family 
had  he  been  ‘wise  enough  to  insist  on  a 
regency  and  the  rights  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  was  the  “  King  of 
the  Fiench”  and  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  who  elected  to  dismiss  him  in 
his  turn  when  he  outraged  democratic 
susceptibilities.  The  Prince  President, 
when  he  violated  his  sacramental  oath 
and  terrorized  the  Boulevards  with  a 
butchery,  pleading  Hugo’s  dPayKi]  and 
imperative  stress  of  circumstances, 
sought  absolution  in  an  appeal  to  the 
democracy,  whom  he  hoped  to  master 
when  the  reins  of  Government  were 
held  firmly  in  his  hands.  Again  he 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  of 
the  plebiscite,  when  his  power  had  been 
shaken  and  his  popularity  endangered 
by  the  Mexican  fiasco  and  his  misman¬ 
agement  of  foreign  affairs.  Since  that 
memorable  day  of  September,  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  pavement  appropriat¬ 
ed  power,  what  we  may  call  the  consti¬ 
tutional  democracy  has  had  everything 
in  its  own  way,  with  the  exception  of 
the  interval  of  Parisian  anarchy  under 
the  Commune,  which  was  the  most 
fundamentally  democratic  development 
of  all. 


*  ReooIlectioDs  of  Paris.  By  Captain  the 
Hon.  D.  Bingham.  Chapman  &,  Hall,  1896. 
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Paris  is  the  most  inviting  field  for 
adventurers ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
surest  proof  of  the  vitality  and  sound 
qualities  of  a  really  great  nation,  that 
France  has  not  only  survived  the  calam¬ 
ity  of  the  German  war,  but  made  her¬ 
self  more  formidable  than  ever  as  a 
military  Power.  Thanks  to  her  vast 
internal  resources,  she  has  continued 
to  prosper  and  pay  her  way,  though 
she  has  reorganized  her  forces  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  replaced  the 
strong  natural  frontiers  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  with  artificial  defences  which 
experts  pronounce  to  be  well-nigh  im¬ 
pregnable.  Yet  assuredly  stability  of 
government  has  done  nothing  for  her, 
and  “  statesmen”  rise  to  the  surface 
with  startling  rapidity,  to  disappear 
like  bubbles  on  the  stream.  Aspirants 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  path 
to  power  may  be  made  somewhat  too 
easy.  A  jealous  rival  asks  no  better 
luck  than  to  push  an  embarrassing  op¬ 
ponent  up  to  the  premiership.  The 
victim  must  either  be  precipitated  from 
that  sad  eminence  or  take  the  plunge 
sooner  or  later.  Ills  single  object  is  to 
fall  with  a  certain  dignity,  so  that  in 
the  universal  shattering  or  discrediting 
of  political  reputations,  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  may  give  him  a 
second  chance.  It  was  thought  that 
Ministries  had  succeeded  each  other 
with  startling  rapidity  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  ;  but 
with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and 
the  democratic  apotheosis,  the  pace  has 
been  accelerated  with  phenomenal 
velocity.  ”  Ma  foi*'  exclaimed  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  il  est  bien  distingue,'^  when 
he  saw  an  undecorated  Englishman  at 
a  brilliant  Court  reception  where  every 
one  was  glittering  with  crosses  and 
stars.  And  that  may  be  said  now  of 
any  fairly  prominent  politician  who  has 
not  figured  and  failed  as  a  Cabinet  Min¬ 
ister. 

Mr.  Morley  discussed  the  power  of 
the  Press,  not  long  ago,  at  a  ^literary 
gathering  in  London.  Whatever  it 
may  be  here,  in  Paris  it  is  distinctly 
tending  to  increase,  because  there  is 
greater  stability  in  the  Press  than  in 
the  Parliament.  Formerly ‘the  spark¬ 
ling  leader-writer  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  a  name  and  become  an  authority 
almost  invariably  sought  the  suffrages 


of  a  constituency.  If  he  could  speak 
half  as  well  as  he  could  write — and 
most  Frenchmen  have  persuasive  facil¬ 
ity  of  speech — he  looked  to  office, 
crosses  of  the  Legion,  and  a  pension  in 
retreat.  Now  the  man  who  speaks  ha¬ 
bitually  with  the  voice  of  the  “  Temps” 
of  the  ‘‘  D5bats”  is  far  more  of  a  power 
than  the  man  who  may  make  so  brief  a 
stay  in  the  Ministry  that  the  office  mes¬ 
sengers  have  scarcely  time  to  identify 
him.  See  recent  caricatures  in  the 
‘‘  Charivari,”  passim.  Moreover,  the 
leading  pressmen  not  only  have  the 
agreeable  sense  of  permanency,  but 
they  are  as  well  paid  as  the  Ministers 
and  infinitely  more  independent.  The 
hopes  the  Parisian  press  hold  out  to  the 
ambitious  intellects  of  young  France 
are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  present 
state  of  things  in  journalism.  We 
know  on  sure  authority  that  nothing  is 
more  desperately  speculative  than  the 
venture  of  some  clever  young  provin¬ 
cial  who  would  take  to  journalism  as  a 
career  —or  as  the  entrance  to  politics. 
If  his  contributions  have  the  luck  to  be 
accepted  in  some  provincial  paper,  he 
is  seldom  or  never  paid.  If  he  is  poor, 
he  struggles  on  and  perseveres  in  a  gar¬ 
ret  on  the  French  counterpart  of  the 
little  oatmeal  which  is  said  to  have 
nourished  the  early  Edinburgh  Review¬ 
ers.  It  is  touching  and  admirable  to 
think  of  his  manfully  doing  his  best 
work,  and  keeping  the  fires  of  inspira¬ 
tion  alive,  cheered  only  by  some  faint, 
distant  hope.  Then  perhaps  the  day 
comes  when,  like  the  Chatteris  actors 
in  “  Pendennis,”  he  finds  he  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  an  omnipotent 
manager  in  the  capital.  The  country¬ 
man  goes  up  to  Paris,  transfers  his  lit¬ 
erary  headquarters  to  the  Caf6  Chose, 
is  permitted  or  invited  to  sign  his  arti¬ 
cles  ;  and  thenceforward,  if  he  can  stay 
as  well  as  go  the  pace,  his  future  is  as¬ 
sured.  The  successful  writer  who  signs 
is  open  to  tempting  offers,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  him  handsomely  to  re¬ 
tain  his  services.  Moreover,  he  has  a 
character  to  maintain,  and  though  he 
may  be  unscrupulous  or  sophistical,  in 
the  main  he  is  consistent.  Ilis  sup¬ 
port  is  courted,  and  if  he  bo  not  actu¬ 
ally  bought,  there  are  indirect  ways  in 
which  a  Minister  or  promoter  can  en¬ 
gage  the  alliance  of  an  effective  pen. 
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If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
his  profession  palls  on  him,  he  knows 
that  he  can  always  try  a  turn  at  the 
government  of  France. 

Now  that  prefets  pass  like  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  minor  official  appoint¬ 
ments  no  longer  offer  the  former  in¬ 
ducements  to  frugal  Frenchmen  who 
love  a  comfortable  and  assured  income, 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion,  and  local 
reverence.  The  prizes  in  successful 
-  journalism  take  many  forms,  and  the 
leading  journals  are  closely  associated 
with  the  high  finance.  In  France,  as 
in  Germany,  many  of  the  journals,  like 
the  railways,  are  financed  by  great 
Hebrew  capitalists.  It  is  no  new 
thing  ;  and  to  go  no  further  back  than 
the  Second  Empire,  Captain  Bingham 
gives  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
the  Rothschilds.  Alfred  de  Musset,  who 
was  shy  and  sensitive,  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  read  a  new  poem  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
only  the  Emperor  and  his  consort  were 
to  be  present.  During  the  reading 
a  gentleman  entered,  and  the  poet 
stopped.  It  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  Emperor  would  have  re¬ 
sented  the  unprecedented  intrusion, 
but  the  gentleman  was  Baron  Roths¬ 
child.  As  he  deprecated  the  money¬ 
lender’s  hold  over  an  impecunious 
client,  the  poet  had  to  be  flattered  into 
compliance,  and  the  roaster  of  many 
millions  remained  to  listen.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  devotees  of  mammon 
have  become  more  eager  or  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  since  then,  for  that  could 
hardly  be.  But  the  worship  of  mam¬ 
mon  has  become  more  absorbing  and 
exclusive  since  the  plutocracy  is  become 
the  aristocracy  of  the  democratic  re¬ 
public.  Paris  lost  the  show  and  seduc¬ 
tive  glitter  which  gilded  the  extrava¬ 
gances  and  corruptions  of  the  Empire. 
The'^Elysian  fields  in  the  fashionable 
hours  of  the  afternoon  are  more  like 
the  sombre  realms  of  Pluto,  though  in 
fact  Plutus  is  evidently  the  presiding 
deity.  Vulgar  ostentation  is  the  pre¬ 
dominating  feature,  and  if  one  would 
shine,  money  one  must  have.  The  old 
restaurants  which  have  disappeared — 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  Trois  Freres, 
and  Philippe’s— were  by  no  means 
cheap,  but  the  others  which  have  re 
placed  them,  and  are  most  in  vogue 


for  the  moment,  seem  to  seek  to  rec¬ 
ommend  themselves  by  extortionate 
charges.  Still  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  find 
the  outlay  which  used  to  suffice  insuffi¬ 
cient  now.  For  diplomatic  hospitality 
must  satisfy  am’  gratify  the  guests,  and 
the  haute  finance,  which  is  not  the  least 
important  element  of  the  society  which 
is  to  be  conciliated,  expects  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  as  it  entertains.  There  is  a 
lower  stratum  filled  by  the  people  of 
passage,  who  flock  to  the  grand  hotels 
or  occupy  a  sumptuous  apartment  for 
the  season.  They  have  made  their 
piles  by  pork  or  petroleum,  by  stocks 
or  silver  in  North  America  ;  they  have 
swindled  the  State  and  the  foreign  im¬ 
migrants  in  Argentina  or  Mexico  ;  they 
have  enriched  themselves  by  Transvaal 

fold  or  by  diamonds  in  the  Orange 
'ree  State  ;  or  they  may  be  simply  re¬ 
spectable  parvenus  who,  having  inore 
money  than  they  need,  have  gone  over 
to  Paris  to  have  a  good  time.  Their 
careless  expenditure  may  be  beneficial 
to  trade,  but  it  forces  up  the  cost  of 
living  to  all  classes.  The  result  is  a 
choice  of  alternatives  to  the  many  whose 
modest  or  precarious  incomes  are  bare¬ 
ly  sufficient  for  their  wants.  Either 
they  carry  French  frugality  to  parsi¬ 
mony,  pinching  and  saving,  or  they 
are  tempted  to  risk  small  speculatiAe 
ventures.  If  they  win,  they  increase 
their  stakes,  for  there  is  no  such  entic¬ 
ing  passion  as  successful  gambling. 
There  are  still  leviathans  who  conceive 
daring  schemes  and  plunge  heavily  for 
millions  of  francs,  as  in  those  days  of 
the  Empire  and  imperial  concessions 
and  sleeping  partnerships  with  all  pow¬ 
erful  Ministers,  which  Zola  has  depicted 
in  the  “  Debacle”  with  exceptionally 
realistic  vigor.  But  now  the  class  of 
players  has  deteriorated,  as  at  the 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo.  Still,  as  Paris 
will  always  be  the  heart  of  France,  the 
Bourse  is  more  than  ever  the  soul  of 
Paris  It  is  the  financial  journals,  or 
the  financial  columns  in  tne  political 
papers,  which  are  sought  and  read  with 
most  anxious  avidity.  Nothing  gives 
more  piquancy  to  your  morning  paper 
than  the  possibility  that  some  sudden 
rise  or  fall  may  announce  either  tem¬ 
porary  riches  or  ruin.  The  spread  of 
dangerously  speculative  investment  is 
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obviously  demoralizing  to  any  commu¬ 
nity,  but — tliougli,  we  confess,  we  can 
detect  few  signs  of  that — it  should  con¬ 
duce  to  amicable  international  rela¬ 
tions.  The  man  who  has  an  open  bull 
account,  or  who  has  placed  his  savings 
in  Egyptians  or  in  South  African 
mines,  cannot  desire  that  his  country 
should  quarrel  with  the  English,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  dislike  us.  Nor 
does  he.  But  neither  the  careful  p'ere 
de  famille  nor  the  hardy  speculator  can 
control  the  irresponsible  rhupsodists 
of  the  Assembly  or  the  firebrands  in 
the  press,  who  play  solely  for  their  own 
hands,  and  pauder  to  the  blind  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  populace. 

One  other  set  of  adventurers  we  must 
advert  to  who  still  set  their  faces  tow¬ 
ard  the  capital  in  spite  of  hard  eco¬ 
nomical  facts  and  sore  discouragement. 
They  are  a  dangerous  legacy  of  the  os¬ 
tentation  and  indirect  corruption  of 
the  Empire,  as  they  were  the  backbone 
and  partly  the  origin  of  the  Commune. 
AVhen  llaussmann  was  carrying  out  his 
wholesale  demolitions  and  reconstruc¬ 
tions,  he  employed  crowds  of  workmen 
at  high  wages.  Distress  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  was  relieved  by  the  assurance  of 
engagements  in  Paris.  The  Empire 
passed,  but  the  workmen  remained  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Communists- 
and  draw  wages  for  plajing  at  soldiers. 
The  building  which  gave  them  em¬ 
ployment  had  increased  the  room-rents 
and  the  cost  of  living  by  sweeping 
away  the  old  rookeries  and  rabbit-war¬ 
rens.  Labor  clidmes  now,  and  the 
monts  de  pUte  of  the  northern  quarters 
do  a  brisker  business  at  present  than 
the  Bourse.  Yet  a  golden  tradition  is 
slow  to  die  out,  and  ill-informed  pro¬ 
vincials  still  fiock  to  the  fabled  El 
Dorado  where  the  rich  veins  were  ex¬ 
hausted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Nor  need  we  add  that  there  can  be  no 
more  perilous  element  than  a  mass  of 
precariously  employed  workmen,  in 
possession  of  the  suffrage,  who  can 
menace  by  their  mass  meetings  and 
semi  secret  societies  the  demagogues 
and  tribunes  who  are  eager  to  truckle 
to  them.  Had  Boulanger  had  a  grain 
more  resolution,  had  there  been  a 
Fleury  to  force  him  to  set  the  spark 
to  those  explosive  materials,  the  con¬ 
spirators  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Madeleine 


might  have  succeeded  like  Kinglake’s 
Brethren  of  the  Elysee. 

The  chief  interest  and  value  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Bingham’s  volumes  are  that  they 
throw  some  novel  and  instructive  light 
on  the  course  of  French  history  since 
the  Prince  Presid  nt,  after  making  his 
coup  (Titat,  claimed  to  have  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Empire  on  national  suffrage. 
They  are  desultory  and  gossipy,  and  we 
mnst  necessarily  treat  them  in  a  gos¬ 
sipy  and  desultory  fashion.  The  writ¬ 
er  speaks  with  a  certain  authority. 
Married  to  a  Frenchwoman,  he  mixed 
much  in  J^arisian  society  :  he  acted  as 
correspondent  to  the  original  “  Pall 
Mall,”  to  the  “  Scotsman,”  and  other 
papers  :  he  was  always  on  the  search 
for  facts  :  he  had  the  entree  to  the  Min¬ 
istries  and  the  salons.  He  says  he  kept 
no  diaries  ;  but,  like  M.  Blowitz,  the 
famous  correspondent  of  the  “  Times,” 
he  has  a  niarvellously  exact  and  tena¬ 
cious  memory.  We  have  checked  his 
volumes,  so  far  us  they  concern  the 
Empire,  with  those  of  Felix  White- 
burst,  who,  when  corresponding  for 
the  journal  ”  with  the  greatest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world,”  was  a  favored  and 
petted  guest  at  the  Tuileries,  St.  Cloud, 
and  Compiegne.  We  know  that  White¬ 
hurst  would  introduce  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  Emperor  without  even 
the  ceremony  of  a  previous  request ; 
and  we  have  found  Whitehurst,  who 
knew  more  of  the  Court  gossip  than 
most  men,  always  in  essential  accord¬ 
ance  with  Bingham.  Moreover,  the 
writer  can  vouch  personally  for  the 
truth  of  various  statements  which  seem 
somewhat  startling.  Captain  Bing¬ 
ham’s  reminiscences  of  the  two  sieges 
— and  through  both  he  remained  in 
residence  as  correspondent,  per  balloon 
or  otherwise — are  especially  curious, 
and  his  sketches  of  celebrities  or  noto¬ 
rieties  are  shrewd,  incisive,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  freely  illustrated  by  sugges¬ 
tive  anecdote. 

The  ”  Recollections”  begin  in  the 
spring  of  1865  with  the  death  of  De 
Morny.  The  Emperor  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  astuteness  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  illegitimate  brother, 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not 
backward  in  paying  such  debts.  He 
gave  the  embarrassed  duke  the  Mexican 
question  ;  he  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
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Bcandalons  affair  of  the  Jecker  bonds  ; 
and  so  the  shady  transactions  of  the 
^eculative  Swiss  banker  led  on  to 
Queretaro,  Sedan,  and  Wilhelmshohe. 
As  for  De  Morny,  he  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive  type  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers  who  were  the  treacherous 
props  of  the  Empire.  Dissipatid  and 
prodigal,  he  had  nevertheless  high  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities,  and  he  exercised  a 
magnetic  fascination  on  individuals. 
Notoriously  a  faithless  husband,  he 
charmed  his  wealthy  and  highborn  wife 
into  devoted  attachment.  He  grasped 
at  money  like  Fouquet,  and  like  Fou- 
quet  he  lavished  it  magnificently  on 
graceful  hospitality  and  the  generous 
patronage  of  genius  and  the  arts.  But 
money  he  was  bound  to  have,  and  so 
the  ill-fated  Maximilian  was  sent  to 
Mexico.  “  He  preferred  leaving  this 
world  as  the  Rtgent  d ’Orleans  did. 
He  had  to  choose  between  renouncing 
the  pleasures  or  sins  of  youth  and  a 
sudden  catastrophe,  and  ho  chose  the 
latter.”  It  gives  an  idea  of  his  sumptu¬ 
ous  style  of  living,  that  when  he  died 
there  were  145  horses  in  his  stables. 
But  that  extravagance  was  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Second  as  of  the 
First  Empire.  Adventurers  sprung 
from  nothing,  or  with  no  family  in¬ 
heritance,  received  liberal  salaries, 
which  they  were  expected  to  spend. 
Lavish  as  the  salaries  were,  the  rivalry 
of  ostentation  made  them  insufficient, 
and  if  he  lived  on  his  appointments, 
the  husband  and  father  saw  no  means 
of  providing  for  his  family.  To  give  a 
man  exalted  hereditary  rank  with  in¬ 
adequate  income  was  virtually  compel¬ 
ling  him  to  practise  oriental  corrup¬ 
tion.  So  the  Ministers  naturally  be¬ 
came  the  sleeping  partners  of  financiers, 
coulissiers,  and  promoters  looking  out 
for  lucrative  concessions.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  public  enterprise  was 
handicapped  with  exorbitant  commis¬ 
sions  ;  it  was  as  certain  that  no  State 
secret  could  be  kept  if  money  were  to 
be  made  by  selling  it. 

The  French  might  have  looked 
leniently  on  such  Palace  scandals  as 
the  imperial  intrigue  with  Marguerite 
Bellanger,  of  which  we  have  such  an 
amusing  account  as  might  make  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  comedy  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  the 


amorous  indiscretions  of  their  greatest 
monarchs — of  Henri  Quatre  and  Louis 
Quatorze.  They  might  have  tolerated 
the  financial  scandals,  for  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  and  envied  the  fortunate 
offenders.  But  the  Empire  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  was  bound  to  be  successful, 
and  to  flatter  the  national  pride  by  the 
glorification  of  the  great  nation.  W  hen 
the  Emperor’s  star  was  eclipsed  and  he 
lost  credit  for  political  sagacity,  his 
constitutional  adversaries  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  the  Radical  agitators 
began  to  raise  their  heads.  Even  in 
early  days  he  had  been  faced  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  three  sarcastic  and  incisive 
debaters  who  had  taxed  all  the  suavity 
and  tact  of  the  President  De  Morny. 
But  Favre,  Picard,  and  Emile  Olivier 
were  guarded  in  their  invective,  and 
studiously  confined  themselves  to  the 
limits  of  correct  parliamentary  debate. 
Now  there  were  ugly  storm-warnings 
ill  the  perorations  of  popular  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  may  have  been  actuated 
by  enthusiasm,  the  thirst  for  notoriety, 
or  by  far-sighted  worldly  Wisdom.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  honored  his  parvenu 
brother  with  a  visit  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1867.  Politically  it 
was  merely  an  unfortunate  contretemps 
that  the  Czar  should  have  been  shot  at 
in  the  Champs  Elysoes.  It  was  more 
ominously  significant  that  the  illustri¬ 
ous  guest  should  have  been  insulted  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice  by  a  lawyer  who 
bad  already  the  ear  of  the  Courts.  It 
was  coarsely  uncivil,  to  say  the  least, 
when  M.  Floquet,  stepping  forward, 
shouted  “  Vive  la  Pologne  !”  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  For  it  has  always  been 
the  fate  of  unlucky  Poland  to  be  the 
object  of  the  sentimental  attachment 
of  subversive  France,  though  nothing 
but  disappointments  and  baffled  hopes 
have  come  of  relations  that  have  in¬ 
variably  been  abruptly  broken  off  when 
French  selfishness  demanded  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  protege.  Had  the  Empire 
been  as  stable  as  it  appeared  to  super¬ 
ficial  observers,  Floquet  had  finished 
his  career  before  it  was  well  begun. 
But  in  French  politics  it  is  the  unex¬ 
pected  one  may  confidently  expect, 
when  a  man  has  physical  stamina  as 
well  as  talent  and  pluck.  The  exiles 
of  Cayenne  or  New  Caledonia  may 
come  home  to  fill  high  Cabinet  office. 
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and  trim  the  sails  of  the  Stale  in  criti¬ 
cal  emergencies,  if  they  do  not  actually 
steer  the  ship.  Floquet,  branded  by 
the  Imperialists  as  the  blackest  of 
sheep,  lived  to  become  President  of  the 
Chamber  and  Prime  Minister.  And 
dear  as  the  Russian  Alliance  is  to 
France,  even  Russian  statesmen  con¬ 
sented  to  tolerate  him  in  the  latter 
capacity.  They  knew,  to  be  sure,  that 
it  was  hardly  woith  while  to  object, 
since,  though  there  to-day,  he  would 
surely  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Meantime  Rochefort  caused  far  more 
anxiety  than  Floquet.  Had  his  nerve 
been  equal  to  his  intellectual  audacity, 
he  might  more  than  once  have  precipi¬ 
tated  a  crisis,  and  notably  at  the  funer¬ 
al  of  Victor  Noir.  Maityrdom,  in  the 
shape  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  he  was 
ready  to  court,  but  he  shrunk  before 
bullets  and  the  sabres  of  the  gendarme¬ 
rie.  He  stung  like  a  hornet,  he  was 
perpetually  renewing  his  venom,  and 
the  hum,  like  that  of  the  restless  mos¬ 
quito,  was  ever  troubling  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  autocrats  of  the  Tuilcries. 
A  typical  French  wit,  the  fluency,  fire, 
and  fertility  that  fed  the  daily  “  Lan- 
terne”  were  simply  amazing  :  he  had 
something  of  the  blighting  mockery  of 
Voltaire  ;  he  had  a  diabolical  instinct 
for  making  self-seeking  statecraft  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  and  more  damning  than  all  was 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  Empire 
supplied  unfailing  subjects  for  his 
satire.  Like  the  hoi  net  or  mosquito, 
he  was  always  ready  to  search  out  the 
exposed  points,  or  to  sting  an  open  sore 
into  festering.  He  was  banished,  of 
course,  or  rather  he  took  flight ;  but 
when  the  pestilential  little  news-sheet 
had  been  proscribed  in  France,  a  good 
stroke  of  contraband  business  was  being 
done  between  Brussels  and  Paris.  Each 
smuggled  copy  of  the  “  Lanterne” 
fetched  a  fancy  price,  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  to  be  read  with  keen  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  laughers  were  with 
Rochefort.  Louis  Napoleon  was  not 
so  cold-blooded  a  man  as  is  generally 
supposed,  and  we  fancy  he  paid  Roche¬ 
fort  the  compliment  of  cordially  de¬ 
testing  him.  He  would  gladly  have 
dropped  him  down  an  oubliette  d  la 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  welcomed  him 
to  Compifegneand  St.  Cloud  with  Meri- 
mee  and  About.  But  Rochefort  was 


one  of  those  cross-grained  and  enven¬ 
omed  assailants  who  are  neither  to  be 
petted  nor  flattered.  Assuredly,  in 
spite  of  common-sense  and  self  interest, 
he  would  have  stung  the  hand  that 
sought,  to  caress  him.  Like  Floquet, 
he  survived  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  French  politics,  and  to  be  a  thoiu 
in  the  sides  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta. 
The  elections  of  May  went  daily  against 
the  Government.  The  great  industrial 
and  commercial  cities  cast  in  their  lots 
with  democratic  Paris.  The  Empire, 
in  dire  distress,  had  declared  for  Lib¬ 
eral  institutions  ;  but  the  conversion 
was  too  sudden  to  seem  sincere.  Emile 
Olivier,  who  was  already  understood  to 
be  transacting  with  the  system  he  had 
bitterly  denounced,  was  hooted  down 
by  a  crowded  audience  when  he  sought 
to  obtain  a  hearing.  Among  the  no¬ 
table  members  then  returned  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  M.  Jules  Grovy.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  him.  Captain  Bingham 
gives  another  striking  example  of  the 
irony  of  circumstances,  and  the  in¬ 
stability  of  French  polit  ical  convictions. 
The  moral  is  that  a  wise  man  should 
never  commit  himself,  however  strong- 
ly  he  may  feel  at  the  moment.  Oppos¬ 
ing  Louis  Napoleon  for  President, 
Gr6vy  had  insisted  with  forcible  argu¬ 
ments  that  there  should;  be  no  such 
office.  He  preferred  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Committees.  And  yet ! — 
before  he  became  officially  the  first  man 
in  France,  Captain  Bingham  used  to 
meet  him  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
whither  he  went  every  day  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  game  of  chess.  Some¬ 
times  Bingham  had  the  honor  of  being 
his  antagonist.  “  He  was  unlike  most 
of  his  countrymen.  He  had  no  French 
exuberance,  and  always  maintained  a 
dignity  of  manner,  wliich  was  an  effec¬ 
tual  bar  to  familiarity.  However,  he 
was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  often  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  information  on  histori¬ 
cal  aud  other  topics,  for  he  was  well- 
read,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  a 
special  admirer  of  Horace.” 

Meantime  it  had  become  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  to  outbid  the  Liberal 
agitators  and  demagogues  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  popularity.  It  had  the  power 
of  the  purse.  Its  assailants  could 
promise  but  it  could  perform.  Like 
its  prototypes  of  Imperial  Rome,  it  was 
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generous  of  panem  et  circenaes.  The 
overcrowded  population  of  Paris  was 
kept  in  tolerable  good  humor  by  abun¬ 
dant  work  and  excellent  wages.  The 
demolitions  and  reconstructions  that 
were  supposed  to  make  future  aneutes 
impossible  gratified  the  popular  vanity, 
though  they  raised  the  price  of  lodg¬ 
ings  and  removed  the  workmen  far 
from  their  work.  It  is  an  amiable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  French  democracy  that,  so 
long  as  their  own  circumstances  are 
easy,  they  enjoy  vicariously  the  extrava¬ 
gant  gayeties  of  the  rulers.  The  train 
of  carriages  driving  to  the  balls  and  re¬ 
ceptions,  with  the  decorated  uniforms 
of  the  men  and  the  toilets  and  dia¬ 
monds  of  the  ladies,  give  them  the 
cheap  pleasures  of  free  public  specta¬ 
cles.  It  is  only  when  famine-stricken 
as  in  the  first  Revolution,  or  when  irri¬ 
tated  by  such  humiliating  defeats  as 
those  inflicted  by  the  Germans,  that 
the  many-headed  monster  levolts,  and 
raises  the  cry  of  “  The  Aristocrats  to 
the  Lantern  !”  These  public  enter¬ 
tainments  were  on  the  most  sumptuous 
scale,  and  invitations  were  issued  with 
democratic  indiscrimination.  Felix 
Whitehurst,  whose  metier  it  was  to  re¬ 
port  the  doings  of  the  best  society  for 
the  bourgeois  readers  of  the  “  Daily 
Telegraph,”  gives  a  vivid  and  pictu¬ 
resque  account  of  them.  He  paints 
the  scene  toward  midnight  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  where  every  man  was  bound  to 
appear  in  uniform,  and  each  of  the 
ladies  wore  a  ball-dress  of  the  period — 
‘‘  as  much  a  costume  as  any  ever  worn 
at  masquerade  or  fancy  ball.  Tables 
were  groaning  under  pates  de  foie  gras 
and  truffles  en  serviette,  and  there  was 
an  incessant  flow  of  Sillery  of  the 
choicest  vintages.  “  But  to  me  the 
most  interesting  sight,”  writes  the 
courtly  correspondent,  “  was  to  see  the 
Emperor  moving  round  the  circle  and 
talking  to  his  guests,  just  as  monsieur 
un  tel  ought  to  do,  and  does  when  he 
understands  the  graceful  duties  of  hos¬ 
pitality.”  Shortly  afterward  Baron 
Haussmann  was  entertaining  3000  per¬ 
sons  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  ”  looked  on  with  supreme 
pleasure  at  a  luxury  which,  while  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  decadence  of  Rome, 
now  indicates  only  the  wealth  of 
France.” 


Doubtless  both  the  Prefet  of  the 
Seine  and  his  master  masked  anxious 
hearts  with  smiling  countenances,  for 
they  knew  that  the  guests  were  danc¬ 
ing  on  a  smouldering  volcano.  In  four 
years  the  Emperor  was  a  dethroned 
exile,  and  before  that  Baron  Hauss¬ 
mann  bad  been  undeservedly  and  un¬ 
gratefully  disgraced  ;  for  after  nobly 
carrying  out  the  conceptions  he  had 
been  authori.’ied  to  realize,  he  withdrew 
into  private  life,  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  Yet  in  the  summer  of  1866  the 
tottering  Emperor  had  received  a  strik¬ 
ing  testimony  to  his  ascendancy  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics,  when  Francis  Joseph 
resigned  Venetia  into  his  hands,  invit¬ 
ing  his  mediation  for  the  restoration  o. 
peace.  In  Paris  he  had  alwap  a  use¬ 
ful  ally  in  the  clever  Princess  Alathilde, 
whom  he  not  only  pensioned,  but  had 
befriended  by  securing  her  handsome 
matrimonial  settlements.  Yet  the  sa¬ 
lons  of  the  Princess’s  hotel  were  ever 
open  to  brilliant  mockers  and  fron- 
deurs ;  and  it  was  significant  of  the 
times  that  a  piece  of  wit  was  invariably 
welcome,  even  if  it  told  severely  against 
the  regime.  As  to  that  Captain  Bing¬ 
ham  has  a  characteristic  story  in  which 
the  joke  was  carried  too  far  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable  to  the  society.  It  had 
come  to  the  Princess’s  ears  that  M. 
Billault  had  a  stingingly  satirical  song 
in  his  possession.  The  Minister  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  the  manuscript  in 
his  pocket ;  the  hostess  constrained  him 
to  read  it  aloud  ;  the  guests  were  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  the  servants  sent  away. 
Very  clever  and  stinging  it  was— so 
much  so  that  “  the  first  couplets  were 
received  with  profound  silence,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  murmurs  of  stupefaction, 
stifled  laughter,  and  cries  of  indigna¬ 
tion.”  (Several  of  the  party  were  se¬ 
verely  lashed,  and  the  point  was  that 
the  Emperor  was  made  to  plead  guilty 
to  innumerable  follies  and  mistakes,  to 
which  the  obsequious  Billault  respond¬ 
ed  with  the  invariable  refrain,  ”  Maj- 
este,  vons  avez  raison.”  The  sworn 
secrecy  was  disregarded  and  betrayed. 
Next  morning  Billault  received  a  note 
from  his  master,  inviting  him  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  commanding  him  to  bring 
the  verses.  His  Majesty  read  them, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  behaved 
very  well.  He  asked  if  the  Minister 
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knew  the  author.  Billault  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  adding  that  he  was 
an  upright  man  and  faithful  to  the 
Government.  “  So  much  tlie  better,” 
said  his  Majesty.  “  You  can  (ell  him 
that  I  don’t  want  to  know  his  name, 
but  that  I  should  like  to  see  his  next 
production  before  it  is  read  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess.” 

Before  1870  the  volcano  was  giving 
sinister  signs  of  speedy  eruption.  The 
shooting  of  Victor  Noir  provoked  a 
great  public  scandal,  and  the  scenes  at 
the  funeral  were  ominous  of  serious 
trouble.  The  story  of  the  events  that 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  has 
been  often  told.  The  Emperor  feared 
and  resented  the  unexpected  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  Piussia,  and  Bismarck  was 
eager  to  bring  matters  to  an  arbitra¬ 
ment.  He  judged  the  situation  and  all 
the  conditions  soundly,  and  knew  well 
what  he  was  about.  The  Emperor,  as 
the  writer  happens  to  know,  was  en¬ 
tirely  misled  by  his  envoys  to  the  South¬ 
ern  German  States  as  to  the  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  there.  Had  he  been  content  or  able 
to  wait,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
found  allies  in  Austria  and  Italy.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  events  were 
precipitated  by  sheer  terror  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  elected  for  the  lesser  of 
two  dangers  with  his  eyes  open.  French¬ 
men  in  general,  and  the  Parisians  in 
particular,  were  madly  set  upon  a  tri¬ 
umphant  march  to  Berlin.  The  papers 
discovered  in  the  Tuileries  after  the 
flight  of  the  Empress  prove  that  her 
husband  did  not  stake  his  crown  with¬ 
out  very  sufficient  warning.  The  mili¬ 
tary  attache  at  Berlin,  as  we  all  know, 
was  outspoken  enough.  And  so  far 
back  as  December,  1866,  Ducret,  who 
commanded  in  Strasburg,  had  written 
to  Trochu  :  “  While  we  are  pompously 
deliberating  on  what  must  be  done  to 
have  an  army,  Prussia  simply  proposes 
to  invade  our  territory.  She  will  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  into  the  field  600,- 
000  men  and  1200  guns  before  we  have 
dreamed  of  organizing  half  that  force. 
There  is  not  a  German  who  does  not 
believe  in  an  approaching  war.”  That 
confidential  letter  must  have  been  in¬ 
tercepted,  and  copied  in  the  Cabinet 
Noir.  And  similar  warnings  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  the  Court,  through  the  whole 
threatening  course  of  the  stormy  nego¬ 


tiations  on  the  cession  of  Luxemburg 
and  the  Hohenzollern  candidature. 
Thiers,  as  Captain  Bingham  points 
out,  must  be  debited  with  his  full  share 
of  the  blame.  The  historian  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire  ought  to  have 
studied  and  weighed  comparative  mili¬ 
tary  foices  and  their  respective  poten¬ 
tialities  for  attack  and  defence.  Yet 
for  four  years  btfore  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  had  never  ceased  to  inflame 
popular  passions  by  bewailing  in  the 
Chamber  the  decline  of  French  pre¬ 
ponderance.  He  was  yet  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  incapacity  as  a  practical 
strategist  when  he  hurriedly  abandoned 
to  the  Commune  the  Paris  he  had  him¬ 
self  fortified. 

After  the  display  of  squibs  and  Ro¬ 
man  candles  at  Saarbrtlck,  when  the 
young  Prince  received  his  baptism  of 
fire,  reverse  rapidly  succeeded  reverse. 
But  the  mob  had  been  so  excited  by 
wild  canards  of  signal  victories  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  make  even  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  truth.  We  believe 
the  personal  courage  of  Count  de  Pali- 
kao  was  beyond  question.  Yet,  “  to 
gain  a  few  hours,  with  the  news  of  a 
crushing  defeat  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
in  the  Chamber,  ‘  If  I  could  only  tell 
you  all  1  know,  Paris  would  illuminate 
this  evening.’”  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  news  came  of  the  culminat¬ 
ing  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  the  Empress 
bore  up  heroically  under  the  shock, 
showing  as  much  moral  resolution  as 
personal  courage.  Had  she  seen  ra¬ 
tional  chances  of  effective  support,  un¬ 
doubtedly  she  would  have  made  a  stand 
for  the  throne,  although  that  has  never 
been  a  national  tradition.  Captain 
Bingham  remarks  elsewhere  on  the 
ease  with  which  French  Governments 
have  been  disposed  of  since  Louis  XVI. 
refused  to  fight.  The  vox  popidi  has 
alwavs  spoken  with  irresistible  might, 
especially  when  shouting  from  behind 
the  barricades. 

The  provisional  military  regime  had 
abdicated,  and  now  the  eloquence  of 
the  Palais  had  its  opportunity.  The 
new  self-elected  Government  was  a 
Government  of  babblers  and  lawyers, 
though,  indeed,  the  warlike  Trochu 
out-talked  them  all.  If  brave  words 
could  have  retrieved  national  misfor¬ 
tunes,  they  were  the  men  to  charge 
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themselves  with  the  destinies  of  pros¬ 
trate  France.  We  can  conceive  the 
glim  satisfaction  with  which  Bismarck, 
Moltke,  and  Von  Boon  read  their 
patriotic  proclamations  to  the  be¬ 
leaguered  citizens.  The  inflated  bom¬ 
bast  culminated  in  Jules  Favre’s  Boba- 
dil-like  ultimatum,  “  Not  a  stone  of 
our  fortresses — not  an  inch  of  our  soil.  ” 
Captain  Bingham  had  remained  at  his 
post  as  haphazard  correspondent 
through  both  the  sieges,  and  in  both 
the  lot  of  the  besieged  resident  was 
anything  but  an  enviable  one.  When 
the  Germans  had  closed  in,  suspicions 
were  e*^ery  where  rife  ;  theory  of  treach- 
ery  was  on  the  lips  of  each  grimy  pa¬ 
triot,  and  a  foreign  accent  was  a  damna¬ 
tory  conviction.  Trochu  him¬ 

self  was  arrested  for  a  spy,  though  the 
General-in-Chief  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  his  identity.  If  a  house  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  out  toward  the  detached 
forts  of  the  enciente,  it  was  dangerous 
to  light  a  lamp  without  closing  the 
shutters,  for  flashing  of  signals  to  the 
enemy  was  a  common  and  capital 
charge.  Out  of  doors  the  light  began 
to  fail,  as  gas  and  paraffin  were  neces¬ 
sarily  economized.  The  Boulevards  of 
an  evening  were  dismal  as  P6re  La 
Chaise ;  the  trees  in  the  Bois  were 
being  felled  for  fuel ;  and  the  Champs 
Eljsces  began  to  resemble  the  Chicago 
cattle-vards.  Altogether  life  was  des¬ 
perately  dull,  and,  what  was  more,  it 
began  to  be  desperately  dear.  On  No¬ 
vember  18,  we  are  told,  a  plump  sewer- 
rat  was  selling  for  three  francs,  a  tur¬ 
key  fetched  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  a 
pound  of  butter  commanded  £2,  16^1. 
A  month  later  an  egg  was  priced  at  1^ 
franc,  and  a  rabbit  had  risen  from  14 
to  30  francs.  On  December  9  Captain 
Bipgham’s  cook,  after  standing  in  the 
long  queue  for  a  couple  of  hours,  came 
home  with  rations  for  three  days,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  herring  apiece.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Captain  Bing¬ 
ham  s  butcher-bills,  and  they  included 
camel,  camelopard,  elephant,  and  rhi¬ 
noceros.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it 
was  not  every  one  who  could  afford  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  strange  meats  from 
the  Jardins  des  Plantes  et  d’ Acclima¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  will  always  be  a  mystery 
how  less  fortunate  individuals  contrived 
to  subsist  upon  public  or  private  char¬ 


ity  ;  also  how  the  fashionable  restau¬ 
rants  for  long  continued  to  give  their 
customers  a  creditable  dinner  for  the 
reasonable  charge  of  one  louis.  Still 
there  was  a  limit  even  among  impris¬ 
oned  capitalists  to  fancy  prices,  and  no 
purchaser  could  be  found  for  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  at  £3200.  Three  weeks  after¬ 
ward  the  city  surrendered,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  behemoth  survived. 

The  costs  of  the  war  would  have  been 
even  more  onerous  had  the  Germans 
realized  the  resources  of  France.  The 
famous  economist,  Leroy  Beaulieu, 
understood  them  better.  lie  wrote, 
when  the  war  ransom  had  been  fixed, 
“  We  know  what  sacrifices  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  this  increase  of  £400,000,- 
OOO  to  our  public  debt  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  military  expenditure.  But 
our  neighbors  are  ignorant  of  all  the 
resources  which  French  thought  and 
French  work  can  furnish.”  A  few 
years  afterward  Bismarck  became  alive 
to  his  mistake,  and  would  have  re¬ 
trieved  it  by  a  second  summary  inva¬ 
sion,  had  it  uot  been  for  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Czar.  In  these  anxious 
days  the  writer  had  a  letter  from  a  man 
— not  Captain  Bingham — who  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  sources  of  information  the  most 
intimes.  Like  Bingham,  he  occupied 
an  apartment  looking  out  on  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.  And  he  wrote,  “  I  never 
dress  of  a  morning  without  seeing  the 
triumphant  Prussians  again  passing 
under  the  Arch.” 

The  Commune  was  a  legacy  of  the 
humiliating  war,  and,  as  we  said,  of 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Paris  was  discontented,  impov¬ 
erished,  and  overcrowded  with  work¬ 
men  out  of  employment,  from  whom 
the  insurrectionary  Directory  recruited 
its  defenders.  The  bourgeois  Thiers, 
soldier-like  only  in  theory,  was  not  the 
man  for  the  critical  situation.  Had 
MacMahon  been  then  in  charge,  events 
might  have  been  very  different. 
Thiers’  best  excuse  was  that  he  could 
not  trust  the  soldiers.  Had  they  looked 
up  to  a  Marshal  whose  courage  they  re¬ 
spected,  and  been  under  the  wholesome 
terrors  of  military  law,  there  would 
have  been  little  fear  of  their  fraterniz¬ 
ing  with  the  discontented.  The  regu¬ 
lar  uniform  has  a  supreme  contempt 
for  shopkeepers  of  the  National  Guard 
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and  pehins  in  blouses.  As  it  was, 
Thiers,  though  he  had  such  dashing 
soldiers  as  De  Gallifet  at  his  back, 
showed  a  pitiable  example  of  impotence 
and  vacillation.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  at  once  drawn 
the*  teeth  of  the  factions  by  quietly  re¬ 
moving  the  guns  parked  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre.  The  writer  saw  them 
a  few  days  before  the  impending  out¬ 
break  practically  unguarded.  Indeed 
the  cannon  had  actually  been  secured, 
but  unfortunately  the  teams  to  drag 
them  away  had  been  forgotten.  That 
might  have  been  the  error  of  an  inca¬ 
pable  subordinate.  But  Thiers  evacu¬ 
ated  Paris  HO  promptly  that  in  his  panic 
he  would  actually  have  abandoned 
Valerien,  and  that  key  of  the  attack 
was  only  saved  by  a  timely  reminder 
and  remonstrance.  Then  respectable 
citizens  were  startled  by  the  depress¬ 
ing  news  that  they  had  been  deserted 
by  Admiral  Saisset,  the  trusty  com¬ 
mander  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
had  followed  Thiers  to  Versailles.  The 
law-abiding  men  of  property  had  fond¬ 
ly  believed  that  he,  at  least,  would  have 
stuck  to  his  post.  The  Admiral  after¬ 
ward  explained  to  Bingham  that  he 
had  acted  sorely  contre  cceur.  But 
Thiers’  orders  were  peremptory,  and  he 
was  bound  to  obey. 

One  of  the  first  striking  incidents  of 
the  second  siege  was  the  demonstration 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  ended  in 
a  slaughter  of  unarmed  men.  We  al¬ 
ways  doubted  whether  the  Communists 
w^ere  greatly  to  blame,  and  Captain 
Bingham’s  testimony  goes  far  to  excul¬ 
pate  them.  A  more  insane  project 
than  for  a  procession  of  unarmed  citi¬ 
zens  to  force  a  line  of  military  posts 
could  hardly  have  been  conceived. 
But  the  friends  of  order  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  simple  persuasion  :  “  the 
language  used  was  of  an  excitable,  if 
not  a  violent  character.”  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  gave  them  fair  warning, 
and  only  fired  when  their  line  was  being 
broken.  Bingham  says  that  the  casual¬ 
ties  would  have  been  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  had  not  the  Federalists  passed  the 
night  in  the  wine-shops.  Moreover,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  many  fired 
in  the  air,  otherwise  the  volleys  at  point 
blank  must  have  been  much  more  dead¬ 
ly.  And  the  report  we  had  from  Lau¬ 


rence  Oliphant  corresponds  with  that 
of  Captain  Bingham.  Oliphant  was 
an  eye  witness,  and  helped  afterward 
to  drag  some  of  the  wounded  into  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Blount  the  bankers. 
He  had  been  warned,  by  the  bye,  that 
he  might  expect  a  sign  that  he  had 
been  sinning  against  the  light  in  de¬ 
clining  to  quit  Paris  at  the  orders  of 
his  prophet.  He  took  that  bloody 
drama  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  as  the  pre¬ 
dicted  sign,  and  straightway  sent  in  his 
demission  as  “  Times”  correspondent. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  pavement  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
gutter,  and  these  last  were  by  no  means 
pleasant  masters.  A  strange  mixture 
they  were  ;  for  with  Blanqui,  who  had 
grown  gray  in  conspiracies,  and  with 
the  Raoul  Rigaults  and  the  Felix  Pyats, 
were  such  honest  fanatics  as  Deles- 
cluze,  such  chivalrous  though  mis¬ 
taken  soldiers  as  Rossel.  The  world 
of  Paris  was  more  topsy-lurvy  than 
ever.  With  men  like  Rossel  and  the 
fighting  Pole  Uombrowski  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  the  Communists  chose  for  their 
General-in-Chief  Bergeret  the  ex-wait¬ 
er.  He  could  not  ride  ;  he  did  not 
care  to  walk  so  far  ;  so  when  he  deliv¬ 
ered  his  famous  attack  on  Versailles,  ho 
accompanied  the  column  in  a  carriage- 
and-pair,  till  the  tiro  from  Valerien 
disturbed  his  equanimity.  It  was  then 
that  Paris  was  encouraged  by  the  mem¬ 
orable  despatch  announcing  that  Ber¬ 
geret  lui-mSme  was  directing  operations. 
There  were  exceptions,  and  Raoul  Ri- 
gault  was  one  ;  but  Bingham  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  general  incorruptibility  of 
the  feather-brained  anarchists.  So  far 
as  honesty  went,  they  made  a  happy 
choice  of  their  Finance  Minister. 
“  Jourdc’s  wife  washed  the  family 
linen  as  of  yore  (not  that  the  Minister 
seemed  to  use  much),  and  he  took  his 
hurried  meals  at  a  low  eating-house. 
And,  poor  fellow,  he  looked  sadly  in 
want  of  good  feeding.”  Indeed  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  with  Paris  abandoned 
to  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  the  de- 
seited  mansions  of  the  rich  w'ere  not 
given  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  There 
was  the  Bank  of  France,  with  untold 
gold  in  the  cellars.  The  governor  re¬ 
mained  courageously  at  his  post,  and 
treated  coolly  and  successfully  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commune.  He 
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ransomed  Ihe  vast  treasures  in  bis  cus¬ 
tody  for  less  than  a  million  sterling. 
And  Bingham  vouches  fora  fact  which 
would  otherwise  seem  incredible. 
“  While  the  marquis  was  doling  out 
his  millions  of  francs  to  the  Commune, 
he  was  sending  regularly,  once  a  week, 
silver  and  gold  wherewith  to  pay  the 
Versailles  troops,  who  cost  about  £l5i0,- 
000  a  day.”  Almost  as  mysterious  is 
the  protracted  defence,  and  it  suggests 
that  the  dash  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  regular  officers  and  privates,  de¬ 
moralized  by  a  succession  of  crushing 
disasters.  Cluseret,  who  had  been  War 
Minister  for  nearly  a  month,  asserted 
that  during  that  period  “  the  Commu¬ 
nists  only  lost  171  men,  and  that  only 
GOOO  men,  not  including  2000  artillery¬ 
men,  were  engaged  in  the  defence.” 
As  Bingham,  who  accepts  the  state¬ 
ment,  comments,  ”  it  was  this  insig¬ 
nificant  number  of  combatants,  who 
spent  more  time  in  the  wine-shops  than 
on  the  ramparts,  which  resisted  for  two 
long  months  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
47  Geld- batteries,  and  a  formidable 
siege-artillery.”  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  patriotic  besiegers, 
at  some  personal  risk,  would  have  been 
eager  to  spare  the  capital  the  calamities 
of  a  prolonged  bombardment.  But  for 
weeks  they  were  content  to  play  at 
long  bowls  with  the  cannon  of  the  forts 
and  enciente.  Their  firing  was  so 
methodical  that  the  regular  intervals 
could  be  confidently  reckoned  with. 
At  times  they  made  it  hot  enough  at 
the  exposed  crossings,  and  Captain 
Bingham  gives  a  grimly  ludicrous  ac¬ 
count  of  a  troop  of  bonnes  waiting  a 
chance  to  rush  across  to  the  bakery 
over  the  way.  At  last  the  Versailles 
troops  slipped  into  the  city  in  place  of 
stprming  it ;  and  we  know  how  terri¬ 
ble  and  indiscriminating  were  the  re¬ 


prisals.  No  one  can  ever  tell  how 
many  innocent  victims  were  murdered 
at  Satory  or  dropped  to  these  noctur¬ 
nal  volleys  of  platoon  firing,  which  dis¬ 
turbed  the  slumbers  of  the  residents 
near  the  Parc  de  Monceaux  and  the 
Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  What 
struck  me  as  deplorable  in  those  days,” 
says  Captain  Bingham,  ”  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  population,  which,  after 
having  shown  the  most  abject  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Commune,  now  clamored 
for  blood.  No  sooner  was  an  arrest 
made  than  the  cry,  A  mort !  d  mort ! 
was  raised.” 

On  the  close  of  that  bloody  tragedy 
which  restored  Paris  and  France  to  the 
rule  of  the  constitutional  democracy 
we  may  let  the  curtain  fall.  Since 
then  every  political  notoriety  and  many 
an  obscure  individual  have  had  their 
chance.  Captain  Bingham  remarks 
that  under  the  Third  Republic  there 
have  been  thirty-six  Ministers  «of  the 
Interior.  It  is  relatively  satisfactory, 
with  regard  to  the  continuity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  French  foreign  policy,  to  know 
that  there  have  been  only  half  as  many 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On 
which  his  comment  is  that  these  fre¬ 
quent  changes  keep  up  a  certain  ex¬ 
citement,  and  do  not  seem  to  do  the 
country  much  harm.  He  thinks  that 
ministerial  instability  appears  to  act 
like  a  sedative,  and  to  prevent  more 
serious  complications.  We  are  glad  to 
believe  that  the  English  temperament 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
French  ;  but  should  we  ever  realize  the 
fond  dreams  of  our  advanced  Radicals, 
and  have  annual  Parliaments  with  paid 
members,  we  may  go  through  a  course 
of  somewhat  similar  experiences,  which 
will  at  least  give  us  “  a  certain  amount 
of  excitement.” — Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


A  CLAIM  FOR  THE  ART  OF  FICTION. 

BY  E.  G.  WHEELWRIGHT. 

That  imaginative  and  idealizing  fac-  which  the  rolling  centuries  have 
ulty  which  has  revealed  itself  in  all  brought  us,  we  recognize  its  conspicu- 
ages,  accompanying  ail  phases  and  de-  ous  and  potent  influence  in  the  history 
velopments  of  human  life,  needs  no  of  mind.  We  see  that  the  larger  our 
apology.  From  the  standpoint  to  perspective,  the  more  uncertain  become 
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the  boundaries  that  separate  the  fact 
from  fiction,  authentic  record  from  ro¬ 
mance.  Everywhere,  in  the  heart  of 
every  nation,  we  find  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  at  work,  restless,  creative,  distil¬ 
ling  from  the  raw  material  of  circum¬ 
stance  the  subtle  essence  of  imaginative 
art ;  and  in  this  very  faculty,  universal 
and  inevitable  as  it  proves  to  be,  we 
have  one  great  source  of  that  organic 
unity  which  “  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.”  It  has  given  us,  in  its  manifold 
developments,  a  common  ground  of 
sympathy  ;  it  has  become  the  great  in¬ 
terpreter  of  man  to  man.  Thus  the 
history  of  a  nation’s  literature  becomes 
for  us  the  truest  expression  of  that  na¬ 
tion’s  life,  bringing  us  into  definite  re¬ 
lation  with  each  phase  of  its  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement,  causing  us 
in  a  great  measure  to  judge  a  b\gone 
period  by  the  ideals  it  has  fostered,  lust 
as  in  future  centuries  we  shall  ourselves 
be  judged.  There  is  a  deep  interest  in 
the  retrospect  which  thus  engages  our 
attention.  We  see  how,  gradually  ac¬ 
companying  each  footstep  of  man’s 
progress,  the  limits  of  his  subjective 
wor’d,  his  psychical  life,  grew  ever 
wider  ;  speculation  and  fancy  crept  in 
to  supplement  the  facts  of  existence  as 
diml^  perceived  by  his  understanding, 
and  in  the  first  ideal  construction,  the' 
first  departure,  that  is,  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  perceptions  of  sense,  we  have  the 
germ  of  all  imaginative  literature. 

But  in  those  distant  days  when  the 
earliest  expression  of  man’s  religious 
impulse  manifested  itself  in  the  won¬ 
dering  worship  of  Nature,  imagination 
was  merely  the  handmaid  of  that  wor¬ 
ship  and  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  few 
familiar  themes.  And  which  of  us  has 
not  felt  the  charm  of  that  primitive 
Aryan  fancy  ?  Who  loves  not  Ushas, 
the  dawn-maiden,  “  tender  and  in¬ 
finitely  loved,”  the  bringer  of  light  to 
men  ?  Who  can  wonder  at  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  those  untutored  minds  who 
watched  the  course  of  the  mighty  sun 
across  the  heavens  until  he  sank  below 
the  horizon,  “  swallowed  by  the  sea?” 
They  seemed  to  have  no  guarantee  that 
he  ever  would  return  to  them  ;  and 
when  the  clouds,  his  mantle,  obscured 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  to  what 
could  the  darkness  testify  but  to  his 
wrath  ? 
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Such  primitive  imaginings  and  others 
similar  to  them  lead  ns  by  gradual 
stages  to  that  most  fruitful  period  of 
ancient  literature  which  reached  its 
consummation  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  aftergrowth  of  religious  specula¬ 
tion  and  philosophy  already  heraldid 
in  the  east  by  the  Babylonian  legends 
and  the  cosmogony  of  the  Jews  had  ro 
place  in  the  sweet  spontaneity  of  Ionian 
verse.  It  arose  from  the  strong  young 
heart  of  the  nation,  with  the  simple 
naturalness  of  perfect  art.  The  eatlier 
abstractions  have  now  become  concrete 
realities  ;  the  constant  tendency  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  personification  has  done  its 
work  ;  and  the  representations  that 
were  merely  projections  from  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  endowed  with  objec¬ 
tive  existence,  so  that  their  real  origin 
has  sunk  into  the  shade.  But  not  only 
has  an  elaborate  mythology  thus  ex¬ 
panded  ;  we  have  in  the  Odyssey  a 
fresh  and  lively  picture  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  time.  The  common  facts  of 
existence  are  seized  and  interpreted  as 
it  is  the  mission  of  all  true  art  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  ;  the  heroic  element  as  the 
age  conceived  it  is  still  the  background 
of  the  picture  ;  but  the  accidents  of 
the  age  are  so  subordinated  to  that  per¬ 
ception  of  universal  truth  and  beauty 
which  came  afterward  to  be  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  Greeks,  that  the 
poem  remains  to  this  day  a  master¬ 
piece. 

This  natural  tendency,  manifested 
in  the  earliest  ages  as  well  as  in  the 
most  recent,  to  express  the  purest 
ideals,  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the 
heart  in  poetry,  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  conceding  to  poetical  literature  the 
place  which  by  general  consent  it  holds 
among  us,  wo  are  only  following  the 
precedent  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
VVe  are  acknowledging  that  the  poet  is 
endowed  with  a  supreme  gift,  a  ‘‘  di¬ 
vine  afflatus,' '  and  has  a  keener  percep¬ 
tion  of  life  and  truth  than  is  granted 
to  most  of  his  fellows.  We  understand 
what  Aristotle  meant  when  he  said  that 
“  poetry  was  more  philosophical  than 
history.” 

Dealing  with  the  ever-present  and 
common  realities  of  life  and  death,  the 
poet  constructs  for  us  the  imperishable 
ideal ;  he  exalts  the  prosaic  fact  into  its 
eternal  significance,  allaying  our  sense 
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of  incompleteness  with  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  grasp  of  truth. 

But  in  the  realm  of  literary  Art, 
Poetry  was  not  long  suffered  to  reign 
alone.  Another  form  of  ideal  repre¬ 
sentation  soon  sprang  into  existence, 
adapting  itself  at  first  to  the  needs  of 
an  increasingly  intellectual  people,  and 
thus  the  Diama  was  born.  In  the 
hands  of  the  three  great  Greek  trage¬ 
dians  it  emphasized  the  deep  passions 
and  sorrows  of  human  life  as  no  other 
form  of  expression  had  been  able,  or 
has  since  been  able,  to  do.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  crealuic  of  its  age. 

Its  events  and  characters  were  en¬ 
compassed  with  a  relentless,  stern  neces¬ 
sity,  but  it  preserved  the  calm  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Greek  genius  in  its  sense  of 
proportion  and  literary  power.  Com¬ 
edy  followed  Tragedy,  and  long  after 
the  golden  ago  of  Athens  had  passed 
away,  and  the  products  of  her  genius 
were  scattered  abroad  to  be  the  great 
inheritance  of  future  centuries.  Poetry 
and  the  Drama  continued  to  flourish 
side  by  side.  But  in  the  meantime 
forces  were  at  work  among  the  nations, 
initiating  constant  progress  and  change. 
The  last  degenerate  remnants  of  the 
once  beautiful  old  myths  died  out  of 
Europe,  as  the  Beason  of  man,  turning 
its  inquiry  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 
Universe  and  the  individual  soul,  began 
to  frame  more  rational  philosophies  ; 
the  Gothic  Empire,  champion  of  the 
new  religion  that  was  to  conquer  Eu¬ 
rope,  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
Rome  ;  and  the  northern  peoples  grew 
into  power  and  influence. 

Still,  for  se\eral  centuries,  the  im- 
nginatiun  continued  to  find  its  most 
apt  expression  in  poetic  form.  The 
Gaelic  Celts  poured  out  a  song  of  Iri- 
urnph  from  hearts  deeply  stirred  with 
love  of  their  native  land  ;  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  sang  of  great  sea  kings  and 
heroes  and  heroic  deeds  ;  and  the  good 
Caedman  drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
simple  fervor  of  a  religious  soul.  By 
and  by  a  new  element  crept  into  poetry, 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  began  to 
assume  a  more  definite  form.  From 
the  story-tellers  of  the  East  had  sprung 
the  taste  for  the  marvellous,  and  the 
faculty  of  vivid  narration  that  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  imagination  of  every 
race  ;  but  as  society  grew  more  com¬ 


plex,  and  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  came  to  be  more  closely  in¬ 
terwoven,  with  increase  of  fellowship 
and  of  mutual  ties,  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  events  of  ordinary  life  appeared  to 
develop  also.  Confining  our  attention 
to  the  literature  of  our  own  land,  we 
find  the  first  outgrowth  of  what  we  may 
call  romantic  narrative  in  the  legends 
of  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  Very  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  early  close  alliance  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fiction.  It  was  the  pro¬ 
saic  ground  of  the  “  Chronicles” — the 
record  of  contemporary  life — that  yield¬ 
ed  our  first  wellspring  of  romantic  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  subsequent  evolution  of  this  and 
of  the  other  branches  of  literary  ait  in 
England  are  familiar  to  all  ;  for  the 
history  of  our  literature  has  become 
popular  among  us,  and  it  is  one  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  of  that  natural  unity 
which  embraces  the  several  forms  and 
products  of  the  imagination  ;  and  to 
emphasize  this  connection  which,  we 
cannot  but  think,  is  in  frequent  danger 
of  being  ignored.  Poetry,  fiction,  and 
the  drama  have,  we  submit,  a  kindred 
origin  and  a  common  aim. 

The  first  imaginative  impulse  of 
man’s  thought  created  poetry  ;  it  was 
then,  as  it  has  ever  been,  “  thought 
tinged  with  emotion,”  the  stirring  of 
the  spirit  within  its  narrow  bonds,  the 
straining  to  detect  those  secret  harmo¬ 
nies  which  underlie  the  discords  of  tiie 
world.  And,  so  far  from  falling  into 
insignificance  as  knowledge  grew,  it  has 
ever  remained  the  sanctuary  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  ;  for  although  degenerate 
at  times  and  made  subservient  to  baser 
passions  and  unworthy  ends,  still  the 
nobler  self  of  every  nation  has  alwa}8 
found  expression  in  its  poetry. 

The  drama  brought  human  character 
and  incident  more  conspicuously  into 
play.  It  was  reserved  for  the  greatest 
dramatic  literature  to  transmute  and 
vivify  the  facts  of  existence,  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  passion  and  pathos  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  no  other  art  could  do. 

But  the  imaginative  faculty  had  still 
to  seek  another  channel  of  expression  ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  contemporary  life,  hith¬ 
erto  confined  to  satire,  poetical  ro- 
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1  mance,  and  ballad,  finally  acquired  the 
peculiar  form  in  which  it  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  novel.  The  steady 
rise  and  increasing  influence  of  fiction, 
the  enrichment  which  it  has  at  various 
i  times  received  from  the  painstaking 
devotion  of  men  of  genius,  the  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  and  beauty  of  its  highest 
products,  all  testify  to  its  position  in 
the  “  literature  of  power.”  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  its  popularity. 

IThe  “  common  deeds  of  the  common 
day” — fragments  of  ordinary  life  with 
all  their  monotonous  routine  of  circum- 
ri  stance — the  hopes  and  fears,  the  sorrow 

and  the  joy  that  make  up  the  sum  of 

I  thousands  of  human  lives  who  pass  out 
of  record  and  remembrance,  carent 
quia  vate  sacro — how  dear  are  all  these 
things  to  the  multitude  !  how  deep  and 
ever  deeper  grows  the  interest  in  what 
we  know,  and  feel,  and  see  !  True, 

I  there  is  always  the  poet  to  raise  these 

I  things  into  imperishable  beauty,  and 

[  the  dramatist  to  set  them  before  us 

I  condensed  into  a  vivid  portrait  of  actu- 

I  ality  ;  but  fiction,  working  in  the  same 

I  spirit  and  with  similar  aim,  yet  pur- 

I  sues  a  different  method,  and  gains  a 

I  peculiar  power.  And  m  this  very  dif- 

I  fcrence  of  method  lies  the  danger  which, 

I  at  the  present  time  especially,  we  seem 

I  too  prone  to  overlook. 

The  novel,  it  is  said,  need  not  be 
taken  seriously  ;  it  is  sometimes,  but 
need  not  always  be,  a  work  of  art ;  it 
I  deals  so  familiarly  with  men  and  man- 
I  ners,  with  incident  and  custom,  that 
I  its  chief  object  is  to  amuse  ;  the  poet 
may  be  “  born,”  and  the  dramatist 
also  ;  the  novelist  needs  but  a  little  im¬ 
agination  and  a  dash  of  eloquence  to 
justify  his  work. 

1  Now,  the  prevalence  of  this  style  of 
1  reasoning  and  its  adoption  by  some 
I  professed  masters  of  the  art  has  un- 
!  doubtedly  led  to  the  unfortunate  re- 
I  suits  which  so  many  among  us  see  rea- 
I  son  to  deplore.  We  have  departed 
I  from  the  old  traditions,  and  the  result 
is  an  atmosphere  of  low  vitality  and 
i  degenerate  work.  In  severing  this  lat- 
est  product  of  imaginative  literature 
from  the  natural  and  noble  fellowship 
1  of  its  kindred  arts,  we  have  robbed  it 
r  of  its  birthright,  and  ourselves  of  our 
I  joy  in  its  possession.  Of  course,  the 
'  evil  is  not  exclusively  of  recent  growth. 


Just  as  there  have  ever  been  bad  poets 
and  bad  dramatists,  so,  in  every  land 
where  novels  have  gained  pre-eminence, 
there  have  been  writers  who  have  made 
their  art  subservient  to  unworthy  ends. 
But  this  does  not  alter  our  position. 
The  fact  is  patent  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  conception  of  the  novelists’  art 
has  been  lowered,  so  has  the  work  it¬ 
self  become  disgraced  ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  the  tendency  is  moving  in  this 
direction,  it  is  not  unwise  to  pause  and 
reconsider  the  basis  of  fiction,  its  aim 
and  scope. 

The  poet  Chaucer  once  summed  up 
his  teaching  and  his  art  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quaint  lines  : 

“  Through  me  men  go  into  the  biisaful  place 
Of  the  heart’s  heal  and  deadly  woundes’' 
cure  ; 

Through  me  men  go  into  the  well  of  grace 
Where  green  and  lusty  May  doth  ever  en¬ 
dure. 

This  is  the  way  to  all  good  adventure. 

Be  glad,  thou  Reader,  and  thy  sorrow  off 
cast. 

All  open  am  I ;  pass  in,  and  speed  thee 
fast.” 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  fresh 
and  simple  genius  whose  work  has  held 
so  high  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
country.  Does  it  not  convey  to  us  the 
•very  essence  of  imaginative  art  and  the 
secret  of  its  power  ?  Is  it  not  the  most 
blessed  mission  of  the  poem,  the  drama, 
or  the  work  of  fiction  to  lead  us  “  into 
the  blissful  place  of  the  heart’s  heal, 
and  deadly  wounde’s cure. It  is  true 
that  the  imagination  cannot  forever 
dwell  upon  the  fair  and  gracious  themes 
of  idealized  existence,  nor  would  it 
minister  to  our  needs  in  so  doing  ;  it 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  world 
as  we  know  it,  heightening  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  good  and  evil,  and  en¬ 
livening  our  sympathies.  And  this  is 
what  the  literary  artist,  working  in 
whatever  form  he  may,  is  privileged  to 
do.  His  gift  to  us  is  for  the  hours  of 
leisure — those  quiet  receptive  hours, 
which,  if  rightly  used,  and  fed  with 
wholesome  and  stimulating  influences, 
do  so  much  to  strengthen  and  enrich 
our  lives.  To  the  novelist  belongs  the 
power  of  vitalizing  a  conception  so  as 
to  bring  us  into  deeper  sympathy  with 
the  portion  of  life  that  he  depicts  ;  we 
must  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  reali¬ 
ties,  repossessing  with  force  and  vigor 
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the  simple  facts  of  existence,  the  great 
practical  truths,  which,  by  their  very 
familiarity,  may  be  forgotten,  and 
which  are  never  so  old  as  to  lose  their 
freshness  and  significance.  Tragedy 
and  comedy  enter  alike  into  the  wide 
domain  of  his  art ;  passion,  purifying 
us  by  “  pity  and  fear  mirth  and 
ladness,  refreshing  our  spirits ;  his 
een  perceptiou  pierces  for  us  the  outer 
shell  of  custom  and  intention  which 
surround  our  lives,  and  reveal  to  us  the 
secret  play  of  character.  His  method 
is  at  once  subjective  and  objective,  real¬ 
ist  and  idealist ;  but,  in  the  perfect  art¬ 
ist,  fidelity  and  reserve  are  so  justly 
blended  that  the  antithesis  is  lost. 

It  is  inevitable  that  an  art  whose  in¬ 
terest  lies  so  especially  in  the  heart  of 
its  own  age  should  suffer  more  or  less 
from  the  fluctuations  and  changes  of 
the  time  spirit  which  wield  such  mighty 
influences  upon  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  Other  times  other  manners, 
and  a  novel  that  has  fallen  into  the 
too  frequent  error  of  emphasizing  mere¬ 
ly  the  ephemeral  current  of  the  day 
pays  the  penalty  in  oblivion.  That 
which  is  written  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
moment  dies  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
We  need  but  to  glance  backward  over 
the  record  of  a  few  years  to  observe  this 
fact  more  fully,  and  to  learn  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  passing  crazes  and  affectations 
and  reactions  at  their  true  value. 

But  the  novels  that  augment  our  lit¬ 
erature  have  preserved  the  significance 
of  eternal  truth  among  the  influences 
of  the  hour.  In  proportion  as  they 
have  clothed  that  truth  in  beauty  of 
form  are  they  entitled  to  be  called 
works  of  art ;  and  the  deeper  and  wider 
their  human  sympathies,  the  more  fit¬ 
ting  and  exquisite  their  form  ;  the  bet¬ 
ter  also  will  they  fulfil  the  gracious 
mission  which  the  good  Chaucer  de¬ 
sired  for  his  verse. 

It  were  impossible  in  this  connection 
to  pass  over  without  due  tribute  those 
great  masters  of  English  fiction  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much. 

The  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  gave  us  what  is  called  the  “  sim¬ 
ple  school."  Miss  Austen,  especially, 
with  her  wonderful  gift  of  observation 
and  delicately  graceful  style,  has  pre¬ 
served  an  admirable  reflection  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  We  are  grateful  for 


the  fresh  spontaneity,  the  quiet  humor, 
and  the  faculty  of  vivid  representation 
which  create  the  charm  of  her  work. 
She  has  given  us  life,  as  she  justly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  on  “  bits  of  ivory."  There 
IS  no  great  passions  stirred,  no  deep 
pathos  reached  ;  the  truths  of  exist¬ 
ence  are  summed  up  in  the  axiomata 
media  of  prudent  living,  and  we  are 
not  troubled  with  anomalous  cases 
which  these  may  fail  to  reach.  But 
the  work  remains,  and  is  a  pleasure  to 
us  because  the  form  is  so  graceful,  and 
the  details  are  so  true. 

The  best  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have,  each  in  their  own  way, 
enriched  our  literature  and  our  re¬ 
sources  with  genuine  works  of  art. 
When  we  think  of  the  marvellous  ease 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott — the  incomparable 
vigor  that  enabled  him  to  complete  the 
finest  of  his  works  in  a  period  of  twelve 
years — we  marvel  at  the  strength  and 
felicity  of  his  genius ;  and  as  our 
thoughts  dwell  upon  those  delightful 
scenes  and  characters  which  have  be¬ 
come  to  most  of  us  so  familiar,  we  fetl 
that  the  world  is  the  richer  for  the 
quaintness  of  the  antiquary,  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  Rebecca,  and  tne  heroism  of 
Jeanie  Deans. 

There  are  great  moments  in  fiction 
as  in  life,  and  only  the  great  novelist 
attains  to  them.  But  for  us  their  mem¬ 
ory  is  of  inestimable  worth  ;  they 
sweeten  the  world  for  us,  and  preserve 
the  heroic  tradition  of  noble  lives  and 
deeds. 

The  moral  beauty  of  unworldliness  in 
Colonel  Newcome  gladdens  our  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  the  pathos  of 
Dickens  re-awakens  our  sympathy. 
“  Who  can  stand  against  that  ?"  said 
Thackeray,  when  he  read  the  death  of 
"  little  Paul." 

A  supreme  word  in  Art  is  also  spoken 
in  the  redemption  of  Silas  Warner’s 
blighted  life  by  means  of  a  litile  child. 
In  the  great  personality  of  the  woman 
to  whom  we  owe  this  rustic  idyll  we 
find  the  secret  of  her  peculiar  power. 
It  was  her  sympathy.  To  her  deeply 
observant,  unbiassed  mind,  enriched 
by  culture  and  reflection,  nothing  in 
human  nature  was  insignificant — noth¬ 
ing  appealed  to  her  in  vain.  In  her 
earlier  works,  before  reflection  ban¬ 
ished  spontaneity,  she  has  given  us 
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gome  of  the  most  delicate  analyses  of 
character  which  our  literature  can  sup¬ 
ply,  and  whether  she  pictures  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  or  the  poetry  of 
common  life,  the  sweetness  of  little 
cliildren,  or  the  stern  imperativeness 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  duty,  all 
alike  are  touched  with  the  artist’s  con¬ 
summate  skill. 

These  and  other  gifted  writers  have 
bequeathed  to  us  the  excellent  tradition 
of  pure  and  conscientious  work  :  many 
since  their  day,  adhering  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Art,  and  creating  faithful 
representations  of  Nature,  have  won  a 
place  in  the  contemporary  literature  of 
Fiction,  but  recently  the  Art  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  number  of  its  votaries. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  deplore  the  full 
tide  of  literary  effort  which  has  invad¬ 
ed  ns  in  this  direction  ;  the  fact  is 
patent,  and  we  must  do  the  best  wo  can 
with  it.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  de¬ 
plore  and  to  protest  against  a  tendency 
fatal  to  Art  and  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  which,  if  fostered 
and  unchecked,  will  lower  the  tone  and 
value  of  Fiction  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  We  have  but  to  interro¬ 
gate  the  records  of  history  to  discover 
that  when  a  branch  of  literature  lowers 
itself  to  baser  influences,  and  concerns 
itself  merely  with  amusement,  or  with 
the  reflection  of  the  accidentals  and 
passing  emotions  of  the  day,  it  inflicts 
upon  the  taste  of  its  generation  and 
upon  literature  itself  an  evil  which 
years  of  reaction  may  not  destroy. 
And  it  is  just  these  accidentals,  this 
feverish  desire  for  novelty,  this  surface 
life  with  its  morbid  psychology  and  ill- 
digested  ethics,  which  forms  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  theme  of  modern  Fic¬ 
tion. 

'  The  human  nature  which  was  enough 


for  our  greatest  imaginative  writers  is 
not  enough  for  our  novelists  to-day. 
It  is  as  though  they  were  in  search  of 
some  new  element,  some  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  argon  which  shall  enable 
them  to  inteipret  with  more  faithful 
realism  the  circumstances  of  human 
life.  And  in  the  meantime  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  is  falling  into  decay  ; 
false  ideals  are  cherished  ;  reverence 
for  women  is  out  of  date  ;  and  we  have 
strayed  far  from  that  sweet  and  tender 
spirit  which  gave  us  the  daisy  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  lovely  womanhood,  “  with 
its  gift  of  healing,  its  heart  of  gold, 
and  its  white  crown  of  purity.”  But 
when  we  consider  what  the  history  of 
imaginative  literature  has  been,  and 
how  noble  a  gift  it  has  in  its  various 
forms  conferred  upon  us,  shall  we  not 
be  most  unwilling,  as  writers  or  as 
readers,  to  encourage  an  apostasy  which 
is  false  to  life  and  Art  ?  History  has 
shown  us  that  every  form  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  at  the  period  of  its  best 
fruition  has  been  allied  to  worthy  aims. 
While  dealing  necessarily  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  time,  it  has  preserved  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  has  occupied 
itself  rather  with  the  universal  truths 
of  life  and  conduct  than  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  our  aspirations  for  the  future 
should  not  lie  lower  than  those  of  other 
ages  past ;  and  in  considering  this  we 
shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  litera¬ 
ture  that  which,  ignoring  its  birth¬ 
right,  puts  theory  for  fact  and  harsh 
effect  for  beauty,  as  it  is  at  least  unde¬ 
niable  that  truth  and  beauty  have  ever 
been  recognized  by  our  civilized  world 
as  the  highest  essentials  of  Art. —  West¬ 
minster  Revieio. 


THE  FAMILY  COUNCIL  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  MISS  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS,  OFFICIER  DE  L’INSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE  DE  FRANCE. 

I.— Its  History  and  Origin.  Famille,  a  domestic  court  of  justice 

accessible  alike  to  rich  and  poor  and  at 
We  cannot  with  any  certitude  deter-  nominal  cost,  occupying  itself  with 
mine  the  origin  of  that  extra  legal  tribu-  questions  the  most  momentous  as  well 
nal  in  France,  known  as  the  Vonseil  de  as  the  minutest,  vigilantly  guarding 
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the  interesle  of  imbecile  and  orphan, 
outside  the  law,  j’et  by  the  law  rendered 
authorilative  and  binding.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  the  Family  Council  or 
informal  Court  of  Chancery  has  thus 
acted  an  intermediary  part :  here  sum¬ 
moned  by  humble  members  of  ihe  third 
estate  to  decide  upon  the  guardianship 
of  fatherless  children,  there  convened 
in  the  Tuilleries  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Imperial  betrothal.  From  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  our  own  time,  nob  e  and 
roturier,  wealthy  merchant  and  small 
shopkeeper,  have  taken  part  in  these 
conclaves,  the  exercise  of  such  a  func¬ 
tion  being  regarded  both  as  a  civic  duty 
and  moral  obligation.  One  object  and 
one  only  is  kept  in  view,  namely,  the 
protection  of  the  weak.  The  law  is 
stripped  of  its  cumbrous  machinery, 
above  all,  deprived  of  its  mercenary 
spirit.  Not  a  loophole  is  left  for  under¬ 
hand  dealing  or  peculation.  Simplicity 
itself,  this  system  has  been  so  nicely 
devised  and  framed  that  interested  mo¬ 
tive  finds  no  place  in  it.  Questions  of 
property  form  the  chief  subject  of  en¬ 
quiry  and  debate,  yet  so  hedged  round 
by  precautions  is  the  fortune  of  minor 
or  incapacitated  that  it  incurs  no  risk. 
And  in  no  other  institution  is  witnessed 
to  the  same  extent  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  nature  of  French  economy.  Jus¬ 
tice  here  rendered  is  all  but  gratuitous. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  this 
elaborate  code  of  domestic  legislation 
is  the  development  of  mediaeval  oi  even 
earlier  customs.  Under  the  name  of 
“  Vavis  de  parents,"  we  find  family 
councils  alike  in  those  provinces  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  legal  systems  or  cou- 
tumes,  and  those  strictly  adhering  to 
Roman  law.  By  little  and  little  such 
usages  were  formalized,  and  so  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  obligatory,  in  the  fact, 
if  not  in  the  letter,  were  regarded  as 
law.  The  extra-legal  character  of  the 
family  council  is  one  of  its  most  curi¬ 
ous  features. 

Among  the  oldest  documents  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  subject  is  an  edict  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  signed  by  Rene,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  pre¬ 
siding  judge  is  herein  forbidden  to  ap¬ 
point  any  guardianship  till  be  has  heard 
the  testimony  of  three  syndics,  as  well 
as  of  the  child’s  relations,  concerning 
the  trustees  proposed,  their  circum¬ 


stances,  position  in  life,  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  syndics,  be  it  remarked, 
were  rural  and  municipal  functiona¬ 
ries,  replaced  in  1789  by  State-paid 
juges  depaix.  Intermediaries  between 
the  law  and  the  people,  the  syndics 
were  elected  by  vote,  their  term  of  office  * 
generally  lasting  a  year. 

The  coutiinies  of  Brittany  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  took  especial  care  to  define  and 
regulate  the  family  council.  Thus  an 
edict  of  1673  ordains  that  six  relations  on 
the  paternal,  and  as  many  on  the  mater-  i 
nal  side  of  any  orphan  or  orphans,  shall  \ 
assist  the  judge  in  selecting  trustees. 

A  clause  of  the  Breton  Code  enjoined  5 
that  consultation  should  be  held  as  to  ^ 
the  education  of  the  minors  in  ques¬ 
tion,  “  the  profession,  whether  of  arms,  ■ 
letters,  or  otherwise,  for  which  they  | 
should  be  trained,  the  same  to  be  de¬ 
cided  according  to  their  means  and  ^ 
position.”  I 

In  the  Nivernais,  the  family  council 
consisted  of  seven  members  ;  in  the 
Berri  of  six  ;  in  the  Orl^annais  of  five. 

The  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  in  1700 
fixed  the  number  at  six,  as  in  the  Berri.  | 
These  facts  show  the  importance  at-  I 
tached  to  the  function  before  the  Revo-  j 

lution.  Up  to  that. period  it  was  an  i| 

elastic  system  based  upon  usage  and  ( 

tradition  rather  than  law  ;  the  family  j 

council  now  underwent  minute  anil  ' 

elaborate  revision  at  the  hands  of  sue-  . 
cessive  bodies  of  legists  ;  finally  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Code  Napol^n  it  has 
undergone  little  modification  to  our 
own  day. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents 
in  this  history  is  the  rescript  drawn  up 
by  Napoleon  III.  and  his  Ministers  at  } 

the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  June,  1853. 
Following  the  statutes  regulating  the  | 

fiosition  of  all  members  of  the  Napo- 
eonic  House,  we  have  here  the  Impe-  j 
rial  Family  Council,  as  permanently 
and  finally  organized.  The  Emperor  [ 

decided  its  constitution  beforehand,  i 

once  and  for  all.  In  other  ranks  of 
life  such  an  assembly  is  called  together 
when  occasion  requires.  : 

“  The  Conseil  de  Famille,"  runs  the 
ordonnance,  “  shall  be  presided  over  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  or  some  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  choosing  ;  its  members 
will  consist  of  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  . 

family  also  chosen  by  the  Emperor,  of  5 
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the  Minister  of  State,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Council 
of  State,  the  first  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  of  a  Marshal  of 
France  or  General  of  Division  named 
by  the  Emperor.” 

As  we  proceed  in  this  enquiry  we 
see  how  utterly  at  variance  are  auto¬ 
cratic  principles  with  the  real  spirit  of 
this  domestic  legislation.  A  body  thus 
framed  was  a  mere  vehmqericM,  not 
dealing  certainly  with  life  and  death, 
but  with  personal  liberty  and  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  the  individual.  Thus 
this  Imperial  assembly  could  declare 
any  member  of  the  family  incapable  of 
managing  his  atfairs,  in  other  words, 
shut  him  up  as  a  lunatic.  All  the  pow¬ 
ers  vested  in  the  Comeil  de  Famille 
were  in  this  case  without  a  single  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  individual  whose  interests 
were  concerned. 

The  origin  of  this  truly  patriarchal 
system  is  doubtless  twofold.  Although 
not  directly  traceable  to  Roman  law, 
the  family  council  must  be  considered 
as  partly  an  outgrowth  of  that  source. 
In  certain  cases  legal  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  property  or  education  of 
minors  in  ancient  Rome  were  guided 
or  modified  by  the  advice  of  near  rela¬ 
tions.  But  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  ;  his  deci¬ 
sion  was  final. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  this 
domestic  conclave  is  eminently  Gallic. 
We  find  thesamespiritanimatingFrench 
life  at  the  present  day.  In  France, 
the  family  does  not  only  mean  the 
group  of  father,  mother,  and  children, 
who  gather  round  a  common  board. 
“  La  Famille,*'  rather  conveys  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  clan,  the  members  of  which 
are  often  settled  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other,  their  entire  lives  spent  not 
merely  as  kinsfolk,  but  as  neighbors. 
To  realize  this  aspect  of  French  society 
we  must  live  in  the  country. 

“  The  entire  system  under  considera¬ 
tion,”  writes  a  French  lawyer,  ”  is 
based  upon  the  bonds  which  unite,  or 
ought  to  unite,  the  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  a  development,  and  not  one 
oi  the  least  happy,  of  the  patriarchal 
spirit.  Its  general  tendency  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  rules  framed  for  practical 
use  are  admirably  drawn  up  and  adjust¬ 


ed.  Further,  this  legislation  is  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  our  national  char¬ 
acter  and  our  theories  concerning  chil¬ 
dren  generally.  We  love  children,  per¬ 
haps,  too  well,  since  so  often  we  spoil 
them  by  excess  of  lenderntss.”  Regard 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  of  prop¬ 
erty  underlies  the  constitution  of  the 
“  Conseil  de  Famille  the  same  mo¬ 
tives,  therefore,  that  actuate  minds  in 
the  present  day  were  uppermost  centu¬ 
ries  ago.  No  more  striking  evidence 
of  national  affectionateness  and  fore¬ 
thought  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  council  as  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  good  King  Rene  to  the 
Third  Republic. 

II. — Its  Constitution. 

The  family  council  may  be  described 
as  the  guardian  of  guardians.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  next-of-kin,  or  in  de¬ 
fault  of  these,  of  friends,  presided  over 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  called  to¬ 
gether  on  behalf  of  orphans,  of  men¬ 
tally  incapacitated  or  incorrigible  mi¬ 
nors  (see  Art.  388  and  487  of  the  Code 
Civil).  It  is  composed  of  six  members 
exclusive  of  Va&juge  de  paix,  namely, 
three  next  of  kin  on  the  paternal  and 
three  on  the  maternal  side  ;  in  default 
of  these  their  place  may  be  filled  by 
friends.  Natural  children,  according 
to  I  he  law,  have  no  relations  ;  in  their 
case,  friends  or  relations  of  the  father 
acknowledging  them  are  eligible.  No 
one  who  has  forfeited  civil  rights  by 
imprisonment  can  form  part  of  the 
council ;  members  must  be  of  age,  and 
where  two  are  equally  fit,  the  elder  is 
selected  in  preference  to  the  younger. 

Here  follow  some  clauses  that  strong¬ 
ly  bring  out  the  Napoleonic  distrust 
and  contempt  of  women.  From  end 
to  end  of  the  Code  Civil  we  discern  this 
spirit.  The  woman,  the  wife,  the  moth¬ 
er,  is  relegated  to  the  status  of  minor, 
imbecile,  or  criminal.  Thus,  no  mar¬ 
ried  woman  can  join  a  Conseil  de  Fa¬ 
mille  except  the  mother  or  grandmother 
of  the  ward  whose  interests  are  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  same  rules  hold  good  with 
regard  to  guardianship. 

Friends  taking  the  place  of  kinsfolk 
are  always  named  by  the  juge  depaix, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  simply  from 
the  fact  of  offering  themselyes. 

Unnaturalized  foreigners,  or  French 
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people  who  have  accepted  another  na-  his  neighhors,  deliberations  must  take 
tionality,  are  ineligible  for  the  family  place  within  his  especial  jurisdiction, 
tribunal.  Nor  can  those  take  part  in  No  minor’s  affairs  can  be  settled  except 
the  deliberations  who  at  any  time  have  under  presidency  of  ih^juge  de paix  of 
had  a  lawsuit  with  parents  of  the  minor  his  or  her  district.  Again,  the  sittings 
in  question.  take  place  at  the  official  residence,  and 

So  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  in  case  of  differences  of  opinion  the 
family  council.  We  will  now  proceed  juge  de  paix  is  entitled  to  the  casting 
to  its  formalities.  Here  it  is  necessary  vote,  another  instance  of  his  impor- 
to  say  a  word  about  ihQ  juge  de  paix,  tance.  Again,hemu8tbenomeanin- 
whose  name  occupies  a  prominent  place  terpreter  of  the  law.  All  kinds  of 
in  this  history.  “  French  law,”  writes  knotty  questions  and  legal  niceties  are 
a  legist  in  his  commentary  on  the  Con-  brought  out  at  these  family  conclaves. 
seil  de  Famille,  ”  constitutes  the  juge  Thus,  upon  certain  occasions,  the 
natural  protector  of  the  minor.”  point  has  been  raised — Can  a  Conseil 
The  juge  de  paix,  we  need  hardly  de  Famille  be  held  on  a  Sunday  or  re¬ 
say,  is  a  creation  of  the  Revolution,  ligious  festival?  Lawyers  have  been 
His  mission,  as  set  forth  in  the  code,  much  exercised  upon  this  point,  no 
is  to  assist,  conciliate,  decide.  He  can  trivial  one  to  rural  magistrates.  In 
sentence  to  short  terms  of  imprison-  country  places  important  events  are  al- 
inent  and  to  fines  not  exceeding  two  most  invariably  put  off  till  the  resting 
hundred  francs.  In  cases  of  burglary,  day,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  matter  has 
accident,  murder,  suicide,  arson,  he  is  been  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
immediately  summoned  to  the  scene  to  Here  we  light  upon  a  curious  piece 
take  evidence.  It  is  his  office  to  seal  of  Revolutionary  legislation.  A  com- 
Ihe  papers  of  defunct  persons,  and  to  mentator  on  the  question  of  Sunday 
preside  at  the  family  council.  The  ap-  family  councils  cites  the  law  of  IT 
pointment  of  these  rural  magistrates  is  Thermidor,  An.  VI.,  according  to 
made  by  the  State,  and  they  receive  which  all  State  offices  and  public  bodies 
from  three  to  four  thousand  francs  “  vaquent  les  decadis  a  jours  de  fetes 
yearly,  and  a  small  retiiing  pension  at  nationales.'* 

the  age  of  sixty.  As  a  rule,  entire  con-  The  sittings  are  considered  private, 
fidence  is  placed  in  such  intermediaries  and  no  publicity  is  given  to  the  subjects 
between  the  people  and  the  higher  under  debate.  Occasionally  some  mem- 
Courts  of  Justice.  A  juge  de  paix  once  ber  of  the  minor’s  family  not  taking 
informed  me  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  part  in  the  council  may  be  present, 
ten  he  was  able  to  arrange  disputes  be-  The  greffier  or  clerk  of  ihejuge  de  paix 
tween  employer  and  workmen,  or  peas-  is  also  in  attendance,  but  no  one  else, 
ant  owners  quarrelling  about  bounda-  The  non-responsibility  of  members 
rics.  The  family  council  is  convoked  summoned  to  deliberate  is  strictly 
by  ihe  juge  de  paix  on  his  own  account  recognized  by  law  ;  for  instance,  if  a 
or  at  the  request  of  friends  or  relations  properly  constituted  family  council  has 
of  the  minor  ;  summonses  to  attend  decided  upon  investments  which  ulti- 
may  be  sent  out  in  two  forms,  either  mately  prove  disastrous,  neither  indi- 
bv  a  simple  notice  or  by  a  cMule  or  vidually  nor  collectively  are  they  held 
obligatory  request.  In  the  former  case,  responsible.  If,  however,  on  the  other 
attendance  is  optional,  in  the  latter  re-  hand,  connivance  with  intention  to  de- 
fusal  without  valid  excuse  exposes  the  fraud  is  proved,  they  are  proceeded 
offender  to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs.  But  against  in  the  ordinary  way. 
what  is  a  valid  excuse  r  “  Accident,  The  legal  expenses  attendant  upon 
sickness,  absence,”  writes  a  commenta-  this  domestic  legislation  are  restricted 
tor  ;  in  fact,  any  obstacle  which  the  to  the  minimum.  Minutes  are  regis- 
juge  de  paix  holds  insuperable.  With  tered  by  the  juge  de  paix  at  a  cost  of 
him  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  fine,  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  francs  ;  cer- 
also  the  composition  of  the  council,  tain  important  transactions  require  a 
and  here  may  be  noted  one  of  the  ex-  fee  of  fifty  francs, 
traordinary  precautions  taken.  As  the  There  remains  one  more  point  to  be 
rural  magistrate  is  supposed  to  know  noted  under  the  head  of  constitution  of 
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a  Conseil  de  Famille.  I  allude  to  what 
in  French  legal  phraseology  is  called 
^^homologation,''  in  other  words  the 
formal  legalization  of  any  decision  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  this  body.  Certain  verdicts 
require  this  to  be  rendered  valid  and 
binding,  otheis  do  not.  Among  the 
tirst  are  those  relating  to  the  sale  or 
transference  of  a  minor’s  estate,  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  minor’s  guardian,  to  the 
dowry  and  marriage  contract  of  son  or 
daughter  of  any  one  deprived  of  civil 
rights.  The  nomination  of  trustees, 
the  refusal  or  acceptance  of  legacies, 
the  details  of  guardianship  generally, 
i.e.,  education,  bringing  up  of  wards, 
and  many  other  measures  do  not  re¬ 
quire  this  process  of  ^^homologation," 
they  are  valid  and  binding  without 
formal  legalization. 

III.— Its  Functions. 

The  family  council  in  its  care  of  the 
fatherless  child  is  anticipatory.  Thus 
we  find  a  special  provision  of  the  code. 
The  Code  Civil  makes  special  provision 
for  a  man’s  posthumous  offspring.  No 
sooner  does  he  die  leaving  a  widow 
enceinte  than  it  is  her  duty  to  summon 
a  family  council  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  what  in  legal  phraseology  is 
called  a  “  curateur  d  V enfant  a  naUre,”. 
or  a  “  curateur  an  ventre."  Duly 
elected,  this  guardian  is  authorized  to 
undertake  the  entire  management  of 
her  late  husband’s  property,  rendering 
a  full  account  of  his  stewardship  on 
the  birth  of  the  child.  This  trustee¬ 
ship  of  children  as  yet  unborn  awakens 
mixed  feelings.  Without  doubt  cases 
in  which  the  head  of  a  family  has  left 
no  directions  of  the  kind,  may  necessi¬ 
tate  such  precautions.  At  the  same 
time  do  we  not  trace  clearly  here  the 
subordination  of  women  as  derived 
from  Roman  law  ?  “  We  must  acknowl¬ 
edge,”  writes  a  learned  commentator,* 
“  that  the  evrateur  d  V enfant  a  nattre 
is  named  solely  in  the  Interest  of  a 
man’s  h'irs,  a  result  as  pointed  out 
elsewhere  due  to  an  adhesion  to  Roman 
law  ;  Article  393  has  crept  into  our 
code  probably  without  due  weighing  of 
conseouences  on  the  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lator.’’  The  curateur' s  duty  is  also  to 


*  M.  J.  L.  Jay,  Conaeils  de  Famille. 


veiify  the  condition  of  the  wife  “  dans 
la  mesure  des  convenances,"  also  the 
birth  of  a  legitimate  child.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  legal  heirs  of  a  defunct 
person  are  his  next  of  kin,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  offensiyeness  of  this 
law  to  an  honorable,  delicate-minded 
woman  ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  such  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  would  in  our  own  country  prevent 
the  scandal  of  a  “  Baby  Claimant.” 
French  law,  sometimes  for  good,  cer¬ 
tainly  sometimes  for  evil,  interferes 
with  private  life  much  more  than  in 
England. 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
minors,  and  orphans  we  appreciate  the 
enoimous  power  vested  in  the  family 
council.  The  appointment  of  trustees 
and  guardians,  when  not  made  by  par¬ 
ents,  rests  entirely  with  this  assem¬ 
blage;*  also  in  its  hands  is  a  power 
requiring  more  delicate  handling  still, 
namely,  the  withdrawal  of  paternal  au¬ 
thority.  Here  we  meet  with  points  re¬ 
calling  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Children,  founded  some  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  As 
will  be  seen,  however,  the  family  coun¬ 
cil  holds  entirely  aloof  from  criminal 
cases,  concerning  itself  with  civil  affairs 
only,  first  and  foremost  with  the  dis¬ 
position  of  property.  All  who  have 
lived  in  France  among  French  people 
understand  the  pre-eminence  attached 
to  invested  capital.  The  English  for 
the  most  part  live  from  hand-to-mouth. 
Our  neighbors  regard  such  a  condition 
as  sheer  Bohemianism,  brand  of  a  shift¬ 
less  stock.  Thus  a  father  who  has  be¬ 
come  bankrupt  equally  with  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  civil  rights  by  imprisonment 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  manage  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  affairs,  that  is  to  say  the  prop¬ 
erty  hitherto  held  in  trust  for  them  : 
and  here  a  remark  by  the  way.  As  a 
rule,  all  children  of  middle-class  fami¬ 
lies  have  some  provision  tied  down  to 
them  from  their  birth.  Thus  an  offi¬ 
cer  marries  a  wife  with  interest  of  capi¬ 
tal  bringing  in  about  fifty  pounds  a 
year  of  our  money.  But  that  capital  is 


*  When  the  last  sarviving  parent  has  failed 
to  appoint  trustees  and  guardians,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  paternal  or  maternal  grandfa¬ 
thers  ;  grandmothers  are  ineligible.  This  is 
the  TuieUe  legale,  the  TuteUe  dative  being  that 
appointed  by  the  family  council. 
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strictly  settled  upon  the  children  in 
the  marriage  contract.  If  dispute  oc¬ 
curs  as  to  the  bringing  up  of  such  chil¬ 
dren,  the  same  being  left  motherless,  a 
family  council  is  called,  and  all  ques¬ 
tions  decided  upon  as  in  the  case  of  a 
widow.  “  From  the  earliest  time,” 
writes  a  learned  commentator,  “  minors 
have  been  regarded  (by  French  law)  as 
privileged  beings,  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society  generally.”  Alas  ! 
history  proves  that  this  optimistic  view 
will  not  bear  too  close  an  inspec¬ 
tion. 

French  legists  have  doubtless  done 
their  best  for  the  foundling,  the  ille¬ 
gitimate,  the  "disowned.  Especially 
within  recent  times  has  the  lot  of  these 
waifs  and  strays  been  ameliorated  by 
the  law.  Terrible  was  their  condition 
formerly  as  revealed  in  early  records, 
also  in  statutes  and  legal  commentaries. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  French  writer,  “  Roman  law 
fully  exercised  its  disastrous  influence, 
foundlings  were  deposited  at  church 
doors,  sex  and  age  of  each  child  were 
inscribed  in  a  book  called  the  viatricule 
(Lat.  matricula),  they  were  reared  in 
convent  or  nunnery,  and,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  grown,  sold  by  auction.  These 
wretched  little  beings  were  chiefly 
offered  for  sale  in  the  large  cities  and 
purchased  by  the  poor  fora  mere  trifle, 
often  disdguring  or  even  maiming  their 
chattels  so  as  to  excite  public  compas¬ 
sion.  It  was  not  till  1640  that  8t. 
Vincent  de  Paul  founded  the  first 
foundling  hospital  in  France.  A  cen¬ 
tury  before,  the  ordonnance  of  Moulins 
had  obliged  the  communes  of  that  juris¬ 
diction  to  maintain  all  abandoned  chil¬ 
dren  found  within  their  limits.  In 
1599,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  ordain¬ 
ing*^  that  the  charge  of  foundlings 
should  fall  upon  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belonged.” 

It  is  the  honor  of  the  Republic  to 
have  established  orphanages  in  all  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  By  a  law, 
moreover,  of  15  Pluviose  An.  XIII.,  a 
kind  of  family  council  was  appointed 
for  the  children  of  the  State.  The 
”  conseil  de  tutelle"  discharged  the 
functions  of  a  conseil  de  famille." 
This  trusteeship  lasts  till  the  majority 
or  marriage  of  the  individual. 


VVe  now  come  to  a  class  only  a  de¬ 
gree  less  unfortunate.  I  allude  to  the 
acknowledged  children  of  irregular 
connections,  the  illegitimate.  French 
law,  as  we  know,  is  very  merciful  to 
parents  who  will  atone  for  such  lapses. 
Marriage,  no  matter  the  age  of  the  off¬ 
spring,  legitimizes.  A  natural  child  is 
thereby  put  on  precisely  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  if  born  in  wedlock. 

In  all  other  cases  the  law  stands  by 
him,  in  so  far  as  possible,  protecting 
and  promoting  his  interests.  “  If 
there  is  a  human  being  in  the  world 
requiring  legal  guardianship,”  writes  a 
commentator  before  mentioned,  ‘‘  it  is 
without  doubt  the  illegitimate,  friend¬ 
less  from  the  cradle,  having  no  rela¬ 
tions,  none  to  look  to  but  him  to  whom 
he  owes  his  birth.  The  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  natural  children  is  the  duty, 
the  obligation  of  every  father.  If  no 
provision  were  made  by  law  to  this 
effect,  such  provisiou  would  have  to  be 
made.”  The  Code  Civil  has  in  so  far 
as  possible  regulated  the  position  of 
natural  children.  A  family  council, 
however,  summoned  on  their  behalf 
cannot  be  composed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  illegitimate  having  neither 
kith  nor  kin.  The  relations  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  acknowledging  them,  friends  of 
both  father  and  mother  are  accepted, 
and  the  legal  guardianship  is  framed 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  chil¬ 
dren  lawfully  begotten.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  this  subject,  legists 
differing  as  to  the  right  of  a  natural 
child  to  what  is  called  legal  or  con¬ 
fessed  guardianship,  “  tutdle  legale, '' 
i.e.,  paternal,  or  ”  tutelle  dative,"  i.e., 
appointed  by  the  family  council.  When 
difficulties  arise,  the  matter  is  settled 
by  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

After  minors,  orphans,  and  illegiti¬ 
mates  come  the  ‘‘  inter dis,"  or  indi¬ 
viduals  pronounced  incapable  of  man¬ 
aging  their  affairs.  These  are  imbe¬ 
ciles,  maniacs,  and  persons  condemned 
for  criminal  offences.  Here  the  Code 
Ifapoleon,  now  known  as  the  Code  Civil, 
amended  the  sterner  Roman  clause,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  a  deaf  mute  was 
placed  on  a  level  with  idiots.  A  dis¬ 
pute  on  this  question  having  arisen  at 
Lyons  in  1812,  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
decided  that  a  deaf  mute  giving  evi¬ 
dence  of  intelligence,  although  unable 
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to  read  and  write,  must  be  pronounced 
compos  mentis. 

In  the  case  of  insanity  a  family  coun¬ 
cil  is  summoned  as  a  preliminary  meas¬ 
ure,  a  judicial  sentence  being  required 
before  depriving  the  indi\idual  in  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  liberty.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  came  some  time  ago  under  my 
own  notice.  The  conseil  de  famille  had 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  seclusion, 
the  tribunal  decided  otherwise.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  except  in  case  of 
a  veritable  conspiracy  of  relations, 
friends,  and  /w^e  de  paix,  the  extensive 
powers  of  this  domestic  court  is 
hemmed  round  with  guarantees.  Again, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  a  fact  constantly 
insisted  upon  by  French  legists,  name¬ 
ly,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
"conseil  d*avis,”  a  consultation  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  law  and  responsible 
to  the  law,  not  with  legislation  it¬ 
self. 

A  final  class  coming  under  the  ward¬ 
ship  of  the  family  council  consists  of 
the  incorrigible  and  the  spendthrift,  in 
French  phraseology  “  le prodigue." 

Any  guardian  having  grave  matter 
for  complaint  against  his  ward,  is  em¬ 
powered  to  summon  a  family  council  in 
order  to  pass  the  disciplinary  measure 
called  “  la  zeclusion,"  in  other  words, 
a  term  of  modified  imprisonment  {Code 
Civil,  Art.  468,  De  la  puissance  pater- 
nelle). 

This  thoroughly  French  custom  will 
be,  perhaps,  best  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  work  of  travels 
written  some  years  ago.  The  place  de¬ 
scribed  is  an  annexe  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  reformatory  of 
Mettray,  near  Tours  : — “  M.  Deinetz’s 
pet  institution  is  his  maison paternelle, 
a  refined  sort  of  prison  for  the  refractory 
sons  of  gentlemen.  The  building  is  at¬ 
tractive  enough  outwardly  and  looks 
like  a  pretty  Swiss  chdlet,  but  in  spite 
of  carpets  and  curtains  the  interior  is 
gloomy.  Unruly  boys  are  sent  here, 
under  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  for  terms 
of  one  or  more  months.  They  are  kept 
hard  at  work,  and  during  the  hours  of 
study  the  keys  of  their  cells  are  turned 
upon  them,  and  they  are  watched 
through  a  pane  of  glass  let  in  at  the 
door.  As  a  reward  of  good  conduct 
more  cheerful  cells  are  given,  looking 
on  to  the  garden,  and  adorned  with 


pictures,  but  the  peephole  and  key  are 
never  wanting. 

“  ‘  It  is  an  admirable  institution,’  I 
said,  a  little  doubtfully,  ‘  and  must  re¬ 
lieve  parents  and  guardians  of  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  ;  but  it  would 
never  do  to  lock  up  English  boys  and 
watch  them  at  their  lessons  through  a 
peephole.’ 

“  ‘  We  had  an  English  boy  once,’ 
said  the  superintendent,  then  stopped 
short. 

‘  And  how  did  the  experiment  an¬ 
swer  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Very  ill,  I  assure  you.  He  burst 
open  the  lock,  defied  his  tutor — in  tine, 
all  but  created  a  mutiny,  and  heartily 
glad  were  we  to  get  rid  of  him.’  ”  ♦ 

In  quite  another  part  of  Fiance,  and 
many  years  after,  1  was  again  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  prodigue  and  the  provision 
made  for  him  in  the  Code  Civil.  I 
quote  a  short  account  written  at  the 
time  :  f 

“  One  curious  feature  of  Citeaux  (the 
great  reformatory  in  the  Cote  d’Or)  is 
the  reception  of  incorrigible  youths  be¬ 
longing  to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks. 
There  are  900  boys  in  all  here,  and 
about  100  are  neither  young  criminals 
nor  street  vagabonds  but  boys  with 
whom  their  parents  or  guardians  can 
do  nothing.  At  Citeaux  this  class  of 
inmates  is  paid  for  at  the  late  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  is  put  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  rest,  except 
that  the  boys  are  not  set  to  field  work. 
Even  with  such  reservation  the  proba¬ 
tion  is  a  hard  one  in  the  extreme.  My 
driver  to  Citeaux  informed  me  that  he 
had  recently  conducted  thither  a  widow 
lady  with  her  son  aged  seventeen  ;  also 
another  widow  with  an  incorrigible  lad 
somewhat  younger.  The  former  de¬ 
clared  it  her  intention  to  keep  her  son 
at  the  reformatory  till  he  should  be  of 
age,  unless  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf.” 

Without  doubt  the  most  important 
function  of  the  family  council  is  the 
choice  of  guardians,  the  tutelle  dative 
as  opposed  to  the  tutelle  legale,  the 
former  being  accorded  by  this  body, 
the  latter  being  the  natural  guardian¬ 
ship  of  parents.  The  tutelle  legale  is 
obligatory,  no  father  being  at  liberty 


*  Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara,  London,  1868. 
t  Fraser's  Magazine,  Septeml^r,  1880. 
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to  reject  the  duty.  So  also  is  the  tutelle 
dative  ;  no  individual  selected  by  a  fam¬ 
ily  council  as  guardian  and  being  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  family  of  the  minor  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  refuse  the  charge  ;  it  is  as  much 
incumbent  upon  any  French  citizen  as 
military  service  or  the  payment  of 
taxes.  This  is  a  most  important  point 
to  note. 

A  few  exemptions  are  specified  in  the 
code.  Thus,  the  father  of  five  legiti¬ 
mate  children  is  exempt,  also  persons 
having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
or  being  able  to  prove  incompetency 
from  illness.  The  following  also  may 
refuse  :  ministers  and  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  admirals,  generals,  and 
officers  in  active  service,  yjre/efs  and 
other  public  functionaries  at  a  distance 
from  the  minor’s  home. 

The  conseil  de  famille  having  named 
a  guardian,  also  names  a  “  tuteur  sub- 
roje"  or  surrogate,  whose  office  is  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  trus¬ 
tee,  but  to  examine  accounts  and  watch 
over  the  interests  in  question. 

On  the  subject  of  tutorial  sphere  and 
duty  the  law  is  explicit  to  minuteness. 
Generally  speaking,  he  is  expected  to 
act  as  a  father  toward  his  own  child, 
having  care  of  his  ward’s  moral  and 
intellectual  education,  protecting  his 
or  her  interests,  in  fact,  filling  the 
place  of  a  second  father.  While  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
as  a  whole,  certain  transactions  lie  out¬ 
side  his  control.  Thus  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  accept  a  legacy  for  his  ward 
without  the  consent  of  the  conseil  de 
famille.  This  precautionary  measure 
requires  explanation.  Sometimes  the 
reversion  of  property  may  mean  very 
heavy  legal  expenses  and  an  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  a  prospect  too  remote  to 
be  counted  upon.  An  instance  of  this 
has  come  under  my  own  observation. 
A  boy,  son  of  French  friends  of  mine, 
was  leh  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  the 
life  interest  being  bequeathed  to  an¬ 
other.  His  parents,  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly  accepted  the  charge,  paying  a 
little  fortune  in  legal  fees  and  duties 
for  property  most  likely  to  come  to  a 
grandson.  No  family  council  would 
have  authorized  such  acouise  in  the 
case  of  a  minor. 

Again,  the  guardian  cannot  purchase 
any  part  of  his  ward’s  estate  or  belong¬ 


ings.  Nor  can  he  re-invest  stocks  and 
shares  without  authorization.  On  the 
expiry  of  his  charge,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  marriage  or  coming  of  age  of  the 
minor,  the  property  in  trust  has  to  be 
surrendered  intact,  all  deficits  made  np 
from  his  own. 

On  this  subject  a  French  lawyer 
writes  to  me  : — “It  is  extremely  rare 
that  any  ward  has  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  or  her  guardian.  During  a 
legal  experience  of  twenty-five  years, 
no  serious  matters  of  the  kind”  have 
come  under  my  notice.  Nevertheless, 
my  practice  lay  in  a  part  of  France 
where  folks  are  very  fond  of  going  to 
law.  It  will  occasionally  happen  that 
some  elderly  trustee  persuades  his 
young  ward  to  marry  him  ;  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  not  perhaps  been  over 
pleased  with  their  success  in  the  long 
run.  They  are  too  much  of  a  laugh 
ing  stock.’’  Legal  coming  of  age, 
“  V hnancipationf'  brings  the  guard¬ 
ian’s  task  to  a  close.  According  to 
French  law  there  are  two  kinds  of 
emancipation,  the  formal  and  the 
tacit  ;  these  matters,  however,  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  my  paper. 

The  functions  of  the  family  council 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Code  Civil ; 
to  understand  its  scope  and  spirit  we 
must  study  the  commentators.  Read¬ 
ers  in  search  of  more  copious  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  are  referred  to  the 
great  work  of  the  brothers  Dalloz,  in 
44  vols.,  only  of  course  accessible  in 
the  British  Museum  and  public  libra¬ 
ries  of  France.  Le  Repertoire  de  juris¬ 
prudence  general,  compiled  by  \'ictor 
and  Armand  Dalloz,  was  first  published 
in  1836,  but  remains  the  standard  work 
of  reference  on  legal  questions.  A 
handy  and  admirable  digest  of  the  Con- 
scil  de  Famille  is  to  b^e  found  in  the 
Traiie,  by  J.-L.  Jay,  Bureau  des  An- 
nales  des  Juges  de  Paix,  Paris,  1854. 
Unfortunately,  this  book  is  out  of 
print,  and  only  to  be  picked  up  on  the 
quays  or  at  bookstalls. 

Among  commentaries  may  be  named 
Duranton’s  Cours  de  Droit  Fraufuis, 
in  27  vols.,  Toullier’s  Droil  civil  Fran- 
fais,  in  4  vols.  The  works  of  Delvin- 
court,  Proudhon,  Demolombe,  Zacha- 
riara,  Holland  de  Villaguers,  may  be 
mentioned  inter  alia.  Manuals  of 
Droit  Usuel,  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
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the  family  council,  are  loo  numerous 
to  mention,  and  may  be  bad  from  25 
centimes  (see  £roU  Mninelle)  upward. 
Thoroughly  to  appreciate  this  domestic 
court  of  equity  we  must  understand 
French  life,  fully  realize  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  closeness  of  kinship,  the  tenac¬ 
ity  of  blood  and  name.  The  family 
council  brings  out  the  good  side  of 
such  patriarchal  feeling,  familiarity 
with  French  society  w’ill  ofttiincs  dis¬ 
close  the  evil.  For  better,  for  worse, 
indeed,  our  neighbors  may  be  said  to 
inherit  not  only  patronymic,  patrimo 
ny,  and  paternal  honor,  but  the  entire 
family  alike  on  father’s  and  mother’s 
side.  Hence  the  apparent  w’orldli- 
ness  displayed  in  contracting  mar¬ 
riage.  Not  only  are  material  pros¬ 
pects  but  moral  antecedents  religiously 
gone  into.  A  blot  on  the  family  es¬ 
cutcheon,  a  shadow  of  disreputableness 
will  prevent  alliances,  however  approved 
of  in  other  respects. 

In  spite  of  certain  drawbacks  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  modified  Cou' 
fteil  (h  Famille  might  net  prove  benefi¬ 
cial  in  England.  The  siin|)licity,  the 
uncompromising  economy  of  the  sys¬ 


tem  are  highly  commendable  ;  the  ab¬ 
solute  impossibility  of  risking  uncer¬ 
tain  charges  is  a  feature  that  contrasts 
favorably  with  our  own  legal  proced¬ 
ure.  But  the  self  incurred  responsi¬ 
bility,  that  enforcement  of  guardian¬ 
ship  obligatory  on  French  citizens  as 
military  service  itself— here  we  meet 
obstacles  that  might  prove  not  easy  to 
overcome.  In  conclusion,  I  cite  the 
words  of  an. experienced  French  law¬ 
yer,  no  learned  commentator,  but  an 
ordinary  hardworking  practitioner : 
“  The  excellence  of  such  a  system  is 
proved  by  one  fact,  namely,  the  very 
small  percentage  of  law-suits  arising 
therefrom.  V^ery  rarely  it  happens 
that  a  ward  has  any  reason  to  complain 
of  his  trustees.”  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  inadmissibility  for  the  charge 
of  trusteeship  is  nally  a  disgrace,  on  a 
footing,  indeed,  with  forfeiture  of  civil 
rights.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  high 
character  of  French  trustees  in  general. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  collect 
sketches  of  the  family  council  from 
novelists.  This  subject,  however,  we 
must  leave. — National  Review. 
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About  thirty  years  ago,  I  think,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  one  of  the  questions  discussed 
was  this  :  ‘‘  Has  Medicine  Advanced 
at  all  since  the  Days  of  Hippocrates?” 
It  seems  rather  preposterous  to  make 
such  a  point  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
But  if  you  think  it  over,  a  good  deal 
can  be  said  to  show  that  the  progress 
has  not  been  so  decided  as,  at  the  first 
blush,  we  might  imagine.  Hippoc¬ 
rates’  descriptions,  for  example,  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  injuries  are  so  accurate  and 
complete  that  little  can  be  altered  or 
added  in  the  present  day.  Dr.  Adams, 
the  translator  of  Hippocrates— himself 
a  practical  surgeon  of  no  mean  order — 
says  of  one  of  the  Hippocratic  books  : 
— “  Several  sections  of  the  work  are 
perfect  masterpieces  ;  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  parts  which  relate  to  dislo¬ 
cations  at  the  shoulder  and  hip  joint. 


and  more  especially  the  latter,  in  which 
it  appears  to  me  he  has  given  a  fuller 
and  more  complete  history  of  c\erv- 
thing  relating  to  the  subject  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  single  work  even  to 
the  present  day.”  *  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  question  of  treatment, 
we  find  a  very  different  condition  of 
matters.  In  the  universe,  says  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  there  are  four  elements — fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth  ;  and  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  body  there  are  four  humors— black 
bile,  yellow  bile,  blood,  and  phlegm. 
Out  of  the  excess  or  deficiency  or  mis- 
proportion  of  these  four  humors  there 
arise  diseases  ;  by  restoring  the  correct 
proportion,  diseases  are  cured.  Treat¬ 
ment  founded  on  such  a  pathological 
basis  could  not  be  good  for  much — 


*  Adams,  Hippocrates,  p.  557,  Sydenham 
Sooiety  Edition. 
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venesection  and  powerful  drugs  were 
greatly  in  vogue ;  but  they  were  very 
often  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for 
good.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  they  were  worse  than  the 
“  antiphlogistic”  method  of  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  Hippocratic  discussion 
took  place.  Should  such  a  question  be 
asked  in  the  present  day,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  it  would 
receive.  In  surgery  the  advance  has 
been  such,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  as  to  amount,  in  my  opinion,  to 
a  total  revolution.  Lister’s  discovery 
of  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating 
wounds,  running  parallel  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  anaesthetics,  has  enabled  sur¬ 
geons  to  perform — and  perform  suc¬ 
cessfully — operations  which  were  deem¬ 
ed  impossible  twenty  or  thirty  years 
since.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  ab¬ 
dominal  surgery.  Abdominal  tumors 
were  then  believed  to  be  absolutely  in¬ 
curable  ;  now  their  cure  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  modern  operations. 
A  well-known  gynaecologist  told  me, 
when  I  last  spoke  to  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  he  had  had  one  hundred  con¬ 
secutive  operations  of  this  kind  with¬ 
out  a  single  death  ;  and  his  experience 
is  by  no  means  unique.  The  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  medicine  in 
our  day,  although  perhaps  not  so  ap¬ 
parent,  is,  I  hope  to  show,  not  less  real 
and  substantial. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  alt  our  studies 
in  medicine  is  the  prevention  and  the 
cure  of  diseiise.  Sanitary  science  has 
done  much,  and  is  destined  to  do  still 
more,  in  the  way  of  prevettlion.  I  do 
not  propose  to  chronicle  its  achieve¬ 
ments  :  1  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  the  advances  made  in  practical  medi¬ 
cine.  These  have  been  mainly  due  to 
the  discovery  of  specific  remedies  for 
particular  diseases.  Sir  George  Hum¬ 
phrey  Murray,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Cambridge,  in  his  address  at  Oxford  to 
the  Medical  Society  (18th  October, 
1895),  sajs  that:  “If  our  hopes  are 
realized  in  regard  to  recent  therapeutic 
discoveries,  medicine  will  have  achieved 
even  greater  things  than  surgery.  Vac¬ 
cination  has  not  only  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  that  ever  accrued  to 
mankind,  through  our  profession,  it 
has  also  been  a  source  of  profound  in- 
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terost  and  speculation,  to  me  at  least, 
for  many  years  in  a  physiological  and 
pathological  point  of  view.  Did  it 
stand  alone.’  Were  its  results  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional?  Was  the  immu¬ 
nity  from  a  given  disease  (small-pox) 
engendered  by  the  insertion  into  the 
system  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
poison  of  that  disease  modified  by  its 
passage  through  another  animal  to  re¬ 
main  the  solitary  example  of  that  kind 
of  phenomenon,  or  were  we  to  look  for 
other  like  examples  and  the  unveiling 
of  new  and  far-reaching  principles 
through  them?  I  often  wondered  that 
the  advocates  of  the  “  Similia  simili- 
bus”  doctrine,  in  their  vain  efforts  to 
find  some  reasonable  ground  for  their 
theory,  did  not  alight  upon  or  make 
more  of  the  practice  and  results  of  vac¬ 
cination,  coupled  with  those  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  Here  was  to  hand  the  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  a  disease  being 
hindered  or  prevented  or  stopped  by.  a 
modification  of  the  like,  that  is  to  say, 
of  that  which  caused  it.  Dy  inocula¬ 
tion — the  introduction,  that  is,  direct 
of  the  poison  of  srnall-pox — the  disease 
was  produced  ;  by  vaccination — the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  like  of  that  poison— 
the  disease  was  prevented..  Prevention 
and  cure  are  near  allies  ;  and  was  it 
not  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  cure 
might  be  effected  by  means  like  those 
which  staved  off  disease?  These 
thoughts  often  occurred  to  me,  and 
doubtless  to  others.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  have  lived  to  see  these  ideas 
confirmed,  to  learn  that  immunity  from 
other  diseases  besides  small-pox  is  at¬ 
tainable  by  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
modified  essences  of  the  diseases,  and 
to  dwell  now  in  the  midst  of  the  lively 
discussions  and  observations  which  are 
going  on  respecting  the  influence  of 
similar  methods  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
Should  our  hopes  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  be  realized  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  the  greatest  discov¬ 
ery,  the  one  most  conducive  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  in  our  generation,  will 
have  been  made — a  discovery  in  thera¬ 
peutics  surpassing  even  those  of  ana'S- 
thesia  and  antiseptic  methods  in  sur¬ 
gery.”  * 


*  Lancet,  26th  October,  1895,  p.  1029. 
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I  propose  biiefly  to  enquire  whether 
tliere  is  evidence  to  warrant  us  to  hope 
tliat  this  great  discovery,  tliis  consum¬ 
mation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is,  or 
in  our  day  or  tlie  near  future  may  be, 
realized.  In  order  to  help  us  to  come 
to  a  sound  conclusion,  however,  it  will 
be  useful  to  state  briefly  what  is  the 
present  condition  of  medical  opinion 
with  regard  to  \.\\q  treatment  oi  disease. 
This  is  clearly  defined  in  the  late  Dr. 
Latham’s  well-known  and  justly  cele¬ 
brated  Clinical  Lechires.*  “  There 
are,”  he  says,  “  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  disease  open  to  the  physician.  It 
would  save  some  trouble,  and  not,  I 
trust,  show  me  bent  on  handling  the 
subject  too  artificially,  and  so  spoiling 
it,  if  of  these  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  disease  remedial ly  I  called  the  one 
am  and  the  other  treatment."  By 
cure  is  meant  the  cutting  short  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease  ;  by  treat¬ 
ment  the  management — by  what  are 
called  rational  indications— ol  a  disease 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cure. 
The  cure  of  ague  by  quinine  may  be 
cpioted  as  an  example  of  the  former; 
W\G  treatment  oi  Uphusor  typhoid  by 
rational  indications,  of  the  latter.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
No  one  now  would  dream  of  treating 
by  rational  indications  a  case  of  ague 
in  the  presence  of  specijics  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  quinine  and  arsenic  for  its  ciire. 
Wo  know  that  one  or  other  of  these 
remedies,  if  carefully  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  indications  for  its  use,  will 
speedily  cut  short  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease,  and  that  without  crisis  or 
evacuation  of  any  kind.  In  treating  a 
case  of  typhus  or  of  typhoid,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  no  remedy  that 
will  act  in  this  way.  These  diseases 
run  their  natural  course  unchecked  by 
any  known  medicine,  and  our  efforts 
are  directed  toward  placing  the  patient 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances — 
dietetic,  sanitary,  and  medicinal — for 
recovery.  It  was  stated  some  little 
while  back  in  one  of  the  medical  jour¬ 
nals  {The  Lancet,  I  believe)  that  a  spe¬ 
cific  had  been  discovered  for  typhoid. 
If  time  confirm  this  statement,  as  I  be¬ 


lieve  it  will,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
one  will  treat  typhoid  as  we  now'  do, 
i.e.,  by  rational  indications.  The  spe¬ 
cific  will  as  surely  be  used  for  it  as 
quinine  is  for  ague.  In  short,  to  treat 
a  disease  by  so-called  rational  indica¬ 
tions  is  to  admit  our  ignorance  of  the 
specfic  remedy  for  ttiat  disease. 
“Such,”  says  Dr.  Latham,  “is  the 
difference  between  cure  and  treatment, 
when  we  come  to  follow  them  out  in 
their  operations,  and  to  think  what  the 
one  is  and  what  the  other,  practically 
and  in  truth,  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  if  this  vast  class  of  diseases,  called 
fevers,  belonging  to  the  whole  world, 
and  always  existing  and  raging  some¬ 
where,  could  be  taken  at  once  out  of 
the  domain  of  treatment  and  tians- 
ferred  to  the  domain  of  cure  now  and 
forever ;  and  if,  instead  of  needing 
remedies  as  many  and  various  as  aie 
the  times  and  places  and  men  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  wherein  they  arise,  they 
are  found  capable  of  being  safely  and 
successfully  consigned  to  one  and  the 
same  remedy  always,  and  everywhere, 
and  in  all  persona,  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  would  suffer  the  nature  of  a  revo¬ 
lution — the  thoughts,  studies,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  medical  men  would  be 
utterly  changed.*  Again,  he  says : 
“  The  specific  remedy  and  its  certain 
cure,  and  tire  special  remedy  and  its 
probable  cure,  will  bear  to  be  called 
‘great  facts’;  and,  indeed,  they  are 
much  to  be  admired.  But  to  be  so 
called  and  so  thought  of,  they  should 
bear  the  royal  stamp,  the  stamp  of  ex¬ 
perience — they  should  be  current  at 
sight  among  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
pass  with  them  for  as  good  as  gold. 
And  verily,  such  specifics  and  special 
remedies  there  are.  But  they  are  few  ; 
few  and  precious — precious  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  beyond  themselves.  For  it 
cannot  be  that  they  should  stand  alone  ; 
they  must  have  hindered  enough  of 
worth  and  value,  if  we  could  but  find 
them  out.”  f  Here  we  have  not  only 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  existing 
specifics,  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  others,  if  we  knew 
but  how  to  find  them.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  eulogy  of  specifics.  Dr.  Latham 
shows  an  inexjilicable  prejudice  against 


*  Oollected  Works,  Sydeabam  Society  Edi¬ 
tion. 


Op.  eit.,  p.  362. 


f  Op.  cit.,  p.  386, 
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increasing  their  number.  What  he 
says,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  what  he  has  just  said. 
“  V'erily,”  he  writes,  “  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  self-deceiving  and  evasive,  and 
upon  the  whole  so  mischievous,  as  this 
love  of  specific  remedies.  It  is  akin  to 
the  love  of  the  Marvellous.  If  it  get 
strong  hold  of  a  man  it  incapacitates 
him  from  becoming  a  good  physician. 
And  why  this  continual  search  after  a 
specific  remedy  for  consumption  ?”  ♦ 
Yet  again,  he  rather  sneeringly  re¬ 
marks  :  “  The  world,  the  educated 
world,  has  no  other  notion  than  that 
each  disease  has  its  own  remedy  ;  and 
that  thus  the  whole  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  really  consists  of  knowing  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  antidote,  and  matching 
them  fairly  against  each  other.  You 
physicians  have  not  yet  found  out  the 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  Here  is  Chol¬ 
era  come  again,  and  you  physicians 
know  nothing  more  about  the  remedy 
for  it  than  the  first  time  it  appeared 
among  us.  Here  is  this  Diphtheria 
making  cruel  havoc,  and  you  seem  to 
understand  a  good  deal  about  it  as  a 
disease,  but  none  of  you  has  any  con¬ 
ception  what  is  the  cure  for  it. f  Is 
it  not  a  curious  and  significant  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  passage  that  the  very 
diseases  which  Dr.  Latham  thinks  be¬ 
yond  the  hope  of  cure  are  those  for 
which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  we 
have  found  specifics? 

Lord  Hacon,  though  not  a  physician, 
was  a  keen  obseryer,  and  medicine 
would  haye  been  in  a  yery  different 
position  to-day  if  the  profession  had 
treated  his  suggestions  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  they  deserved.  With  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  disease,  he  writes  : 
“  I  find  a  deticience  of  the  receipts  of 
propriety  respecting  the  cure  of  par- 

Of  measles . 

Of  consumption . 

Of  ague . 

Thus  ague  was  almost  as  deadly  as 
consumption  and  was  responsible  for 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  English  death- 
roll  during  seven  years.  During  the 

There  died  of  measles . 

“  “  consumption . 

“  “  ague . 
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ticular  diseases.  They  (the  physicians) 
have  no  particular  medicines  which,  by 
a  specific  property,  are  adapted  to  par¬ 
ticular  diseases.  I  remember  a  Jew 
physician  who  used  to  say — ‘  Your 
European  physicians  are  like  learned 
bishops,  they  have  the  keys  of  loosing 
and  binding — nothing  more.’  It  would 
be  of  great  consequence  if  physicians, 
eminent  for  learning  and  practical  skill, 
would  compile  a  work  of  approved  and 
ex[)erienced  medicines  in  practical  dis¬ 
eases.”  Again  he  says  :  “  The  part  of 
Pnysic  which  treats  of  authentic  and 
positive  remedies  we  note  as  deli- 
cient.”  I  “  Twelve  years  after  Hacon's 
death— 1638,”  says  Dr.  Russell,  ”  the 
Countess  of  Cinchona,  Queen  Regent 
of  Peru,  was  cured  of  ague  by  the  i)iirk 
of  the  cinchona  tree,  and  by  her  cure 
the  most  striking  illustration  was  given 
of  the  truth  which  Bacon  had  been  ut¬ 
tering  all  his  life — that  medicine  was 
to  be  improved  by  the  discovery  of 
remedies  for  the  cuie  of  particular  dis¬ 
eases.  The  method  he  proposed  for 
this  advancement  of  the  healing  art  was 
the  careful  collection  of  all  well-estab¬ 
lished  cures,  such  as  this  of  Ague  by 
Bark  ;  in  short,  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  register  of  all  specific  medicines.” 

It  is  dilficult  in  our  day  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  this  one 
specific — Bark  for  Ague — partly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  disease  so  much 
under  control  ;  principally  because  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it  (defec¬ 
tive  drainage,  etc.)  no  longer  exist. 
But  the  following  statistics  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  ravages  before  and 
after  the  remedy  for  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  : — 

In  seven  years  before  the  use  of  bark, 
that  is,  from  1629  to  the  year  1636, 
there  died  in  England  : — 

210,  or  1  in  374^  of  all  who  died. 

...  15,513,  or  1  in  3}J 
. . .  10,484,  or  1  in  4^  “  “ 

next  seven,  1653  to  1660,  bark  was  com¬ 
ing  into  use,  and  the  subjoined  table 
shows  the  difference  : — 


379,  or  1  in  259. 
29,707,  or  1  in  2^V 
10,466,  or  1  in  64. 


*  Op.  cil.,  p.  386.  f  Op.  cH.  p.  392.  t  Advancement  of  Learning,  Edition  1663. 

^  History  and  Heroes  of  the  Art  of  Medicine,  p.  194. 
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That  is,  the  mortality  from  ague  drops  and  for  the  seven  years,  1T34  to  1742, 
from  1  in  4^  to  1  in  6^.  Then,  for  these  are  the  figures  : — 
eighty  years,  bark  is  in  general  use  ; 

There  died  of  measles .  1,927,  or  1  in  112. 

“  “  consamption .  35,650,  or  1  in  3^®^. 

“  “  ague .  31,  or  1  in  3,767.* 


If  such  results  as  these  are  achieved 
by  the  discovery  of  one  specific,  how 
incalculable  the  benefit  to  mankind  if 
we  could  “  speciferize”  (to  coin  a  word) 
indefinitely,  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  such  deadly  diseases  as  hydrophobia, 
cholera,  and  diphtheria  !  I  claim  that 
Hahnemann  did  actually  discover  such 
a  rule — the  rule,  “  Similia  similibus 
curantur  and  here  I  should  like  to 
deviate  so  far  from  my  subject  as  to 
correct  a  very  general  misconception 
with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  his 
discovery.  It  is  not,  as  its  opponents 
persistently  assert,  a  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  applicability,  but  a  rule  for  the 
selection  of  the  remedy — “  let  likes  be 
treated  by  likes.”  If,  for  example,  a 
patient  is  suffering  from  ague,  let  him 
be  treated  by  a  medicine  which,  given 
to  a  healthy  person,  will  produce  a 
similar  train  of  symptoms  ;  and  such  a 
remedy  is  found  in  Cinchona  bark,  or 
its  alkaloid  Quinine.  I  do  not  propose 
here  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  our  Materia  Medica 
which  have  resulted  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  by  Hahnemann  and 
his  followers  but  to  confine  myself  to 
the  discoveries  of  our  own  day,  which 
most  remarkably  confirm  its  truth. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  George  Hum¬ 
phrey  Murray  describes  vaccination  as 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  rule  of 
similars,  and  he  asks  the  pertinent 
(|Hestions :  “Does  it  stand  alone? 
Were  its  results  altogether  exceptional  ? 
Was  the  immunity  from  a  given  dis¬ 
ease  (small-pox)  ...  to  remain  a  soli¬ 
tary  example  of  that  kind  of  phenome¬ 
non,  or  were  we  to  look  for  other  like 
examples  and  the  unveiling  of  new  and 
far-reaching  principles  through  them  ?” 
The  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  others, 
as  we  shall  see,  answer  this  question  in 
very  decided  terms.  Pasteur's  treat¬ 
ment  of  hydrophobia  consists  in  inocu¬ 
lations  of  a  modified  and  very  much 
attenuated  dilution  of  the  poison  taken 


from  a  hydrophobic  animal.  “The 
results  of  the  treatment  of  rabies,” 
says  Sir  James  Paget,  in  an  article  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Pasteur,*  “  on 
this  principle  are  well  known,  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  certain,  and  is  enough  to  justify 
the  hope  that  by  similar  treatment, 
whether  with  virus  simply  attenuated, 
or  with  some  lymph  derived  fiom  a  cul- 
tivated  virus,  or  from  the  chemical 
products  of  its  action  on  the  liquids  in 
which  it  is  grown,  other  diseases  may 
be  similarly  controlled.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  probable  for  those  in  which,  as 
in  rabies,  there  is  a  clear  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  entrance  of  the  virus  and  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  is 
becoming  very  probable  that  tuberculo¬ 
sis  will  be  one  of  these.”  Additional 
proof  is  found  in  the  modern  method 
of  dealing  with  diphtheria.  The  anti¬ 
toxin  treatment  of  diphtheria — discov¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Beherens  of  Berlin — is  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  cure  of  small-pox 
by  vaccination,  and  the  cure  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  by  a  modified  form  of  the  poison 
of  rabies.  A  small  portion  of  a  filtered 
culture  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  in¬ 
jected  into  a  horse.  This  is  repeated 
periodically  until  the  animal,  being  ren¬ 
dered  “immune,”  is  fit  to  be  bled, 
when  the  serum  of  his  blood  is  injeettd 
in  small  quantities  into  the  diph¬ 
theritic  patient.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  for  and  against  the  efficacy  of  this 
— the  antitoxin— method,  which  has 
resulted  in  its  trial  on  a  lar^e  scale  in 
six  of  our  Metropolitan  Hospitals  ;  and 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has 
published  aconjoint  Report  embodying 
the  results  obtained  during  the  year 
1895  in  all  the  six,  signed  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  superintendents,  who  are  therefore 
all  responsible  for  ils  conclusions,  of 
which  I  shall  quote  a  summary.  These 
conclusions  are  (1)  The  mortality  of 
cases  brought  under  treatment  on  the 
first  and  second  day  of  illness  is  great¬ 
ly  reduced  ;  (2)  that  the  combined  gen- 
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eral  mortality  is  lowered  to  a  point  be¬ 
low  that  of  any  former  year  ;  (3)  that 
there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  mortality  of  the  laryngeal 
cases  ;  (4)  there  is  a  uniform  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  results  of  tracheotomy  at 
each  separate  hospital  ;  (5)  that  a  very 
beneficial  effect  is  produced  on  the 
clinical  effect  of  the  disease.  “  We  are 
further  of  the  opinion” — the  Report 
continues—”  that  in  antitoxin  serum 
we  possess  a  remedy  of  distinctly  great¬ 
er  value  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
than  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
(juainteu.”  For  the  rest,  “  The  results 
embodied  in  this  very  valuable  Re¬ 
port,”  The  remarks,  ”  agree  sub¬ 
stantially  with  those  recorded  by  other 
observers  in  various  foreign  countries, 
and  confirm  the  favorable  opinion  pre¬ 
viously  formed  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.” 

8o  much  for  two  out  of  the  three  dis¬ 
eases  which  Dr.  Latham  selects  as  typi¬ 
cal  examples  of  diseases  which  we  must 
be  content  to  treat  by  rational  indica¬ 
tions,  but  which  are  hopelessly  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cure.  Let  us  now  re¬ 
turn  to  the  thiid— Cho’era. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  study  of  snake  poisons 
— especially  by  Professor  Fraser  of 
Fldinburgh,  who  thinks  they  may  prove 
valuable  as  therapeutic  agents.  But 
Hahnemann  discovered  this  quite  half 
a  century  ago.  And  in  1837,  Dr.  Con¬ 
stantine  llering,  one  of  Hahnemann’s 
most  distinguished  disciples,  published 
a  book  containing  a  full  collection  of 
the  phenomena  of  snake  bites,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  earlier  authors.  These  phe¬ 
nomena,  of  course— from  his  point  of 
view— aifordecl  valuable  indications  for 
curative  action.  Dr.  John  W.  Elay- 
ward  —  another  Hahnemannian  —  has 
since  published  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
plete  woi  k  of  reference  on  the  Crotalus 
Horridus  in  any  language.  Speaking 
of  the  action  of  the  poison  of  the  rat¬ 
tlesnake  in  cases  of  cholera,  he  says  : 
“  The  sudden  and  extreme  coldness 
and  blueness  (which  follow  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  bite),  the  collapse,  choleraic 
state,  cramps  and  diarrhoea  and  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  embarrassed  respiration,  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse,  suppression  of  urine 
and  sudden  death,  or  consecutive  fever 
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— atford  very  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  crotalus  in  many  cases  of 
at  least  sporadic,  if  not  true  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  it  will  certainly  be  indi¬ 
cated  where  the  attack  has  resulted 
from  septic  influence.”  The  following 
case  which  appears  in  The  Medical  Aye 
will  be  of  some  interest  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  : — A.  L.  Saudall,  M.B.,  Munici¬ 
pal  Commissioner,  Calcutta,  late  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  to  the  Local  Government, 
Bengal,  declares  that  the  emj)irical 
practitioner  in  India  has  wonderful 
success  in  combating  the  ravages  of 
cholera.  Case  after  case,  given  up  by 
the  faculty  as  hopeless,  is  successfully 
treated  by  him.  1  managed  to  elicit 
the  fact  that  the  powerful  agent  em¬ 
ployed  (subcutaneously)  was  a  tincture 
of  which  the  poison  of  the  cobra  formed 
the  sole  base.  Later  I  discovered  a 
woman  in  possession  of  a  small  supply 
of  the  tincture,  and  her  success  in 
treating  cholera  cases  was,  on  asnntller 
scale,  as  striking  as  his.  I  could  not 
help  reviewing  the  astonishing  fact 
that  many  eminent  men  of  this  ciiy 
repeatedly  found  in  their  practice  that 
cases  of  cholera,  given  up  by  them  as 
hopeless,  were  cured — provided  a  cer¬ 
tain  charlatan  was  called  in  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  inoculate  his  mysterious 
counter-poison,  yet  no  one  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
subject.  I  arn  prepared  to  avouch  ou 
the  honor  of  a  medical  man  my  thor¬ 
ough  conviction  of  the  repeatedly  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  of  hopeless  cases  of 
cholera  by  the  inoculation  of  the  sulTer- 
er  with  cobra  venom.”  * 

Evidence  is  rapidly  accumulating 
that  erelong  other  diseases  equal  iii 
deadliness  to  those  already  mentioned 
will  be  amenable  to  cure  by  the  same 
means.  Cancer,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
epidemic  cholera,  etc.,  have  all  been 
successfully  treated  by  cultures  of  their 
respective  poisons  and  apparently  with 
marked  success  ;  but  we  must  wait  for 
further  and  more  eyact  data  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  before  we  can  positively 
decide  on  their  merits.  Meanwhile  we 
have  evidence  enough  as  regards  the 
others  to  prove  the  truth  of  Sir  George 
Humphrey  Murray’s  surmise  that  vac¬ 
cination  for  small-pox  by  no  means 
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stands  alone  as  an  example  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  in  accordance  with  the 
rule,  “  Similia  siinilibus  cnrantur,” 
and  that  the  most  brilliant  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  our  day  in  curing  disease  are 
in  conformity  therewith.  There  is  one 
more  important  sentence  in  Sir  George’s 
address  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer. 
“  Prevention  and  cure,”  he  says,  “  are 
near  allies.”  Nearer,  I  think,  than  he 
seems  to  imagine.  We  have  not  yet 
absolute  proof  that  the  curative  agent 
in  such  diseases  as  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  is  also  prophylactic,  i.e.,  pre¬ 
ventive.  Put,  1  believe,  it  will  be 
eventually  found  to  be  so.  Quinine,  as 
we  all  know,  cures  ague  ;  it  is  as  well 
known  that  it  acts  as  a  prophylactic  in 
the  same  disease.  Again,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  quinine  is  a  specific  for 
inlluenza  ;  nor  is  evidence  wanting  that 
it  is  a  preventive  also.  In  The  Lancet 
of  30th  November,  1895,  Dr.  Graeser, 
of  the  German  Hospital  of  Naples, 
points  out  that  the  timely  and  continu¬ 
ous  administration  of  quinine  during 
an  epidemic  attack  of  influenza,  may 
undoubtedly  prevent  infection  ;  and 
cites  in  support  of  this  opinion  his  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Rome  during  the  epidemic 
wave,  1889-90.  For  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  days  he  administered  0.5  gramme, 
i.e.,  about  eight  grains  of  quinine  hy¬ 
drochlorate,  to  each  man  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  squadron  ;  and  that  squadron  lost 
far  fewer  than  the  others,  even  in  the 
same  quarters. 

Vaccination  is  generally  looked  upon 
solely  as  preventive  of  small-pox.  But 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Marson  have 
proved  *  that  even  in  cases  where  the 
patient  has  been  exposed  to  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  small-pox,  and  has  imbibed  the 
poison  into  his  system,  vaccination  will 


still  protect  him.  Pasteur’s  system  of 
treating  hydrophobia  is  also  generally 
looked  upon  as  prophylactic  rather 
than  curative,  but  the  Annales  de  Vln- 
stitut  publishes  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recovery  of  a  Roumanian 
boy  who  was  under  treatment  at  the 
Passy  branch  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
The  cases  of  human  beings  so  recover¬ 
ing  from  indubitable  hydrophobia  are 
so  rare,  that  any  statement  of  the  kind 
must  be  accepted  with  great  reserve  ; 
but  in  this  instance  such  precise  and 
well-authenticated  information  from 
competent  men  is  given  that  M.  De- 
daux,  who  succeeded  Pasteur  at  the 
head  of  the  Paris  Institute,  does  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  information  as 
reliable.*  Again,  Hahnemann  discov¬ 
ered  that  belladonna  cures  a  particular 
type  of  scarlet  fever.  That  disease 
being  epidemic,  he  administered  small 
doses  of  belladonna  to  those  exposed  to 
the  infection  in  a  large  school  where  it 
was  raging,  with  the  result  that  the 
malady  was  checked.  Examples  of 
tliis  kind  might  be  multiplied,  but 
enough  have,  I  think,  been  cited  ;  and 
there  is  at  all  events  a  great  probability 
that  the  specific  is  also  the  prophylactic 
in  such  diseases  as  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  can  rea¬ 
sonably  claim  : — (1)  That  in  our  day 
Medicine  has  made  great  advances,  and 
that  the  revolution  which  Sir  George 
Humphrey  Murrav  thinks  possible  is 
within  measurable  distance  ;  (2)  that 
this  advance  is  due  to  the  discovery  of 
specitic  remedies  in  particular  diseases  ; 
and  (3)  that  the  number  of  these  will 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  we  carry 
out  to  its  ultimatum  the  rule  “  Similia 
similibus  curantur.” — New  Review. 
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man.  They  are  familiar,  perhaps,  with 
his  essays  on  the  “  Gadarene  pig  affair” 
and  the  “  Noachian  deluge  and  they 
have  in  all  probability — as  the  present 
writer  once  had — a  one-sided  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  intention  and  animns  of 
such  sallies.  And  a  similar  difference 
between  the  writer  and  the  man  ex¬ 
tends  to  many  other  subjects.  If  this 
be  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Huxley  in  later  life  to 
record  personal  traits  which  have  inter¬ 
preted  for  them  much  of  his  writing. 
Doubtless  such  sketches  are  necessarily 
themselves  made  from  a  special  point 
of  view.  But  what  Huxley  was  to  all 
his  acquaintance  can  only  be  learned 
by  knowing  what  he  was  to  each.  And 
conscious  though  1  am  how  imperfect¬ 
ly  1  shall  express  recollections  which 
are  very  vivid,  I  make  the  attempt  with 
the  less  scruple,  as  it  was  suggested  to 
me  by  one  whose  wishes  in  the  matter 
should  be  paramount. 

My  first  direct  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Huxley  was  accidentally  such  as  to  con¬ 
firm  my  original  impression  of  him  as 
a  somewhat  uncompromising  and  un¬ 
approachable  man  of  w'ar.  I  was  col¬ 
lecting  materials  about  the  year  1885 
for  some  account  of  the  old  Metaphy¬ 
sical  Society,  to  be  published  in  the 
biography  of  my  father,  W.  G.  Ward, 
who  was  at  one  time  its  chairman.  I 
wrote  to  several  prominent  members  of 
the  society,  and  received  kind  answers 
and  contributions  from  all  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Huxley,  who  did  not  reply  to 
my  letter  at  all.  I  rernetnber  thinking 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  writing 
to  him,  and  that  probably  his  antago¬ 
nism  to  my  father  in  the  debates  made 
him  unwilling  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject. 

I  was  therefore  the  more  pleasantly 
surprised  w'hen,  in  the  year  1890,  a 
common  friend  of  mine  and  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley’s  (Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff)  brought 
me  a  friendly  message,  expressing  great 
contrition  in  the  matter  of  the  unan¬ 
swered  letter,  explaining  that  it  had 
arrived  at  a  time  of  total  prostration 
through  ill  health,  and  offering  to  write 
for  my  book  an  account  of  my  father’s 
share  in  the  debates  of  the  society.  I 


siou  to  print  the  letters  from  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  which  appear  in  the  present  paper. 


gladly  aceepted  the  offer ;  and  the 
paper  came,  which,  though  brief,  was 
very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Huxley  him¬ 
self  both  in  its  matter  and  in  its  man¬ 
ner.  As  moreover  the  account  it  gives 
will  serve  to  show  that  side  of  Huxley 
which  made  him  and  myself  afterwaiaf, 
to  use  his  ov/n  words,  “  the  friendliest 
of  foes,”  I  here  insert  it. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the 
Metaphysical  Society  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Waid  * 
I  forget  whether  he  or  1  was  the  late  comer  ; 
at  any  rate  we  were  not  introduced.  I  well 
recollect  wondering  what  chance  had  led  the 
unknown  member,  who  looked  so  like  a  jovial 
country  squire,  to  embark  in  our  galley-  that 
singular  rudderless  ship,  the  stalwart  oarsmen 
of  which  were  mostly  engaged  in  pulliug  as 
hard  as  they  could  against  one  another,  and 
which  consequently  performed  only  circular 
voyages  all  the  years  it  was  in  commission. 

But  when  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  un 
der  discussion  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  beam¬ 
ing  countenance,  it  dawned  upon  my  mind 
that  a  physiognomy  quite  as  gentle  of  aspect 
as  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (if  the  bust  on  the 
Pincian  Hill  is  any  authority)  might  possihJy 
be  the  fa9ade  of  a  head  of  like  quality.  As 
time  went  on,  and  Dr.  Ward  took  a  leading 
part  in  our  deliberations,  my  suspicions  were 
fully  confirmed.  As  a  quick-witted  dialecti¬ 
cian,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  weak 
points  of  his  antagonist’s  case,  I  have  not  met 
with  Dr.  Ward’s  match.  And  it  all  seemed  to 
come  so  easily  to  him  ;  searching  questions,  in 
cisive,  not  to  say  pungent,  replies,  and  trains 
of  subtle  argumentation  were  poured  forth 
which,  while  sometimes  passing  into  earnest 
andserious  exposition,  would  also-  when  li;;ht- 
er  topics  came  to  the  front— be  accompanied 
by  an  air  of  genial  good  humor,  as  if  the  whole 
business  were  rather  a  good  joke.  But  it  was 
no  joke  to  reply  efficiently. 

Although  my  personal  intercourse  with  Dr. 
Ward  was  as  limited  as  it  might  be  expected 
to  be  between  two  men  who  were  poles  asun¬ 
der,  not  only  in  their  occupations  and  circum¬ 
stances,  but  in  their  ways  of  regarding  life  and 
the  proper  ends  of  action,  yet  I  am  glad  to  le 
member  that  we  soon  became  the  friendliest 
of  foes.  It  was  not  long  after  we  had  reached 
this  stage  that  in  the  course  of  some  truce  in 
our  internecine  dialectic  warfare  (I  think  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Meta¬ 
physical  Society)  Dr.  Ward  took  me  aside  and 
opened  his  mind  thus  :  “  You  and  I  are  on 
such  friendly  terms  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  to  let  you  remain  ignorant  of  something 
I  wish  to  tell  you.”  Rather  alarmed  at  what 
this  might  portend,  I  begged  him  to  say  on. 
“  Well,  we  Catholics  hold  that  so  and  so  and 
so  and  so  [naming  certain  of  our  colleagues 
whose  heresies  were  of  a  less  deep  hue  than 
mine]  are  not  guilty  of  absolutely  unpardou 
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able  error  ;  but  your  case  is  different,  and  I 
feel  it  is  unfair  not  to  tell  3’ou  so,”  Greatly 
relieved,  I  replied,  without  a  moment’s  delay, 
perhaps  too  impulsively,  “  My  dear  Dr.  Ward, 
if  you  don’t  mind  I  don’t ;  ’  whereupon  we 
parted  with  a  hearty  hand  shake,  and  inter¬ 
mitted  neither  friendship  nor  fighting  thence¬ 
forth. 

I  have  often  told  the  story,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  I  have  regretted  to  observe  that  my 
hearer  conceived  the  point  of  it  to  lie  in  my 
answer.  But  to  mj'  mind  the  worth  of  the 
anecdote  consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  "Ward.  He  was  before 
all  things  a  chivalrous  English  gentleman — 
I  would  say  a  philosophical  and  theological 
Quixote,  if  it  were  not  that  our  associations 
with  the  name  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha 
are  mainly  derived  from  his  adventures,  and 
not  from  the  noble  directness  and  simplicity 
of  mind  which  led  to  those  misfortunes. 


Not  very  long  after  I  received  this 
graphic  word-picture,  I  became  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  at  Eastbourne. 
We  exchanged  visits,  and  afterward 
had  many  a  talk  on  nearly  every  con- 
ceival>Ie  subject,  which  were’among  the 
most  intellectually  stimulating  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

I  shall  best  describe  the  impression 
Huxley  made  on  me  by  contrasting  it 
witli  the  general  idea  which  I,  in  com¬ 
mon  no  doubt  with  many  another,  had 
formed  of  him.  He  always  wrote,  as 
Darwin  has  said,  with  his  pen  dipped 
in  aqua  fortis,  and  one  naturally  con¬ 
ceived  of  him  as  a  combative  and  even 
an  aggressive  man.  Moreover  the  lay¬ 
man’s  idea  of  the  professional  man  of 
science  generally  includes  something  of 
tlie  pedantic.  One  anticipates  that  his 
conversation,  however  instructive,  wilt 
(leal  largely  with  very  technical  subjects 
in  very  technical  language.  Again, 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  essays  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  unquestionably  Vol¬ 
tairian. 

All  the  greater  was  my  surprise  to 
find  the  three  elements  of  pugilist, 
j)cdant,  and  scoffer  not  only  not  promi¬ 
nent,  but  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
In  their  place  was  a  personality  of  sin¬ 
gular  charm.  External  gifts  of  man¬ 
ner  and  presence,  and  powers  of  gen¬ 
eral  conversation  which  would  have 
ensured  impularity  to  any  mere  man  of 
the  world,  were  combined  with  those 
higher  endowments— including  great 
breadth  of  culture  as  well  as  the  ac- 
•piirements  of  a  distinguished  specialist 
— to  which  no  mere  man  of  the  world 


could  aspire.  I  must  add  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  elements  of  gentleness  and 
sympathy  which  gave  so  much  addition¬ 
al  charm  to  his  singular  brilliancy  had 
become  more  noticeable  in  later  life  ; 
and  I  have  not  always  found  my  own 
impression  of  a  kindliness  which  sug¬ 
gested  great  tenderness  of  feeling  shared 
by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  him 
belonged  to  a  much  earlier  date.  But 
these  things  were  conspicuous  at  the 
time  1  speak  of  ;  and  while  I  gradually 
learned  how  to  explain  their  consistency 
with  the  polemical  style  which  he  pre¬ 
served  to  the  end  in  his  writing,  my 
first  impression  was  that  the  man  and 
the  writer  were  very  dissimilar  people. 

His  appearance  is  well  known. 
Above  the  middle  height,  the  white 
hair  without  parting  brushed  straight 
back,  the  lips  firm  and  slightly  com¬ 
pressed  ;  a  very  mobile  expression  ; 
and  I  would  add  (what  the  current 
photographs  do  not  represent)  eyes  full 
of  fire,  rather  deep-set  beneath  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  a  look  of  keenest  inter¬ 
est  in  all  around  him,  often  of  great 
wistfulncss.  Both  in  his  manner  and 
in  his  appearance  there  was  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  and  dignity.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  left  by  his  face  was  certainly 
one  of  intellectual  force  and  activity 
rather  than  of  scorn. 

II is  conversation  was  singularly  fin¬ 
ished  and  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  clean 
cut ;  never  long  winded  or  prosv  ;  en¬ 
livened  by  vivid  illustrations.  He  was 
an  excellent  raconteur,  and  his  stories 
had  a  stamp  of  their  own  which  would 
have  made  them  always  and  everywhere 
acceptable.  His  sense  of  humor  and 
economy  of  words  would  have  made  it 
impossible,  had  he  lived  to  ninety,  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  disparaged 
as  symptoms  of  what  has  been  called 
“  anecdotage.”  I  was  naturally  led 
to  compare  his  conversation  with  that 
of  two  remarkable  men  whom  I  had  re¬ 
cently  been  seeing  when  first  I  met 
Huxley.  There  was  the  same  contrast 
between  his  conversation  and  that  of 
Tennyson  or  of  Cardinal  Newman  as 
there  was  between  their  views.  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Newman  alike  always  suggest¬ 
ed  more  than  they  said.  There  was  an 
unspoken  residuum  behind  their  speech, 
which,  as  Wordsworth  once  said  of  the 
peak  of  a  Swiss  mountain  hidden  be- 
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hind  the  low  clouds,  you  felt  to  be 
there  though  you  could  not  see  it. 
Huxley,  on  the  contrary,  tinished  his 
thoughts  completely,  and  expressed 
them  with  the  utmost  pucision.  There 
were  not  the  ruggedness  and  the  gaps 
which  maiked  Tennyson’s  speech,  nor 
the  pauses,  the  reserve,  the  obvious 
consciousness  of  suggestion  on  subjects 
too  wide  and  intricate  for  full  expies- 
sion  which  one  felt  with  Newman, 
The  symmetry  and  finish  of  Huxley’s 
utterances  were  so  great  that  one  could 
not  bring  one’s  self  to  interrupt  him, 
even  when  this  completeness  of  form 
seemed  to  be  possible  only  through 
ignoring  for  the  moment  much  that 
should  not  be  ignored.  No  doubt  the 
deafness,  which  increased  in  later  years, 
made  one  yet  more  ready  rather  to 
listen  than  to  talk  ;  but  the  quickness 
of  his  perceptions  was  so  great  that  dia¬ 
logue  w’as  in  its  place  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty.  If  he  heard  even  a 
word  or  two  he  had  the  clew  to  the 
rest,  and  seldom  failed  to  follow’  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  the 
ideal  of  a  converser.  He  was  never 
frivolous  and  yet  never  dull.  He  did 
not  plunge  abruptly  into  deep  subjects, 
but  exchanged  the  ordinary  remarks 
and  greetings  with  naturalness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  then  talked  according  to 
his  company.  If  one  cared  for  the 

frroblenis  of  the  mind  and  of  human 
ife,  one  came  to  them  quickly  enough. 
But  he  was  perfectly  happy  and  at 
home  talking  about  politics  or  persons, 
about  his  garden,  or  even  about  the 
weather,  if  his  hearers  preferred  it. 
And  there  was  nothing  which  he  did 
not  contrive  to  make  interesting. 

No  doubt  such  exceptional  charm 
followed  the  law  by  which  natural  gifts 
keep  a  certain  measure  of  equality  in 
different  persons.  It  was  purchased  at 
some  cost.  Incisiveness  and  brilliancy 
went  with  over-positiveness.  Intoler¬ 
ance  and  one-sidedness  appeared  at  a 
certain  stage.  And  although  to  know 
him  was  to  reject  forever  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  scoffer,  he  treated  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  scientific  leaders,  even  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  science,  somewhat  as 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  treated  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  Church.  Those  who 
called  them  in  question  were  regarded 
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as  being  “outside  the  pale.”  It  will 
seem  inevitable  that  one  who  differed 
so  widely  from  him  should  think  him 
(as  I  did)  more  ready  to  see  the  weaker 
side  of  theological  positions  far  apart 
from  his  own,  than  to  enter  into  their 
real  strength.  I  exce])t,  however,  from 
this  remark  the  works  of  Bishop  But¬ 
ler  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  witlr 
whose  methods  he  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  though  he  rejected  many  of  tlioir 
conclusions.  The  form  of  his  con¬ 
versation  was  dialectical  rather  tlian 
suggestive  or  meditative.  One  was 
often  reminded  that  he  was,  in  some 
matters,  the  professed  advocate  of  a 
cause,  and  even  of  a  party.  It  was 
easy  to  accept  his  own  statement  in  his 
autobiography  that  his  temper  was  not 
naturally  an  even  one.  One  could 
readily  conceive,  on  provocation,  that 
in  word  as  well  as  in  waiting  he  would 
be  a  thoroughly  good  fighter  ;  and  one 
could  picture  him  driven  to  bay,  with 
his  back  to  the  wall,  and  dealing  out 
destruction  against  great  odds.  I  never 
felt  in  his  discussions  the  full  measure 
of  philosophic  calm.  Opposite  consid¬ 
erations  to  those  which  determined  his 
own  conclusions  were  indeed  often  seen 
and  expressed  with  great  lucidity,  but 
less  in  the  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry 
than  in  that  of  a  just  but  convinced 
advocate,  whose  ultimate  positions  are 
absolutely  predetermined.  I»oubtless 
one  felt  at  the  same  time  that  there 
had  been  a  more  judicial  sifting  of  con¬ 
siderations  on  all  sides  before  his  con¬ 
clusions  had  been  reached,  and  that  the 
advocacy  was  not  special  pleading  to 
order,  but  the  outcome  of  deep  convic¬ 
tion.  But  none  the  less  his  method 
was  distinctly  that  of  the  able  and  lucid 
exponent  of  one  side.  “That  is  my 
case,  my  lord,”  would  have  come  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  end.  His  exposition  was 
not  that  of  the  thinker  who  sees  hori¬ 
zons  on  every  side,  too  wide-reaching 
to  be  fully  described,  and  yet  too  un¬ 
mistakable  to  be  ignored.  There  were 
no  half-lights  or  hesitations.  All  that 
was  contemplated  was  very  distinct  ; 
the  results  arrived  at  were  very  defi¬ 
nite,  and  their  drift  consciously  told 
for  the  defence  of  the  clear  system  ho 
had  elaborated. 

Yet  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
went,  the  intellectual  pleasure  he 
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seemed  to  find  in  letting  each  side  say 
its  say  and  do  its  best,  prevented  these 
cliuracteristics  of  the  partisan  from 
marring  intercourse ;  although,  in 
weighing  the  value  of  his  own  views 
of  things,  they  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  convei’sation,  I  nearly  al¬ 
ways  found  him,  up  to  the  point  be¬ 
yond  which  we  tacitly  agreed  not  to 
carry  our  debates,  tolerant  as  a  listener, 
though  always  more  brilliant,  forcible, 
and  definite,  than  convincing,  sugges¬ 
tive,  or  entirely  comprehensive  in  his 
replies.  His  love  of  the  free  play  of 
dialectics,  irrespective  of  the  side  on 
wliich  they  were  exercised,  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  Sunima 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  interrupted  him  (as  he 
told  me  at  the  time)  in  the  act  of 
perusing  its  pages.  “  Aquinas’  bust 
on  the  Pincian  Hill,”  he  once  said, 
“shows  a  combination  of  a  singularly 
simple  and  devout  heart,  with  a  head 
of  very  remarkable  capacity.  He  got 
his  premises  from  his  heart,  and 
reached  his  conclusions  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  logical  force  of  his  intellect.” 
“  His  marvellous  grasp  and  subtlety  of 
intellect  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  with¬ 
out  a  parallel,”  is  the  tribute  which 
Mr.  Huxley  has  paid  in  print  to  the 
“  Angelic  Doctor.”  * 

The  same  appreciation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  drill  of  the  schoolman  is  visible 
in  his  account  (in  the  Lay  Sermons)  of 
a  visit  he  paid  some  thirty  years  ago  to 
a  Catholic  College — which,  after  the 
lapse  of  time,  I  may  mention  to  have 
been  Maynooth  : 

It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  [he  writes] 
to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  are  trained  in  these 
islands,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  men  and  the  comfortable 
champions  of  Anglicanism  and  Dissent  was 
comparable  to  the  difference  between  our  gal¬ 
lant  volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans  of 
Napoleon’s  Old  Guard. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know  his 
business  and  do  it  effectually.  The  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  college  in  question — learned,  zeal¬ 
ous,  and  determined  men — permitted  me  to 
speak  frankly  with  them.  We  talked  like  out¬ 
posts  of  opposed  armies  during  a  truce— as 
friendly  enemies. 

And  after  recording  the  confidence  w'ith 


which  the  professors  prophesied  that  a 
Church  wliich  had  survived  so  many 
storms  would  survive  the  existing  in¬ 
fidel  movement,  and  describing  the  sys¬ 
tematic  training  given  to  the  Divinity 
students  with  a  view  to  refuting  con¬ 
temporary  attacks  on  Christianity,  he 
adds  : 

I  heartily  respect  an  organization  which 
meets  its  enemies  in  this  way,  and  I  wish  that 
all  ecclesiastical  organizations  were  in  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  condition.  1  think  it  would  be  better 
not  only  for  them  but  for  us.  The  army  of 
liberal  thought  is  at  present  in  very  loose  or¬ 
der  ;  and  many  a  modern  freethinker  makes 
use  of  his  freedom  mainly  to  vent  nonsense. 
We  should  be  the  better  for  a  vigorous  and 
watchful  enemy  to  hammer  us  into  cohesion 
and  discipline  ;  and  I  for  one  lament  that  the 
bench  of  Bishops  cannot  show  a  man  of  the 
calibre  of  Bishop  Butler  of  the  Analogy,  who, 
if  he  were  alive,  would  make  short  work  of 
the  current  d  priori  infidelity. 

My  first  talk  with  Huxley  naturally 
enough  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  old 
Metaphysical  Society  at  which  he  bad 
known  my  father.  The  society,  which 
was  originated  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  included  most  of  the 
prominent  thinkers  on  the  philosophy 
of  Religion,  amateurs  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Tennyson  and  Ruskin  were 
among  the  more  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers.  Huxley  was  very  graphic  and 
amusing  in  his  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  “  They  were  afraid  of  asking 
me  to  join  at  first,”  he  said  ;  “  they 
thought  I  should  he  such  a  firebrand.” 

Eventually,  however,  Hu.xley  did 
join,  and  the  most  friendly  relations 
subsisted  between  him  and  (curiously 
enough)  the  Catholic  members  of  the 
society.  Father  Dalgairus,  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  my  father.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  members  of  all  schools  of  thought 
rapidly  became  friendly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  “This  was  a  great  surprise,” 
said  Huxley.  “  We  thought  at  first 
that  it  would  be  a  case  of  Kilkenny 
cats.  Hats  and  coats  would  be  left  in 
the  hall  before  the  meeting,  but  there 
would  be  no  wearers  left,  after  it  was 
over,  to  put  them  on  again.  Instead 
of  this  wo  came  to  love  each  other  like 
brothel s.  We  all  expended  so  much 
charity,  that  had  it  been  money  we 
should  have  been  bankrupt.”  The 
work  of  the  society  was  principally  one 


*  See  Science  a)id  Morals,  p.  142. 
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of  mutual  understanding.  Once  each 
member  thoroughly  understood  the 
position  of  his  opponents,  it  was  seen 
to  involve  a  divergence  in  first  princi¬ 
ples  which  no  argument  could  affect. 
Friendliness  became  the  order  of  the 
day  and  debate  grew  less  useful.  “  The 
society  died  of  too  much  love,”  added 
Mr.  Huxley. 

I  used,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  trace 
to  the  influence  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society  a  very  curious  mixture  of  feel¬ 
ings  in  Mr.  Huxley  in  respect  of  his 
theological  opponents.  No  doubt  his 
polemic  against  the  theologians  had 
been,  as  he  said,  suggestive,  of  the 
“firebrand.”  Yet  nolhing  could  be 
more  kindly  than  the  two  accounts  I 
have  cited  of  the  Maynooth  priests  and 
of  the  Catholic  theologian.  And  I 
believe  it  was  the  Metaphysical  Society 
which  fashioned  this  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  blend. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1869. 
The  years  immediately  preceding  its 
formation  had  probably  stamped  deep 
on  his  mind  a  sense  of  unjust  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  professional  ecclesias¬ 
tics.  The  advocates  of  Darwinism  and 
of  the  “  higher”  criticism  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures — and  Huxley  was  in  both  ranks 
— had  been  for  years  treated  simply  as 
the  enemies  of  religion.  The  distinc¬ 
tions  familiar  to  all  of  us  now,  the  ad¬ 
mission  on  all  sides  of  a  measure  of 
truth  in  both  these  phases  of  specula¬ 
tion,  were  little  thought  of  in  the  si.x- 
ties.  The  Origin  of  Species  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  1859,  and  Colenso  had  raised 
the  Scripture  question  at  about  the 
same  time.  1859  to  1869  had  been  for 
Huxley  years  of  war  ;  and  with  his  very 
direct  and  practical  mind,  he  saw  in 
the  theological  protests  of  the  hour 
nothing  but  thoroughly  unjust  perse¬ 
cution  of  himself  and  his  friends  for 
researches  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  truth.  The  ecclesiastical  “  obstruc¬ 
tives”  who  condemned  him  without^t- 
tending  to  his  arguments  remained  in 
his  mind  for  a  long  time  as  absolute 
types  of  bigotry.  Their  line  of  action 
appeared  to  him  to  set  premium  on 
hypocrisy.  The  men  who  had  the  cour¬ 
age  of  their  convictions  were  ostra¬ 
cized  ;  and  the  time-servers  among 
men  of  science  who  refused  to  brave 
the  ignorant  clamor  of  the  multitude 


enjoyed  an  unenviable  popularity. 
Huxley’s  moral  sense  appeared  to  be 
simply  revolted  by  this.  Some  will 
think  that  he  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
element  of  instinctive  caution  which 
blended  with  the  real  bigotry  of  those 
critics  who  look  up  the  narrowest  atti¬ 
tude — the  element  explained  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman  in  his  defence  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Galileo.  The  principle 
of  economy  for  the  protection  of  weak 
minds  w'as  not  at  all  congenial  to  Mr. 
Huxley,  although  he  did  in  some  de¬ 
gree  recognize  it.  His  ruling  passion 
was  the  advance  of  scientific  truth,  and 
this  was  being  impeded,  and  a  noble 
sincerity  to  conviction  treated  as  a 
crime  (he  thought)  by  men,  some  of 
whom  at  least  did  not  seem  to  him  even 
deeply  sincere.  It  was  oflicialism  versus 
true  genius. 

He  was  not  insensible  to  the  element 
of  moral  reprobation  among  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  evolution  which  made  them 
mark  him  out  as  a  dangerous  man,  and 
w’hich  struck,  as  he  has  humorously 
said,  at  his  “respectability.”  And  I 
have  ahvays  supposed  that  it  was  in 
these  earlier  years  of  the  struggle  that 
he  acquired  the  deep  and  genuine  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics 
generally,  and  of  anger  at  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  preposterous  superstition,  which 
frequently  reappeared,  to  the  very  end, 
in  his  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Metaphy¬ 
sical  Society  the  conditions  were  so  dif¬ 
ferent  that  he  inevitably  met  theologi¬ 
cal  foes  on  far  pleasanter  terms.  In¬ 
tercourse  was  personal,  and  candid  de¬ 
bate  w’as  the  order  of  the  day.  Nota¬ 
bly  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  members 
of  the  society  he  could  have  no  feeling 
of  the  substitution  of  a  sanctimonious 
moral  reprobation  for  frank  discussion. 
The  great  friendliness  which  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  parties  in  the  society 
introduced  a  new  element  of  kindly 
divergence,  and  apparently  gave  birth 
to  a  real  intelkctual  respect  in  Huxley 
for  some  of  the  detested  theologians. 
His  two  sentiments  were  perhaps  not 
entirely  consistent,  for  men  of  intel¬ 
lectual  force  are  not  likely  to  defend 
absurd  superstitions ;  but  both  re¬ 
mained.  And  they  occasionally  led, 
in  conversation,  to  a  playful  combina¬ 
tion  of  language  recalling  the  severest 
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theological  condemnation  of  his  views, 
witli  tlio  humor  and  friendly  feeling 
which  in  almost  all  cases  subsisted  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  oppo¬ 
nents.  “  We  wicked  people,”  he  would 
often  say,  in  speaking  of  himself  and 
his  allies.  A  fiiendly  meeting  with 
priest  or  clergyman  was  enjoyed,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  sign  that  to  some  extent  by¬ 
gones  were  bygones  ;  while  enough  re¬ 
membrance  of  opposition  remained  to 
give  piquancy  to  the  rencontre 

I  have  a  good  many  notes  illustrative 
of  some  of  these  phases  of  his  thought. 
I  think  it  was  in  1892  that  I  saw  him 
just  after  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  of 
tlie  Trustees  of  the  I^ritish  Museum. 
”  After  the  meeting,”  he  told  me, 
“  Archbishop  Benson  helped  me  on 
with  my  great  coat.  I  was  quite  over¬ 
come  by  this  species  of  spiritual  inves¬ 
titure.  ‘  Thank  you.  Archbishop,’  I 
said  ;  ‘  I  feel  as  if  I  were  receiving  the 
pallium.’ A  little  later  he  met  at 
Maloja  a  Catholic  professor  of  some 
German  university,  and  had  many  a 
story  to  tell  of  their  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  the  priest’s  company,  which  he 
had  evidently  cultivated. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  in  York, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Huxley  went  to  visit 
the  Minster.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the 
remark  on  this  occasion  of  Henry  Smith 
(of  Oxford  celebrity),  who  met  them 
there.  “  Y’ou  did  not  expect  to  see  us 
hcrei”’  asked  Huxley.  “  Yes,  I  did,” 
replied  Smith,  ”  but  on  the  pinnacle." 

Something  of  the  same  humor, 
coupled  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
days  when  his  championship  of  evolu¬ 
tion  was  most  widely  reprobated,  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me 
from  Gloucester  in  September,  1892,  in 
reply  to  my  congratulations  on  his 
being  made  a  Privy  Councillor  : 

Very  many  thanks  [he  wrote]  for  yonr  kind 
conjjratulations.  Morris  has  a  poem  some¬ 
where  about  the  man  who  was  born  to  be  a 
king,  and  became  one  in  spite  of  probability. 
It  is  evident  to  me  now  that  1  was  born  to  be 
respectable.  I  have  done  luy  level  best  to 
avoid  that  honor,  but  behold  me  indelibly 
stamped. 

We  are  staying  here  with  one  of  our  daugh¬ 
ters  and  enjoying  the  festival.  .  .  .  We  hope 
to  be  back  in  Eastbourne  next  week,  but  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  as  seven 
devils  in  the  shape  of  workmen  must  be  driv¬ 
en  out  of  our  house. 


See  what  an  opening  I  have  given  you  for 
a  conclusion  to  that  sentence. 

He  often  resented  being  identified 
with  simple  destruction  in  matters  of 
religious  faith,  and  disclaimed  all  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  scoffing  spirit.  His  op¬ 
position  to  theology  had  not  meant,  he 
said,  opposition  to  religion.  1  renum¬ 
ber  his  showing  me  Boehm’s  bust  of 
himself,  and  expressing  strongly  his 
dislike  of  its  expression.  “  It  is  almost 
Voltairian,”  he  said.  ”  Y"ou  should 
not  destroy  until  you  are  in  a  position 
to  build  up  something  to  replace  what 
yon  have  destroyed,”  was  another  say¬ 
ing  of  his  :  “  Descartes  saw  that,  and 
advocated  a  morale  par  provision,  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  act  upon  (pending  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  philosophical  inquiries) — a 
system  which  included  adhering  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.”  Huxley’s  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  very  intelligible  in  his  pro¬ 
tests  against  dogmatic  infidelity.*  But 
it  used  to  seem  to  me,  as  I  once  told 
him,  to  be  forgotten  in  his  extremely 
polemical  tone,  which  unquestionably 
did  often  lead  others  to  abandon  even 
a  [irovisional  adherence  to  any  religious 
system.  But  I  believe  his  failure  to 
take  this  into  consideration  to  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  exclusively  sci¬ 
entific  cast  of  his  mind.  The  cause  of 
scientific  discovery  was  paramount  to 
all  else  ;  and  whatever  even  appeared 
to  impede  it  he  assailed  ruthlessly. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  for  experts,  or  at 
least  for  careful  students.  In  point  of 
fact,  readers  include  the  impressionable 
and  unintellectual  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  and  an  anti-Christian  rhetoric 
may,  for  such  readers,  destroy  religious 
belief  wholesale,  including  positions 
which  the  writer  himself,  to  say  the 
least,  considered  quite  tenable  to  the 
end.  He  said  to  me  once,  in  1894, 
”  Faulty  and  incorrect  as  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  definition  of  Theism,  it  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  theci’eed  of  some  agnos¬ 
tics  who  conceive  of  no  unifying  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  world.”  He  proceeded  to  de¬ 
fend  eloquently  the  argument  from  de¬ 
sign,  referring  me  to  his  volume  of  Dar- 
wmiana,  to  show  that  he  had  admitted 
in  print  that  it  could  not  be  disproved  by 


*  “  Physical  science  is  ns  little  atheistic  as 
it  is  materialistic”  (Science  and  Morals,  p.  140. 
Cf.  Life  of  Hume.) 
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the  evolution  theory.*  This  position, 
which  entirely  tallies  with  his  statement 
that  only  a  “  very  great  fool”  would  deny 
in  his  heart  a  God  conceived  as  Spinoza 
conceives  Hini,f  was  distinctly  short  of 
the  degree  of  agnosticism  currently  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  by  those  who  read  him 
hastily  and  blended  their  own  logic 
with  his  rhetoric.  Such  an  attitude 
toward  destructive  thought,  coupled 
with  Descartes’  maxim,  was  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  his  recognizing  a 
value  and  real  sacredness  in  current  re¬ 
ligious  forms  which  the  aggressive  irre- 
ligionists  of  France  ostentatiously  de¬ 
spise. 

Xevertheless  he  claimed  (half  humor¬ 
ously)  the  sanction  of  Descartes,  who 
lived  and  died  a  fervent  Catholic,  for 
pressing  his  speculative  doubts  to  their 
utmost  limit.  He  once  told  me  that 
he  thought  his  own  Lecture  on  Des¬ 
cartes  the  best  exhibition  of  his  relig¬ 
ious  attitude  as  a  whole.  And  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  strenu¬ 
ous  honesty  which  led  liim  to  look 
frankly  in  the  face  problems  for  which 
he  could  find  no  speculative  solution. 
Regarded  as  a  contribution  to  philoso¬ 
phy,  such  a  method  has  commended  it¬ 
self  to  thinkers  whose  ultimate  posi¬ 
tions  were  various — Catholics  like  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Pascal,  Theists  like  Kant, 
as  well  as  negative  thinkers.  But  Des¬ 
cartes  did  not  abandon  his  religious 
convictions  when  he  instituted  his 
“  methodic  doubt,”  which  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  their  theoretic  justifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  the  identification  of  what 
is  really  only  a  step  toward  the  analysis 
of  the  foundations  of  belief  with  the 
immediate  guide  to  practical  convic¬ 
tion,  which  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Huxley  and  Descartes.  Apart 
from  this,  one  felt  the  value  to  the 
cause  of  truth  of  Huxley’s  lucid  and 
candid  exhibition  of  the  “  case”  of  the 
negative  tliinker  ;  and  one  could  not 
but  respect  his  enthusiasm  for  the  man 
who  gives  forth  his  deepest  convictions 
in  the  face  of  obloquy,  even  while  one 
felt  that  in  point  of  fact  consideration 
for  the  effect  on  society  might  show 
what  was  in  intention  a  protest  against 
insincerity,  to  have  been  in  effect  rash 


*  See  Darwiniana,  p.  109. 
f  See  Essay  on  Science  and  Morals,  p.  140. 
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and  misleading.  To  Huxley  this  con¬ 
sideration  was  not,  I  think,  of  weight. 
To  speak  out  each  fresh  fragment  of 
truth  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
have  discerned  was  to  him  a  duty,  and 
not  a  complex  one.  He  who  thus  spoke 
was  confessor  or  martyr.  He  did  not, 

I  think,  realize  how  often  the  truest  he 
could  see  at  the  moment  in  science 
might  mislead  from  the  crudity  and  in¬ 
accuracy  of  its  first  statement,  and 
from  its  apparent  conflict  with  equally 
true  convictions  of  society  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  He  tended  to  identify  out¬ 
spoken  candor  with  love  of  trutli,  and 
prudent  reserve  or  patient  suspense  of 
judgment  with  insincerity. 

This  feeling  came  out  in  the  course 
of  a  talk  with  him  in  1894.  He  was 
speaking  of  Dean  Stanley,  whose  broth¬ 
er  Owen  he  had  known  in  early  life, 
and  who  had  died  out  at  sea  in  Hux¬ 
ley’s  arms.  ”  Arthur  Stanley  w’as  be¬ 
fore  all  things  a  sincere  man,”  he  said. 

“  Men  of  ability  are  common  enough, 
but  men  of  character  and  conviction 
are  very  rare.  It  is  the  grandest  thing 
conceivable  to  see  a  man  speaking  out 
and  acting  out  his  convictions  in  the 
face  of  unpopularity.  What  a  grand 
man  was  your  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
though  I  should  not  have  been  pleased 
for  his  views  to  have  prevailed.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  strength  and  convic¬ 
tion.” 

He  also  talked  of  Kant.  ”  It  is  re¬ 
markable,”  he  said,  “  that  Kant  is  a 
very  clear  writer  on  Physics,  though 
obscure  on  Metaphysics.”  I  said  that 
this  seemed  a  testimony  to  his  depth  ; 
it  showed  the  obscurity  not  to  be  due 
to  Kant’s  own  want  of  perspicuity,  but 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  Hux¬ 
ley,  to  whom  things  were  always  either 
evident  or  unknowable,  demurred. 
“  No,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  it  was  because  he 
did  not  want  too  many  people  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  He  would  have  been  perse¬ 
cuted  for  his  scepticism 

The  Romanes  lecture  of  1893  has 
been  much  commented  on  as  a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  his  most  aggressive  theological 
views,  and  Huxley  resented  this  account 
of  it.  He  pointed  out  most  truly  that 
the  position  taken  up  in  it  had  been 
long  ago  indicated  by  him.  But  many 
will  continue  to  look  on  it  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  insistence  in  later  years  on 
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the  more  religious  iidmissions  of  his 
own  public  teaching.  If  the  logic  was 
that  of  his  other  writings,  the  rhetoric 
was  not ;  and  it  was  natural  that  aver¬ 
age  readers  who  had  ascribed  to  him 
an  irreligious  attitude,  much  of  which 
was  really  due  to  the  rhetoric  rather 
than  the  logic  of  his  earlier  works, 
should  now  in  turn  note  the  change 
from  the  hostile  tone  which  they  had 
observed,  rather  than  the  identity  of 
his  logical  position  which  they  had 
never  mastered.  I  saw  him  more  than 
once  before  he  went  to  deliver  the  lec¬ 
ture,  and  he  was  suffering  both  from 
weakness  and  from  loss  of  voice — so 
much  so,  that  he  doubted  his  being 
able  to  deliver  it  at  all. 

In  the  end  he  went  to  Oxford  and 
was  most  cordially  received.  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  a  remarkable  one.  lie  shows 
in  it  with  great  force  how  entirely  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  represented  in  the  “  cos¬ 
mic  process”  antecedent  to  human  civ¬ 
ilization,  fails  to  account  for  the  ethi¬ 
cal  element  in  man.  The  cosmic  proc¬ 
ess  is  destructive,  and  survival  in  its 
course  is  due  to  the  selfish  and  self- 
assertive  elements  in  sentient  nature. 
These  elements — which  in  man  are  the 
“  original  sin”  of  the  theologians — re¬ 
main  in  the  race,  and  have  to  he  coun¬ 
teracted,  if  social  life  is  to  be  possible, 
by  the  more  or  less  artificial  cultivation 
of  the  symjrathetic  and  conscientious 
elements,  lie  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
lecture,  and  I  wrote  expressing  my 
strong  assent  to  some  of  its  main  propo¬ 
sitions,  although  I  added  that  he  would 
no  doubt  not  accept  the  “  transcenden- 
tar’conclusion  which  I  should  draw 
from  his  arguments. 

The  Oxford  business  [he  wrote  to  me  in  re- 
pl}’],  tectnre,  dinner  and  ail,  was  too  much 
for  me  ;  and  even  after  three  or  four  days’  rest 
in  a  quiet  country  house  I  collapsed  on  our 
way  to  another,  and  had  to  come  straight 
home.  Since  my  return  I  have  been  almost 
living  in  the  garden,  and  otherwise  most  dili¬ 
gently  idle  I  read  [your]  chapter  on  the 
Metaphysical,*  though,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  saying  that  it  died  of  too  much  love, 
attributed  to  me  by  such  a  competent  witness 
that  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  fact, 
though  I  had  utterly  forgotten  it. 


*  In  ir.  G.  Ward  and  the  CoihoUc  Revival 
(Macmillanl. 


I  was  quite  sure  you  would  agree  with  my 
main  thesis  (in  the  Romanes  Lecture),  for  it 
is  only  the  doctrine  that  Satan  is  the  Prince 
of  this  world  — from  the  scientihc  side. 

Why  should  not  materialists  be  transcenden- 
talists?  What  possible  difference  can  it  make 
whether  the  by|)o&tatized  negative  “  sub- 
stance”  is  the  same  for  mind  and  matter  or 
different  ? 

I  am  very  sorry  my  cigar  man  served  you  so 
badly.  I  cannot  make  it  out,  as  he  invariably 
sends  me  the  same  quality.  That  confound¬ 
ed  ”  cosmic  process”  has  got  hold  of  him. 

Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

I  have  said  that  his  conversation  had 
the  widest  range.  Point  and  humor 
were  always  there.  If  he  spoke  of  per¬ 
sons  or  scenes,  you  carried  away  some 
definite  feature  of  the  personality  or 
events  in  question. 

I  well  remember  his  desciiption  — 
given  with  true  Yankee  twang— of  a 
lecture  he  had  to  deliver  at  New  York, 
where  he  was  received  witli  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  reporters  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  paper  called  on  him,  and  said 
they  must  have  the  lecture  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  day  of  its  delivery.  Hux¬ 
ley  explained  that  the  lecture  existed 
as  yet  only  in  his  own  head.  Still  they 
pressed  for  it,  and  ho  complied  witli 
their  demand,  stipulating  that  if  he 
rehearsed  it  for  them  they  must  give 
him  a  copy,  lest  they  should  publish 
one  lecture  and  he  should  give  another. 
The  rehearsal  was  made,  and  the  copy 
sent ;  but  when  he  opened  it — in  the 
very  Lecture  Hall  itself — it  proved  to 
be  a  wholly  illegible  transcript  on  tis¬ 
sue  jraper.  To  make  the  story  perfect 
ho  ought  to  have  delivered  an  entirely 
different  lecture  from  the  one  rejmrted  ; 
but  his  excellent  memory  served  him, 
and  the  reports  of  the  actual  lecture 
and  of  the  rehearsal,  although  some¬ 
what  different,  were  not  sufficiently  so 
to  bctiay  what  had  occurred. 

I  felt  my  impression  of  Carlyle’s 
dogged  Scotch  unsympathetic  persist¬ 
ency  in  measuring  everything  by  his 
own  ideas  sensibly  deepened  by  a  story 
which  Huxley  told  me  of  their  mutual 
relations.  Carlyle  and  he  were  for  long 
good  friends,  but  had  a  serious  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  evolution  question  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  controversy.  Their 
personal  intercourse  ceased  in  conse¬ 
quence.  After  an  interval  of  many 
years  Huxley  happened  to  see  the 
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Scotchman  crossing  the  street  in  Lon¬ 
don,  ami  thinking  that  bygones  might 
be  bygones,  went  up  to  him  and  spoke 
to  him.  Carlyle  did  not  at  first  recog¬ 
nize  him,  but  when  he  had  made  out 
who  it  was,  he  at  once  said,  with  his 
Scotch  twang,  as  though  he  were  con¬ 
tinuing  the  last  conversation  of  years 
ago,  “  You’re  Huxley,  are  you  ?  You’re 
the  man  that’s  trying  to  persuade  us 
all  that  we’re  the  children  of  apes; 
while  /  am  saying  that  the  great  thing 
we’ve  really  got  to  do  is  to  make  our¬ 
selves  as  much  unlike  ajies  as  possible.” 
Huxley,  who  had  hoped  that  the  weath¬ 
er  or  politics  might  have  been  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  soon  found  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  return  to  their  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  to  differ. 

So,  too,  Stanley’s  impressionable  and 
imaginative  nature  was  brought  out  by 
him  in  an  anecdote.  Stanley,  vividly 
impressed  by  the  newest  thought  of  the 
hour,  liberal,  and  advanced  by  family 
and  school  tradition,  had  sympathized 
with  Colenso’s  treatment  of  the  Bible 
in  some  degree  ;  yet  his  historical  im¬ 
pressionableness  told  the  other  way. 
Huxley  explained  his  position  thus  : 

“  Stanley  could  believe  in  anything 
of  which  he  had  seen  the  supposed 
site,  but  was  sceptical  where  he  had  not 
seen.  At  a  breakfast  at  Monckton 
Milnes’s,  just  at  the  time  of  the  Co- 
lenso  row,  Milnes  asked  me  my  views 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  I  gave  them. 
Stanley  differed  from  mo.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  in  Genesis  he  dis¬ 
missed  at  once  as  unhistorical  ;  but  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  the  historical 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  accept¬ 
ed.  This  w'as  because  he  had  seen  Pal¬ 
estine — but  he  wasn’t  present  at  the 
Creation.” 

Admirably  did  he  once  character¬ 
ize  Tennyson’s  conversation.  “  Doric 
beauty  is  its  characteristic— perfect  sim¬ 
plicity,  without  any  ornament  or  any¬ 
thing  artificial.”  Of  an  eminent  per¬ 
son  whose  great  subtlety  of  mind  was 
being  discussed,  he  said  that  the  con¬ 
stant  over-refinement  of  distinctions  in 
his  case  destroyed  all  distinctness.  Any¬ 
thing  could  be  explained  away,  and  so 
one  thing  came  to  mean  the  same  as  its 
opposite.  Some  one  asked,  “  Do  you 
mean  that  he  is  untruthful  ?”  “  No,” 


replied  Huxley,  “  he  is  not  clear-headed 
enough  to  tell  a  lie." 

One  of  the  subjects  of  his  enthusiasm 
was  John  Bright — his  transparent  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  natural  distinction,  his  ora¬ 
torical  power.  “  If  you  saw  him  am] 
A.  B.”  (naming  a  well-know'ii  noble¬ 
man)  “  together,”  he  said,  “  you  would 
have  set  down  Bright  as  the  aris¬ 
tocrat,  and  the  other  as  the  plebeian. 
Ilis  was  the  only  oratory  which  ever 
really  held  me.  His  speeches  were 
masterpieces.  There  was  the  sense  of 
conviction  in  them,  great  dignity,  and 
the  purest  English.” 

lie  once  spoke  strongly  of  the  insight 
into  scientific  method  shown  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  In  Memoriam,  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  ‘‘  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  great¬ 
est  experts.”  Tennyson  he  considered 
the  greatest  English  master  of  melody 
except  Spenser  and  Keats.  I  told  him 
of  Tennyson’s  insensibility  to  music, 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  curious  that 
scientific  men  as  a  rule  had  more  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  than  poets  or  men 
of  letters.  He  told  me  of  one  long  talk 
he  had  had  with  Tennyson,  and  added 
that  immortality  was  the  one  dogma  to 
which  Tennyson  was  passionately  de¬ 
voted. 

Of  Browning,  Huxley  said  :  ”  lie 
really  has  music  in  him.  Bead  his 
poem.  The  Thrush,  and  you  will  see  it. 
Tennyson  said  to  me,”  he  added,  ”  that 
Browning  had  plenty  of  music  in  him, 
but  he  could  not  get  it  out." 

A  few  more  detached  remarks  illus¬ 
trate  the  character  and  tastes  of  the 
man.  He  expressed  once  his  delight 
in  Switzerland  and  in  the  beauty  of 
Monte  Generoso.  “  There  is  nothing 
like  Switzerland,”  he  said.  “  But  I 
also  delight  in  the  simplest  rural  Eng¬ 
lish  scenery.  A  country  field  has  be¬ 
fore  now  entranced  me.”  “  One  thing,” 
he  added,  ‘‘  which  weighs  with  me 
against  pessimism,  and  tells  for  a 
benevolent  Author  of  the  universe,  is 
my  enjoyment  of.  scenery  and  music. 
1  do  not  see  how  they  can  have  helped 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They 
are  gratuitous  gifts.” 

He  enjoyed  greatly  the  views  within 
his  reach  at  Eastbourne,  and  his  en¬ 
joyment  was  stimulated  by  the  consti¬ 
tutional  walk  which  took  him  frequent¬ 
ly  up  the  downs.  ‘‘  The  incubus  of 
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thought  is  got  rid  of,”  he  said,  “if 
,  you  walk  up  a  hill  and  walk  fast.”  He 
was  eloquent  on  the  beauty  of  Ileachy 
Head.  “  Building  at  Eastbourne  is 
one  of  the  few  prudent  things  I  ever 
did.  It  contradicts  the  proverb,  ‘  Fools 
build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in.’  ” 

He  spoke  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  Vivisection.  “  The  general  feeling 
was  at  first  strongly  for  vivisection,” 
he  said,  “  but  one  German  changed 
the  current  of  opinion  by  remarking, 

I  ‘  I  chloroform  a  cat  because  it  scratches, 
but  not  a  dog.’  ”  This  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  possibilities  of  cruelly,  and  (as  I 
understood)  was  the  cause  of  the  amount 
of  restriction  ultimately  placed  on  the 
practice.  Apropos  of  vivisection,  he 
spoke  strongly  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
outcry  against  it,  as  long  as  such  things 
as  pigeon-shooting  were  tolerated  for 
mere  amusement. 

Speaking  of  two  men  of  letters,  with 
neither  of  whom  he  sympathized,  he 
once  said,  “  Don’t  mistake  me  ;  1  don’t 
class  them  together.  One  is  a  thinker 
and  man  of  letters,  the  other  is  only  a 
literary  man.  Erasmus  was  a  man  of 
letters,  Gigadibs  a  literary  man.  A.  B. 
is  the  incarnation  of  Gigadibs.  I 
should  call  him  Giyadibsius  optinuis 
maxi  mils.  When  I  show'ed  him  the 
!  various  accounts  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society  which  had  been  sent  to  me.  and 
which  revealed  certain  discrepancies, 
;  he  said,  “  Don’t  get  any  more,  or  the 
German  critics  will  prove  conclusively 
that  it  never  existed.”  Characteristic, 
too,  was  his  genial  pleasure  in  telling 
us  how  his  little  granddaughter  looked 
at  him,  and  then  said  emphatically, 
”  Well,  you’re  the  curiosest  old  man  I 
ever  saw,” 

My  talks  with  him  during  the  last 
i  year  of  his  life  were  almost  entirely 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ions  f’ailh.  In  1894  I  introduced  to 
^  him  a  young  friend  of  mine,  an  Oxford 
^  man,  who  lived  in  Eastbourne.  On 
this  occasion  he  w'as  very  eloquent  in 
Bishop  Butler’s  praise,  and  on  the  con- 
!  elusiveness  of  his  argument  in  the 
Analogy  as  far  as  it  went.  “  But  But¬ 
ler  was  really  one  of  ns,"  he  added. 
“  That  halting  style,  that  hesitancy  in 
expression,  show  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  conclusion — something  which  he 
had  not  yet  found.”  My  friend  re¬ 


marked  that  Newman  thought  that 
that  something  was  Catholicism,  and 
that  Newman  had  developed  Butler  in 
a  Catholic  sense.  “  A  most  ingenious 
developer,”  replied  Huxley,  with  amus¬ 
ed  emphasis. 

lie  went  up  to  Oxford  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  and  I 
saw  him  shortly  a'ter  his  return.  The 
whole  thing  had  tired  him  very  much, 
but  the  enthusiastic  reception  he  had 
met  with  evidently  gratified  him.  He 
criticised  Lord  Salisbuiy’s  address,  m 
which  he  had  spoken  of  the  argument 
from  design,  and  had  attacked  Weis- 
mann  for  ruling  it  out  of  court. 

“After  all  [  Huxley  continued]  my 
predominant  feeling  was  one  of  tri¬ 
umph.  I  recalled  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in 
the  sixties,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be 
downright  atheism  to  accept  evolution 
at  all,  and  when  Bishop  Wilberforce 
turned  to  me  in  public  and  said,  ‘  Was 
it  your  grandfather  or  your  grandmoth¬ 
er,  Mr.  Huxley,  who  was  an  ape  ?  ’ 
And  now  Lord  Salisbury,  though  he 
ventured  to  attack  us,  did  not  vcntiue 
to  question  the  doctrine  of  evolution — 
the  thing  for  which  he  had  really  been 
struggling.” 

He  was  highly  pleased  with  an  article 
on  him  which  appeared  in  January, 
1805,  in  the  Quarterly.  “  It  made  me 
feel  quite  young  again,”  he  said.  “  It 
is  a  strong  attack,  of  course,  but  very 
well  written.  I  know  a  good  bit  of 
work  when  I  see  it.”  He  recurred  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  this  article,  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  pleasure  struck  mo 
when  I  came  to  read  it.  For,  like  tire 
Romanes  Lecture,  the  article  empha¬ 
sized  that  side  of  Huxley’s  teaching 
which  was  consistent  with  the  Theistic 
view  of  life — a  side  so  often  ignored  by 
his  critics.  “  I  have  been  attacked  all 
my  life,”  he  added,  “  but  so  are  many 
better  men  than  me.  Those  whose 
views  ultimately  triumph  often  go 
through  the  most  obloquy  in  their  own 
time.” 

There  is  a  sad  interest  in  the  last 
scenes  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius 
which  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  de¬ 
scribing  in  some  detail  the  last  long 
conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr. 
Huxley.  Some  one  had  sent  me  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour’s  book  on  Foundations 
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of  Belief  early  in  February,  1895.  We 
were  very  full  of  it,  and  it  was  the 
theme  of  iliscnssion  on  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  two  friends  were  lunching 
with  us.  Not  long  after  luncheon  Hux¬ 
ley  came  in,  and  seemed  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  spirits.  He  began  talking  of  Eras¬ 
mus  and  Luther,  expressing  a  great 
preference  for  Erasmus,  who  would,  he 
said,  have  impregnated  the  Church  with 
culture  and  brought  it  abreast  of  the 
thought  of  the  times,  while  Luther  con¬ 
centrated  attention  on  individual  mysti¬ 
cal  doctrines.  “  It  was  very  trying  for 
Erasmus  to  be  identified  with  Luther, 
from  whom  he  differed  absolutely.  A 
man  ought  to  be  ready  to  endure  perse¬ 
cution  for  what  he  does  hold  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  persecuted  for  what  you 
don’t  hold.”  1  said  that  I  thought  his 
estimate  of  Erasmus’s  attitude  toward 
the  Papacy  coincided  with  Professor 
K.  C.  Jebb’s.  He  asked  if  I  could  lend 
him  Jebb’s  Rede  Lecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  said  that  I  had  not  got  it  at 
hand,  but  I  added,  “  I  can  lend  you 
another  book  which  I  think  you  ought 
to  read — Balfour’s  Foundations  of  Be¬ 
lief.'^ 

lie  at  once  became  extremely  ani¬ 
mated,  and  spoke  of  it  as  those  who 
have  read  his  criticisms,  published  in 
the  following  month,  would  expect. 
“  You  need  not  lend  me  that.  I  have 
exercised  my  mind  with  it  a  good  deal 
already.  Mr.  Balfour  ought  to  have 
acquainted  himself  with  the  opinions 
of  those  he  attacks.  One  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  being  abused  for  what  one  does 
hold,  as  I  said  of  Erasmus — at  least, 
one  is  prepared  to  put  up  with  it.  An 
attack  on  us  by  some  one  who  under¬ 
stood  our  position  would  do  all  of  us 
good — myself  included.  But  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  acted  like  the  French  in  1870 
— he  has  gone  to  war  without  any  ord¬ 
nance  maps,  and  without  having  sur¬ 
veyed  the  scene  of  the  campaign.  No 
human  being  holds  the  opinions  he 
speaks  of  as  “  naturalism.”  He  is  a 
good  debater.  He  knows  the  value  of 
a  word.  The  word  “naturalism”  has 
a  bad  sound  and  unpleasant  associa¬ 
tions.  It  would  tell  against  us  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  so  it  will  with 
his  readers.  “  Naturalism”  contrasts 
with  “  snpernaturalism.”  He  has  not 
only  attacked  us  for  what  we  don’t 


hold,  but  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
draw  out  a  catechism  for  ‘  us  wicked 
people  ’  to  teach  us  what  we  mnxt 
hold.” 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  get  him  to 
particulars,  but  we  did  so  by  dt  grc'es. 
He  said,  “  Balfour  uses  the  word  phe¬ 
nomena  as  applying  simply  to  the  outer 
world  and  not  to  the  inner  world.  'I'lie 
only  people  whom  his  attack  would 
hold  good  of  would  be  the  Comtists, 
who  deny  that  psychology  is  a  science. 
They  may  be  left  out  of  account.  They 
advocate  the  crudest  eighteenth-centuiy 
materialism.  Alt  the  empiricists,  from 
Locke  onward,  make  the  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself 
quite  separate  from  the  study  of  mere 
sensation.  No  man  in  his  senses  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  the 
religious  feelings  [this  with  a  courteous 
bow  to  a'  priest  who  was  present],  or 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  are  to  he 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  sensation,. or 
come  to  us  through  sensation.”  I  said 
that,  as  I  understood  it,  I  did  not  think 
Mr.  Balfour  supposed  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  position  he  ascribed  to 
them,  and  that  one  of  his  conijilaints 
was  that  they  did  not  vyork  out  their 
premises  to  their  logical  conclusions. 

I  added  that  so  far  as  one  of  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  chief  points  was  concerned— the 
existence  of  the  external  world — .Mill 
was  almost  the  only  man  on  their  side 
in  this  century  who  had  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  frankly,  and  he  had  been  driven  to 
say  that  all  men  can  know  is  that  there 
are  “  permanent  possibilities  of  sensa¬ 
tion.”  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  question  of  an  external  world, 
but  said  that  though  Mill’s  “logic” 
was  very  good,  empiricists  were  not 
bound  by  all  his  theories. 

He  characterized  the  book  as  a  very 
good  and  even  brilliant  piece  of  work 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  as  a 
helpful  contribution  to  the  great  con¬ 
troversy,  the  most  disappointing  he  had 
ever  read.  I  said*  “  There  has  been 
no  adverse  criticism  of  it  yet.”  He  an¬ 
swered  with  emphasis,  “  No  !  hut  there 
soon  will  he."  “  From  you  ?”  I  asked. 
“  I  let  out  no  secrets,”  was  the  reply. 

He  then  talked  with  great  ad tni ra¬ 
tion  and  affection  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
brother,  Francis.  His  early  death  and 
W.  K.  Clifford’s  (Huxley  said)  had 
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been  the  greatest  loss  to  science — not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  world— in 
our  time.  “  Half  a  dozen  of  us  old 
fogies  could  have  been  better  spared.” 
He  remembered  Frank  Balfour  as  a  boy 
at  Eton,  and  saw  his  unusual  talent 
there.  “  Then  my  friend,  Michael 
Forster,  took  him  up  at  Cambridge 
and  found  out  that  he  had  real  genius 
for  biology.  I  used  to  say  there  was 
science  in  the  blood,  but  this  new  book 
of  his  brother's  shows  I  was  wrong.” 

Apropos  to  his  remark  about  the 
Cointists,  one  of  the  company  pointed 
out  that  in  later  life  Comte  recognized 
a  science  of  ‘‘  the  individual,”  uptiva- 
lent  to  what  Huxley  meant  by  psychol¬ 
ogy.  ‘‘  That,”  he  replied,  ”  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 
You  see,”  he  added  with  a  kind  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  bow  to  my  wife, 
“  what  power  your  sex  may  have.”  As 
Huxley  was  going  out  of  the  house  I 
said  to  him  that  Father  A.  B.  (the, 
priest  who  had  been  present)  had  not 
expected  to  find  himself  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  ”  No  !  1  trust  he  had  plenty  of 
holy  water  with  him,”  was  the  reply. 

Before  he  left  we  had  an  amusing 
instance  of  his  posiliveness.  I  remind¬ 
ed  him  that  I  had  met  him  a  month 
earlier  in  embarrassing  circumstances. 

'  My  hat  had  fallen  into  a  pond,  and  I 
had  asked  him  whether  to  walk  home 
hatless  or  in  the  wet  hat.  “  I  took 
your  advice,”  1  said,  ”  as  the  most 
learned  man  in  England  on  such  sub¬ 
jects.  I  put  on  the  hat,  and  I  have 
had  a  friglitful  cold  in  tlie  head  ever 
since.”  He  replied  promptly  and  quite 
seriously,  ”  You  would  have  had  pneu¬ 
monia  if  you  had  kept  it  off.” 

After  he  had  gone  we  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  brill¬ 
iancy  he  had  shown.  Some  one  said, 
“  Ho  is  like  a  man  who  is  what  the 
Scotch  call  ‘  fey.’  ”  We  laughed  at  the 
idea  ;  but  we  naturally  recalled  the  re¬ 
mark  later  on. 

Shortly  afterward  I  was  anxious  to 
get  Huxley’s  advice  as  to  an  illustra¬ 
tion  I  proposed  to  use  in  a  review  of 
the  Foundations  of  Belief,  connected 
with  the  gradual  growth  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light  in  sentient  beings.  Being 
away  from  Eastbourne  I  wrote  to  him. 
His  leply,  written  on  the  27th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary-just  before  the  commencement 


of  his  last  illness — has  a  melancholy  in¬ 
terest  now. 

I  am  not  sure  [he  wrote]  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  yon  need  is  extant.  Among 
the  lowest  forms  of  life  “sensitiveness  to 
light”  is  measured  only  by  the  way  in  which 
they  group  themselves  toward  or  away  from 
light,  and  it  may  signify  nothing  but  a  physi¬ 
cal  operation  with  which  sensitiveness  in  the 
ordinary  sense  has  nothing  to  do.  The  only 
clew  here  is  in  the  state  of  the  visual  organ, 
where  such  exists.  It  can  be  traced  down 
from  the  highest  form  of  eyes  step  by  step  to 
the  end  of  a  single  nerve  filament  surrounded 
by  dark  pigment  and  covered  by  the  transpar¬ 
ent  outer  skin  But  whether  in  the  last  case 
the  nerve  ending  is  ns  much  aflected  by  the 
light  (i  s.  ether  w’aves)  as  the  nerve  endings  in 
the  higher  eyes  are,  and  whether  the  affection 
of  the  nerve  substance  gives  lise  to  a  state  of 
consciousness  like  that  produced  in  us  by  light 
waves,  are  quite  insoluble  questions. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
subject  I  can  call  to  mind  is  in  Tom.  XII.  of 
Milne  Edwards’s  LKjotis  sur  la  Physioloijie,  and 
I  can  lend  you  the  volume,  and  if  you  are  back 
here  before  you  want  ti  use  your  information, 
I  can  supply  you  with  oral  commentary  and 
diagrams  ad  libitum.  There  is  not  much  water 
in  the  well,  but  you  shall  pump  it  dry  with 
pleasure. 

The  first  instalment  of  my  discussion  of  the 
Foundations  of  Belief  will  be  out  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  opinion  of 
the  book  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  bit  of 
clever  polemic  sinks  steadily. 

My  wife  is  much  better,  and  I  have  con¬ 
trived  to  escape  the  pestilence  yet.  If  I  could 
compound  for  a  day  or  two’s  neuralgia,  I 
would  not  mind,  but  I  abhor  that  long  in¬ 
capacity  and  convalescence. 

Ever  youis  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

The  very  next  clay  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  after  four  months,  in  which  thttt 
vigorous  mind  and  frame  struggled 
with  illness  and  exhaustion,  he  passed 
away. 

So  ended  the  life  of  one  of  whom 
Englishmen  are  justly  proud  for  (he 
extraordinary  lucidity  and  brilliancy 
with  which  he  impressed  on  his  gen¬ 
eration  the  characteristic  scientific 
creed  of  his  time,  as  well  as  for  much 
else  which  specialists  will  measure  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  general 
reader. 

In  the  problems  of  ethics  of  relig¬ 
ion,  to  which  he  gave  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  I  have  attempted  to  convey  my 
own  impression,  which  will  not  be 
shared  by  those  who  fix  their  attention 
wholly  on  the  destructive  side  of  his 
teaching,  that  he  united  two  divergent 
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tendencies.  Descartes  combined  the 
philosophy  of  “  methodic  doubt”  with 
the  faith  of  a  Catholic.  The  same  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  said  of  Huxley.  But 
that  an  antithesis  between  his  theoreti¬ 
cal  methods  and  his  practical  attitude 
did  impress  some  of  those  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  remarkable  mind  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  have  shown.  I  concur  with 
those  who  believe  that  his  rooted  faith 
in  ethical  ideals,  which  he  confessed 
himself  unable  to  account  for  by  the 
known  laws  of  evolution,*  implied  a 
latent  recognition  of  the  claims  of  re¬ 
ligious  mystery  as  more  imperative  and 
important  than  he  could  explicitly  ad¬ 
mit  on  his  own  agnostic  principles. 
Careful  students  of  his  writings  are 
aware  how  far  more  he  left  standing  of 
Christian  faith  than  was  popularly 
supposed  even  in  his  explicit  theories  ; 
and  this  knowledge  appeared  more  and 
not  less  significant  to  many  of  those 
who  conversed  Avitli.  him. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  was  beyond 
question — that  his  occasional  flippancy 
in  controversy  represented  no  levity  in 
his  way  of  regarding  serious  and  sacred 
subjects  as  a  whole.  It  was  in  some 
cases  provoked  by  real  narrowness  in 
good  people,  and  sometimes  by  what  I 
could  not  but  consider  his  own  narrow¬ 
ness,  which  failed  to  view  minor  details 
of  popular  Christianity  in  their  true 
proportion  ;  and  sometimes  by  the 
temptation  to  take  controversial  advan- 
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tage  of  positions  current  among  the 
orthodox  which  theologians  themselves 
are  likely  eventually  to  abandon.  Hud 
he  lived  in  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  he  would  have  represented  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  standing  or  falling  with  the 
truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and 
have  depicted  the  theologians,  who 
would  not  at  once  break  with  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  interpretation  of  Josue,  as  the 
most  vivid  caricatures  of  unreason. 

Such  considerations  made  it  seem  to  j 
many  of  those  who  met  him  more  phil-  | 
osnphical,  as  it  certainly  was  more  I 
natural,  not  to  attach  the  weight  cur¬ 
rently  given  to  his  attacks  on  inci¬ 
dental  features  of  a  system  whose  laws 
of  organic  growth  he  never  compre-  i 
bended. 

Apart  from  these  subjects  one  could  ! 

not  but  learn  much,  even  amid  great  ' 

divergence,  and  feel  that  divergence 
itself  became  less  by  mutual  exitlana-  i 

tion.  Had  he  found  a  logical  place  in  j 

his  theory  of  knowledge  for  the  great  - 

ethical  ideals  he  so  much  reverenced  { 

in  word  and  in  practice,  I  cannot  hut  ; 

think  that  a  far  greater  change  in  his  * 

philosophy  would  have  taken  place  than  ! 

he  ever  contemplated.  At  all  events, 
he  had  the  power  of  intercourse,  large-  | 
ly  sympathetic,  with  those  who  could  ? 
have  had  little  in  common  with  him,  had 
the  man  been  simply  identical  with  his  \ 
speculative  agnosticism. — Xi/icteeuth 
Century. 
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“  If  ethnologists  should  discover,’ 
says  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  his 
introduction  to  “  Ujncle  Remus,”  “  that 
these  myth-stories  did  not  originate 
with  the  African,  the  proof  to  that 
effect  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  persuasive  eloquence.” 

All  that  is  known  of  original  folk¬ 
tales  collected  on  the  African  continent 

*  “  Cosmic  evolution  may  teach  ns  how  the 
good  and  the  evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have^ 
come  about  ;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  incompetent 
to  furnish  any  better  reason  why  what  we  call 
good  is  preferable  to  what  we  call  evil  than 
we  had  before.” 


tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  three  or  more  generations  the  Afri¬ 
can  traditions  handed  down  by  the 
slaves  should  have  acquired,  among 
American  surroundings,  a  great  amount 
of  local  color,  especially  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  strong  and  vivid  in  primi¬ 
tive  races  is  the  realizing  imaginalion 
which  enables  the  narrator  to  describe 
the  events  of  his  story  in  terms  of 
things  familiar  to  himself. 

But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  infer,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  animal  mitlis 
of  the  Amazon  and  other  Indians  which 
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present  points  of  resemblance  to  the 

Renuis”  stories  must  have  been  im¬ 
ported  by  African  slaves.  As  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Lang  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in 
“  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,”  and 
elsewhere,  the  human  intellect  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  primitive  stage  is  apt  to  reach 
much  the  same  conclusions,  all  the 
world  over,  and  to  embody  them  in 
tales  which  have  a  striking  similarity 
to  each  other.  One  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  state  of  mind  is  a  readiness 
to  “  regard  all  things  as  on  one  level  of 
personal  life  and  intelligence.”  *  Uncle 
Remus’s  Bier  Rabbit  and  Brer  Terra¬ 
pin  are  quite  human  in  their  feelings, 
motives,  and  mental  capacity,  and  fre¬ 
quently  perform  acts  suggestive  of  the 
narrator’s  having  forgotten  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  are  not  men.  This 
trait  comes  out  very  strikingly  in  the 
stories  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  a 
few  specimens. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  a  good 
many  months  of  the  years  1893  and 
1894  in  that  part  of  East  Central  Af¬ 
rica  now  known  as  the  British  Protec¬ 
torate.  During  this  time  I  acquired 
sufficient  of  the  Mang’anja  (or  Chin- 
yanja)  language  to  converse  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  facility,  and  made  some 
attempts  at  collecting  the  traditional 
talcs  of  the  natives.  Had  I  been  able 
to  make  a  longer  stay,  the  result  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  ;  as  it  was, 
1  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  stories 
from  the  old  men  and  women,  who  are 
the  accredited  authorities.  I  wrote 
down  a  fair  number  from  the  recitation 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  them  so  well  as  their 
elders,  and  who,  1  suspect,  in  many 
cases  have  given  very  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  versions.  It  may  even 
have  happened  that,  in  their  eagerness 
to  supply  the  Donna’s  demand  for 
stories,  they  made  them  up  as  they 
went  along — as  some  of  the  Zulus  are 
said  to  have  done  for  the  late  Bishop 
Callaway.  But  if  so — and  I  hardly 
think  it  is  the  case — their  invention 
ran  very  much  on  the  lines  of  received 
tradition. 

Many  of  these  stories  deal  exclusive¬ 
ly  with  animals  ;  all  proceed  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  animals,  human  beings. 


*  “  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,”  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
New  Series. — Von.  LXIV.,  No.  5  ,41 


and  inanimate  objects  feel  and  act  in 
much  the  same  manner.  Rabbits,  tor¬ 
toises,  elephants,  and  others,  hoe  their 
gardens,  cook  their  food  in  clay  pots 
over  the  fire,  and  sleep  on  mpasas  just 
like  the  relations  and  neighbors  of  the 
tale-teller.  Baskets,  calabashes,  and 
the  like  are  endowed  with  volition  and 
motion  whenever  convenient.  In  one 
myth-fragment  we  see  the  sun  and  the 
rain  figuring  as  personalities.  Another 
point  to  be  noticed  is  the  frecpiency 
and  facility  with  which  metamorphoses 
take  place.  “The  savage,”  says  Mr. 
Lang,  “  is  he  who  .  .  .  drawing  no 
hard-and-fast  line  between  himself  and 
the  things  in  the  world,  is  readily  per¬ 
suaded  that  men  may  be  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  plants,  beasts,  and  stars.” 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Shire  and  Xyasa 
regions  have  by  no  means  outgrown  the 
state  of  mind  which  holds  such  trans¬ 
formations  as  possible  and  normal. 
Sandnla,  “  to  transform,”  and  its  pas¬ 
sive,  saniluka,  are  words  frequently  on 
their  lips  even  in  daily  life.  Of  this  I 
remember  rather  an  amusing  instance 
at  Blantyre  Mission.  A  girl  in  the 
service  of  a  missionary’s  wife  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  called  by  her  mistress  to 
come  and  take  the  baby,  and  at  first 
returned  no  answer.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  call  of  “  Nchafuleni  !”  a  voice 
(her  own)  was  heard  from  the  back  re¬ 
gions  :  “  Nchafuleni  is  not  there — she 
is  turned  into  a  frog  !”  (rt  saniJuka 
chnle).  Such  a  joke,  of  course,  would 
scarcely — unless,  indeed,  by  way  of  lit¬ 
erary  allusion— occur  to  a  civilized 
mind  unaccustomed  to  regard  such 
changes  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  tendency  to  personify 
inanimate  objects  is  exemplified  in  a 
remark  of  the  headman  at  Matope’s  vil¬ 
lage  on  Ndirande  (not  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  Matope  on  the  Shire,  where 
you  get  ferried  across  into  Angoni- 
land).  I  was  sketching  there  one  day, 
and  Matope  (this  was  his  official  desig¬ 
nation — I  don’t  know  his  personal 
name)  looked  on  with  interest.  There 
was  a  curious  white  granite  rock,  stand¬ 
ing  out  like  an  obelisk  on  ^he  precipi¬ 
tous  side  of  the  mountain.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him  concerning  it,  thinking  it 
might  have  a  name  and  legend,  but  all 
I  could  arrive  at  (after  some  profound 
reflection  on  his  part)  was  this  :  “  It 
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hits  a  bad  heart,  therefore  it  stands  by 
itself.  The  other  stones — those  that 
are  all  joined  together,  and  make  up 
the  mountain — they  have  good  hearts.” 
In  short,  the  white  stone  was  (from  a 
Socialist  point  of  view)  an  arrant  In¬ 
dividualist  ! 

The  first  story  I  am  about  to  give 
was  dictated  to  mo  by  a  boy  at  Blantyre 
Mission,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  Yao, 
though  he  spoke  Mang’anja  very  well. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  well  sustains 
”  Brer  Tarrjpin’s”  character  for  sagac¬ 
ity,  though  not  otherwise  exhibiting 
him  in  an  amiable  light.  In  fact,  he 
shows  a  degree  of  cold-blooded  vindic¬ 
tiveness  which  is  truly  fiendish.  There 
is  something  of  Shvlock  about  him. 
I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  making 
sense  of  one  or  two  parts,  and  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  my  version  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  such  as  it  is,  1  give  it  : 

Now  the  tortoise  made  friendship  with  the 
ng'anzi  [iguana],  and  the  tortoise  went  to  (Ket) 
salt,  and  his  friend  gave  him  some  salt,  and 
tae  tortoise  said,  “  How  shall  I  carry  my  salt, 
friend  ?  ”  “  Go  and  look  for  luzi  [bark],  twist 
string,  and  tie  up  your  salt.”*  And  he  tied 
up  his  salt  and  went  on  his  way  (and  said), 
“Friend,  good-by.”  And  he  put  (the  bundle) 
under  his  arm,  and  tied  it  round  his  neck  ; 
and  as  he  walked  and  walked  along,  the  (bun¬ 
dle  of)  salt  slipped  round  to  his  back,  rolling 
over  and  over  ;•[  and  the  ng'anzi  came  up  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  took  hold  of  the  bundle,  and 
the  tortoise  walked  along,  jiggety-jig  [njutu  !]  ; 
and  he  turned  round,  “  Let  me  see  what  has 
taken  hold  of  my  salt !”  And  he  found  that 
the  ng'anzi  had  taken  hold  of  the  bundle  by 
the  mid  ile  ;  and  he  said,  *'  Do  not  seize  my 
silt — I  have  brought  it  from  my  friend’s.” 
And  the  ng'anzi  said,  ‘‘  I  picked  it  up”  (on  the 
read) ;  and  he  insisted  very  strongly  that  he 
picked  It  up.  And  the  tortoise  said,  “  You 
see  the  string  passing  round  my  neck.  We 
tied  it  -1,  the  tortoise,  am  its  owner  and 
the  ng’anzi  said,  “Let  us  go  to  the  smithy, J 
that  the  elders  may  judge  between  us.”  And 
thej'  went  to  the  smithy,  and  they  found 
(there)  eight  elders.  The  ng'anzi  said,  “  I 
hive  a  mlnndu^  with  the  tortoise.”  The  el- 
d-rs  answered,  ”  Concerning  what  is  this  case 
of  yours  with  which  you  have  come  hither  to 
us?”  And  the  ng'anzi  said,  “I  picked  up 


*  f.e..  in  a  bark  cloth  wrapper,  or  bag,  like 
the  loads  of  native  salt  brought  down  by  the 
iSliirwa  ukndos. 

f  Or.  “wobbling  up  and  down”  — in  the 
original,  gnbu^u  gubudu — one  of  the  curious 
iaurjectional  onomatnpoeas  which  abound 
bjth  in  Mang'anja  and  Yao. 

^  The  usual  rendezvous  of  the  men  in  any 
village,  where  they  gossip  and  smoke. 

^  (Quarrel  or  lawsuit. 
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some  salt,  and  the  tortoise  keeps  on  saying 
‘  It  is  mine,’  and  so  1  said,  ‘  Let  us  go  to  the 
smithy,  that  the  elders  may  judge  us.’  ”  And 
the  elders  said,  ‘‘  It  is  good  (for  you)  to  come 
with  your  disputes  to  us,  the  elders  and 
they  said,  “  How  did  he  pick  up  the  salt  of 
the  tortoise?”  And  the  tortoise  said, 
“Through  my  being  short  as  to  the  legs; 
and  I  tied  my'  salt  to  my  neck,  and  it  slijiped 
round  to  my  back  .  .  .  and  I,  the  tortoise, 
turned  back  to  see  what  was  taking  hold  of 
my  salt.  And  my  companicn,  the  ng'nnzi, 
said,  *  Let  us  go  to  the  smithy,’  and  we  have 
come  here.”  And  the  ng'anzi  said,  ‘‘Let  us 
cut  the  (bundle  of)  salt  in  half,”  and  the  tor¬ 
toise  said,  “It  is  my  salt  ;  ’  and  the  ng'anzi 
said,  “  Ves,”  and  the  tortoise  said,  ”  Perhaps 
I  have  done  wrong  in  walking  on  the  path 
alone,  and  you  have  brought  mo  to  your  (own) 
brothers,  and  they  say  thus,  that  '  you  are  to 
cut  the  salt  in  half,’  and  1  answer,  ‘  Cut  it.’  ” 
And  they  divided  the  salt,  and  the  ng'anzi  got 
a  great  deal  of  it,  and  the  owner,  the  tortoise, 
had  a  very  little,  because  his  claws  were  short, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  take  hold  of  it  and  lie 
it  up.  And  the  elders  picked  up  (and  kept  for 
themselves)  what  had  fallen  down  in  the  dirt ; 
and  the  tortoise  went  away  and  wept  (saying) 
that  “  My  salt  is  wasted.”  And  the  tortoise 
went  on  to  his  village,  and  entered  into  his 
house  ;  and  he  grumbled,  “  They  have  robbed 
me  of  my  salt and  he  brought  (the  empty  :•) 
parcel  on  his  arm,  and  his  wife  asked,  “  Where 
is  the  salt  gone  to  ?”  And  he  said,  “'Ihe 
ng'anzi  robbed  me  on  the  road  ;  (but)  to-mor¬ 
row'  I  w'ill  go  to  my  friend,  and  I  will  tell  him 
that  they  robbed  me  of  that  salt.”  And  he 
started  on  the  road,  and  came  to  his  tiieud 
and  said,  “  My  friend,  they  have  robbed  me 
of  that  salt  on  the  road,  and  1  have  come  to 
say  that  it  was  the  ng'anzi  who  robbed  me  of 
it.”  The  tortoise  slept  four  days  at  his 
friend’s,  and  on  the  fifth  he  returned.  He 
found  the  ng'anzi,  he  entered  his  hole  ;  he  was 
eating  winged  white  ants.  And  the  toitoi.^e 
came  up,  walking  very  softly,  and  looked  care 
fully,  and  saw  the  ng  anzi.  And  he  seized  the 
ng'anzi  by  the  middle  ;  and  the  ng'anzi  said, 
“  Who  has  taken  hold  of  me  by  the  middle  ? 
I  myself  am  eating  white  ants.”  And  the  tor¬ 
toise  said,  “  I  have  jiicked  (you)  up— I,  too, 
have  picked  (you)  up  ;  the  other  day  you 
picked  up  my  salt,  and  to  day  I  have  picked 
you  up  by  your  head  and  your  legs”  (?).  And 
the  tortoise  said,  “  Let  us  go  to  the  .smithy, 
as  we  did  the  other  day.”  And  the  ng'anzi 
said,  “  Are  you  determined  ?”  {lit.  strong), 
and  the  tortoise  said,  “  Yes  and  the  ng'anzi 
came  out  of  his  hole,  and  they  went  to  the 
smithy,  and  they  found  (there)  nine  elders, 
and  they  heard  (i.e.,  the  elders  said).  “  Why 
do  you  seize  the  ng'anzi  by  the  middle  ?  Ho 
you  call  (us)  again  for  the  second  time  to¬ 
day  ?”  And  the  tortoise  said,  “  My  compan¬ 
ion  ate  my  salt  the  other  day,  and  I  also  have 
(therefore)  picked  him  up  by  the  tail  and  two 
legs.”  They  said,  “  Do  you  want  to  do  what 
you  did  the  other  day  ? — yon  cut  the  salt  in 
half.'”  And  the  tortoise  said,  “  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha! — it  is  good  thus,”  and  he  rejoiced  with 
his  wljole  heart ;  and  the  ng'anzi  said,  “  Vou 
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are  determined  {lit,  yoxi  have  become  strong) 
that  yon  will  kill  me  !”  And  the  tortoise  said, 
“  You  killed  my  salt  the  other  day — I  also  do 
thus— the  same  thing  that  you  did  to  my  salt.” 
The  ng'anzi  said,  ”  Ha  !  it  is  all  over  with  me 
—you  want  to  cut  mein  half  — good!  That 
which  you  want  to  do,  do  !  I  am  dene  for — 
I,  the  ng'anzi !"  The  tortoise  sprang  up — tu  ! 
and  took  a  knife  and  cut  the  ng'anzi  in  half  ; 
and  the  ng'anzi  cried  out,  saying,  “  Mother  !  * 
mother  !  mother  !  -I  am  dead  to-day  through 
the  picking  up  !”  And  the  tortoise  took  the 
tail  and  two  legs,  and  went  on  his  way,  and 
came  to  his  wife  and  said,  “We  have  bought 
(this)  with  that  salt  of  mine  (which)  the  ng'anzi 
ate.  and  I  to  day  have  eaten  the  ng  anzi,  and 
he  is  dead.”  Anri  here  ends  the  story  of  the 
Xg'anzi  and  the  Tortoise. 

Usually  the  closing  formula  is  loss 
elaborate  :  “  It  ended  here — I  na  tera 
(or  i  na  fera)  pompo,’'  or  simply  “  Ya 
(ff-it  is  tinished.” 

Whether  this  tale  really  belongs  lo 
the  Mang’anja  or  Yaos  I  cannot  tell. 
I  have,  indeed,  seen  a  Yao  version  in 
print  (in  the  little  native  paper  Kalilole, 
issued  by  the  Mission),  but,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  that  language  enabled 
me  to  understand  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  differ  considerably  from  the  one  just 
given.  The  two  tril)es  are  very  much 
mixed  up  together  in  the  neighborhood 
of  hlantyre,  and  many  individuals  are 
bilinguists,  so  that  the  legends  of  one 
may  easily  be  handed  on  to  the  other, 
and  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  determine  i\\Q\v  jirovenance. 

The  next  story  I  shall  give  has  our 
old  friend  Brer  Ilabbit  for  its  hero. 
He  is  called  by  the  Mang’anja  kahilu, 
and  by  the  Yaos  sungula — which  some 
translators,  mindful  of  .^Esop,  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  preserving  consistency  in  the 
eyes  of  European  readers,  choose  to 
render  “  fox.”  The  kalulu  is  frequent¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  bush  near  Blantyre, 
but,  being  rather  larger  than  our  Eng¬ 
lish  rabbit,  and  solitary  instead  of  gre¬ 
garious  in  his  way  of  life,  he  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  called  a  hare.  As  to  the 
dzimwe,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  his  identity.  Some  call  him 
an  ant-eater,  and  some  an  elephant ; 
but  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  I 
ever  heard  was  :  “  He  is  nothing  at  all 
—he  is  just  a  story.”  So  1  conclude 
that  lie  is  a  kind  of  bogy  beast,  un¬ 
known  to  science,  and  leave  his  name 
untranslated.  This  story  of  ‘‘  The  Ka- 


*  “  Mai !”  A  common  exclamation. 
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lulu  and  the  Dzimwe”  was  told  me  by 
Harry  Kambwiri,  a  native  deacon  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  who 
has  worked  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
and  evangelist,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  out-station  at  Mount  Mlanje.  He 
is  a  Yao  from  a  village  on  the  mission 
land  at  Blantyre,  but  almost  equally 
prolicient  in  both  languages.  Perhaps 
his  school  training  helped  him  ;  at  any 
rate,  his  story  is  more  clearly  and  co¬ 
herently  told  than  those  obtained  fiom 
other  sources.  I  also  found  that  he 
was  sometimes  able  to  assist  me  by 
piecing  out  the  imperfect  versions  of 
the  younger  boys  : 

There  was  once  a  rabbit  and  a  dzunite,  and 
the  one  said  to  the  other,  “Man!*  {sic) 
come,  let  us  go  and  seek  for  food.”  And  they 
came  to  a  village  and  said,  ”  We  want  to  work” 
[tit.  hoe]  “  for  food.”  And  the  owner  of  the 
village  said,  “  Very  good,”  and  he  gave  them 
to  hoe  in  his  garden,  and  gave  them  beans, 
that  they  might  eat  there  in  the  garden  ;  f  and 
they  went  to  the  garden,  and  cooked  the  beans. 
When  they  had  tinished  hoeing  the  beans  were 
cooked,  and  the  dzimwe  said,  “  I  am  going  tu 
the  water  to  wash  myself  ;  do  yon  look  well 
after  the  beans— we  will  eat  when  I  return 
from  the  water.”  And  the  dzimwe  (went  to  the 
water  and)  took  off  his  skin,  and  ran,  and  came 
(back)  to  where  the  rabbit  was.  And  when 
the  rabbit  saw  him,  he  feared  (thinking)  that 
he  was  some  monster,  and  ran  away.  And  the 
dzimwe  ate  up  the  beans,  and  went  back  again 
to  the  water.  And  he  put  on  his  skin,  and  re¬ 
turned  and  said,  “  Hast  thou  taken  off  the 
beans?”  And  the  rabbit  said,  “No,  thou 
man”  [mwumna  ttce]  ;  “  there  came  hither  a 
monstrous  beast,  a  terrible  one,  and  1  ran 
away,  and  it  ate  those  beans.”  And  the 
dzimwe  said,  “  No,  thou  hast  cheated  me — thou 
hast  eaten  those  beans  thyself— it  was  not  a 
wild  beast — no !”  And  the  next  day  they 
came  once  more  to  hoe,  and  cooked  their 
beans.  And  when  the  beans  began  to  boil, 
the  dzimwe  said.  .  .  .” 

Here  follows  an  almost  exact  repetition 
of  what  has  gone  before,  which  we 
need  not  reproduce.  After  the  rabbit 
has  once  more  explained  the  loss  of  the 
beans,  the  dzimwe  replies  : 

....  “  Man  !  thou  hast  cheated  me— to  eat 

the  beans  twice,  and  refuse  me  any  of  them  !’  ’ 
And  the  rabbit  said,  “  Now  1  am  going  to 
make  a  bow,  and  it  that  beast  comes,  1  will 
shoot  it.”  And  while  they  were  cooking  their 
beans  the  dzimwe  took  the  bow  which  the  rab- 


*  “  Mwamna”  (=  vir,  not  homo,  which  last 
is  muntu)  is  a  very  common  form  of  address 
between  natives — even  small  boys. 

f  The  cultivated  land  is  often  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  village. 
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bit  had  made,  and  said,  “  Thou  hast  not  made 
it  well  ;  give  it  to  me,  1  will  make  it  right  for 
thee.”  And  he  kept  cutting  at  the  bow,  by 
little  and  little,  and  be  made  it  too  thin  in 
one  part,  and  said,  “  Now  it  is  good  ;  if  the 
beast  comes  thou  canst  shoot  him.”  And  the 
dzimioe  went  to  the  water,  and  took  off  his 
skin,  and  ran,  and  came  to  the  place  where 
the  rabbit  was.  When  the  rabbit  saw  that 
beast  coming,  he  took  the  bow  that  he  might 
shoot  him,  and  the  bow  broke  (in  his  hand), 
and  the  rabbit  ran  away  once  mure.  The 
dziinwe  ate  the  beans  and  went  to  the  water, 
and  put  on  his  skin  again,  and  returned  and 
said,  ”  Didst  thou  shoot  that  beast?”  and  the 
rabbit  said,  ”  No  ;  my  bow  broke,  and  1  ran 
away.”  And,  next  day,  they  once  more  cooked 
their  beans,  and  the  rabbit  went  away  aside, 
aud  made  his  bow,  and  hid  it  (in  the  grass). 
When  the  dzimwe  went  to  the  water  to  wash 
himself,  the  rabbit  fetched  that  bow  of  his, 
and  held  it  firmly  in  bis  hand,  and  took  a 
barbed  arrow.  And  that  monstrous  beast 
came  again,  and  the  rabbit  took  his  bow  and 
pierced  him  through  the  heart,  and  the  dzimtoe 
said,  “  Mai !  mai  !  mai !  mat  I  comrade  !  how 
eouldst  thou  wound  me  thus,  all  on  acount  of 
those  beans  !  to-day  I  w'as  going  to  leave  some 
for  thee,  that  thou  mightest  eat.”  And  the 
rabbit  said,  ”  Ha  !  comrade  !  so  thou  hast  been 
finishing  up  all  those  beans  by  thyself  ?  I 
thought  it  was  a  w'ild  beast.”  And  the  dzimwe 
said,  ”  Ha  !  thou  hast  wounded  me  with  a 
barbed  arrow—  thou  hast  hurt  me,  comrade  ! 
How  is  this  thing  to  be  got  out  ?”  And  when 
the  dzimwe  tried  to  pull  it  out  he  died.  And 
the  rabbit  ate  the  beans  by  himself,  and  then 
went  away  home. 

Here  we  have  a  point  frequently  re¬ 
curring  in  these  tales — the  enviable 
facility  with  which  an  impenetrable  dis¬ 
guise  is  acquired  by  stripping  off  the 
skin.  It  occurs  in  another  ”  Kalulu 
and  Dziinwe”  story,  told  me  by  an 
Angoni  boy — Uzineso,  of  Pampezi.* 
Dzineso,  however,  had  worked  at  Zom- 
ba  and  at  Mandala,  and  may  have  picked 
it  up  from  his  Yao  associates  at  one  of 
those  places,  which  seems  all  the  more 
])robable  as  the  story  was  recognized  by 
Harry  Kambwiri,  when  I  read  to  him 
the  version  I  had  taken  down.  It 
partly  answers  to  one  given  in  the 
Uev.  Duff  Macdonald’s  ”  Africana”  f 
—though  with  considerable  variations  ; 
Dzineso’s  version  appears  to  be  imper¬ 
fect.  I  give  it  here,  with  omissions 
supplied  from  the  one  in  ”  Africana,” 
and  from  information  furnished  by 
H.  Kambwiri. 


*  A  large  village  west  of  the  Shire  about 
tweuty-five  miles  from  Matope. 
f  Vol.  ii.  p.  327. 


....  And  the  rabbit  went  away  with  the 
dzimwe,  and  they  went  along  the  road,  and 
(the  dzimwe)  said,  ”  Go,  let  us  ask  for  sugar¬ 
cane  and  reeds.”  (And  they  asked  for  them 
and  the  people)  said,  ”  What  do  you  eat 
because  be  asked  for  the  reeds.  (And  he  said) 
‘‘ I  eat  sugarcane.”  And  the  dzimwe  ate  the 
sugar-cane  (and  gave  the  reeds  to  the  rabbit). 
And  they  went  once  more  along  the  road,  aud 
(the  dzimwe)  said,  “Let  ns  ask  for  mapira  (a 
kind  of  millet)  and  pebbles.  ”  And  the  dzinnce 
ate  the  mapira,  and  gave  the  pebbles  to  the 
rabbit.  And  they  went  along  the  road  and 
found  a  medicine  tree,  and  the  rabbit  put  (the 
medicine)  into  his  bag,  and  he  deceived  the 
dzimwe,  and  said,  “  I  have  dropped  my  airow” 
(as  an  excuse  for  stopping).  And  they  came 
to  a  village,  and  (the  people  there)  cooked  por¬ 
ridge  for  them,  and  the  dzimwe  said  to  the 
rabbit,  ”  Go  back  (to  that  tree)  aud  fetch  me 
some  medicine,”*  but  the  rabbit  took  some 
out  of  bis  bag.  Then  the  dzimwe  (was  so 
vexed  that  he)  refused  the  nsima,  (and  the  rab¬ 
bit  ate  it). 

(And  another  time)  he  sent  the  rabbit  back 
again  to  fetch  other  medicine,  and  (when  he 
got  back)  refused  him  porridge  (having  eaten 
it  himself  in  the  meantime),  and  he  cheated 
him,  saying  that  many  strangers  had  arrived 
(who  had  eaten  up  everything).  Then  the 
rabbit  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  stripped  oH 
his  skin,  and  put  it  in  the  veranda,  aud  tied 
dance-rattles  to  his  leg,  and  danced  outside, 
so  that  the  dzimwe  stopped  eating  (and  came 
to  look),  and  the  dzimwe  ran  away,  and  left  the 
porridge,  for  he  said  that  it  was  a  wild  beast. 
(And  the  rabbit  put  on  bis  skin  again,  and  came 
and  ate  the  porridge  which  the  dzimwe  had  left. ) 

(Then  the  dzimwe  came  back,  and  the  people 
told  him  bow  the  rabbit  had  fooled  him.  So 
he  took  off  his  skin  and  ran  out  into  the  sun 
shine,  and  died  with  the  heat.) 

Another  story  about  these  two  com¬ 
panions  is  as  follows  : 

Now  there  was  a  rabbit,  and  there  was  a 
dziinwe,  and  they  were  herding  the  goats.  The 
rabbit  hid  bis  mother  in  the  bush  ;  the  dzhmce 
bad  no  mother.  And  the  rabbit  used  to  dis 
appear  (in  order)  to  eat  at  his  mother's  ;  the 
dzimwe  just  went  hungry.  The  rabbit  (vent 
and)  ate  every  day.  One  day,  the  rabbit  said 
good  by  to  his  mate,  the  dzimwe,  and  the 
dzimwe  said,  “Go.”  The  rabbit  was  going, 
and  the  dzimwe  passed  on,  and  remained  hid 
den  from  the  rabbit  in  the  path  (t.e.,  followed 
him  in  the  long  grass  beside  the  path).  When 
the  rabbit  called  to  his  mother,  the  dzimice 
knew  that  the  rabbit  had  a  mother.  Next  day 
the  dzimwe  said  good-by  to  the  rabbit,  and 
passed  on,  and  walked,  and  called  the  mother 
of  the  rabbit,  and  (when  she  came)  be  killed 
her,  and  then  he  w'ent  back.  The  rabbit,  on 
the  day  after,  went  to  his  mother’s,  but  (when 
he  got  there)  he  found  her-  not  there  !  .\nd 
he  cried,  and  he  returned  hungry  ;  but  he  did 


*  He  wished  to  get  the  rabbit  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  to  eat  the  porridge  while  be  was 
gone. 
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not  tell  Ills  mate,  tbe  dzimuie ;  he  just  grieved 
by  himself  (a  ka  ngo  datulaula). 

A  variant  of  this  story,  heard  in  An- 
goniland,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rab¬ 
bit  revenged  himself  by  bringing  a  hot 
stone,  which  he  pnt  into  the  dzimwe's 
nioiith,  and  so  killed  him.  How  he 
(lid  it  IS  not  explained — but  the  dzimice 
generally  plays  the  part  of  the  giant  in 
European  folk-lore,  being  big  and  in¬ 
credibly  foolish,  though  cunning  up  to 
a  certain  point.  He  begins,  as  a  rule, 
by  cheating,  whereupon  his  victim  goes 
one  b(  tter,  and  usually  ‘‘  has”  him  by 
the  most  transparent  of  devices. 

Another  story,  involving  a  species  of 
transformation,  was  told  me  by  Agun- 
daga,  a  girl  from  Sochi,  near  lilantyre, 
as  follows  : 

There  was  once  a  man,  and  he  killed  a  great 
bud,  and  skinned  it,  ancl  put  the  skin  on  the 
roof  to  dry.  And  the  owner  of  the  skin  went 
to  his  garden.  And  the  skin  was  changed 
bock  again  into  the  same  bird,  and  made  itself 
a  drum,  and  called  all  the  (man's)  fowls,  and 
danced  the  chelecheteche  :  * 

“  A  na  ngo  ku  tu  ng’ande — 

Chelecheteche — che  che  che — 
Chelecheteche — che  che  che-  • 

A  na  ngo  ku  tu  ng’ande.’  ’ 

When  it  had  finished,  it  seized  and  ate  one 
fowl.  (Then  it  was  changed  back  into  a  skin, 
and)  next  morning  tbe  owners  of  the  skin  of 
that  bird  went  again  to  their  gardens,  and  the 
skin  was  (again)  changed  into  a  bird,  and 
danced  the  "  chelecheteche.”  And  (some  peo¬ 
ple)  remained  in  hiding,  and  saw  what  it  did, 
eating  the  fowls,  and  they  saw  this  bird  that 
had  been  changed  (from  the  skin)  and  killed 
it. 

This  story  is  tantalizing  and  myste¬ 
rious  as  it  stands  ;  but  perhaps  Agun- 
fliiga  had  forgotten  some  of  it.  ^J'he 
bird  is  introduced  abruptly  and  allu¬ 
sively,  as  cMmbalame  chache — his  big 
bird —perhaps  there  exists  a  tale  of  how 
it  came  into  the  man’s  possession. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  was  at  a  disad- 
viuifage.  It  was  necessary  to  seize  the 
propitious  moment  when  the  narrators 
were  ”  so  dispoged” — and  the  writing 
down — though  most  of  them  were  oblig¬ 
ing  enough  to  recite  at  a  pace  not  difli- 
cult  to  follow — was  a  task  requiring  all 


*  Probably  an  unmeaning  collocation  of  avl- 
lable.s,  such  as  often  forms  the  refrain  of  a 
soDg.  The  bird  sang  and  danced  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have  “  danced” 
the  song— for  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  meaning.” 


one’s  faculties.  If  possible,  I  read  over 
the  stories,  when  completed,  to  see  if 
they  were  correct,  and  repeated  the 
process,  when  opportunity  offered,  with 
other  auditors,  and  sometimes  obtained 
emendations  and  additions  in  this  way. 
lint  I  seldom  found  I  could  quite 
understand  the  text  when  first  dictat¬ 
ed,  and  when  able  to  study  it  at  my 
leisure,  often  found  points  on  which  I 
could  with  advantage  have  cross-exam¬ 
ined  the  narrators,  when  I  no  longer 
had  the  chance. 

There  appears  to  be  a  numerous 
group  of  stories  in  which  an  animal  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  of  a  man  and  marries 
a  girl.  Of  course,  in  the  ”  myth-mak¬ 
ing”  stage  of  human  development,  the 
transaction  would  be  regarded  as  per¬ 
fectly  possible  without  the  transforma¬ 
tion,  which,  in  two  out  of  the  three 
stories  of  this  class  I  have  collected,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned.  But  the  de¬ 
tails  imfdy  that  the  girl  was  at  first 
ignorant  of  the  bridegroom’s  true  char¬ 
acter.  The  first  I  shall  give  is  very 
brief.  It  was  told  me  at  Ntumbi  (South 
Angoniland)  by  a  girl  (Mbuya,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Chipanga,  the  head-man  of  Nzi- 
za),  whose  mother  was  Yao,  so  that  it 
may  have  come  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Shire.  I  translate  as  literally  as 
possible  : 

A  person  refused  husbands— there  comes  a 
monkey,  he  takes  off  the  skin  from  his  body, 
and  is  changed  into  a  man.  A  woman  of  the 
Angoni  married  the  monkey,  and  hoed  the 
crops,  and  his  [the  monkey’s]  mates  came  out 
of  the  bush,  and  ate  tbe  crops  in  tbe  garden 
of  his  mother  in-law,  and  be  went  into  tbe 
bush.  It  is  finished. 

This  is  evidently  very  imjierfect,  and 
I  find  I  have  failed  to  note  down  some 
explanations  received  later,  which,  1 
think,  were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
irruption  of  the  monkey’s  relations  into 
his  molher-in-law’s  garden  which  be¬ 
trayed  his  identiiy.  [Native  custom 
reipiires  a  newly  married  man  to  hoe  a 
garden  for  his  wife’s  mother.]  The 
whole  will  become  more  intelligible  if 
compared  with  the  two  following  tales. 
Perhaps  they  were  intended  (as  the 
Rev.  D.  Macdonald  suggests  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “  The  Girl  and  the  Hyena”) 
to  warn  girls  against  a  too  persistent 
and  fastidious  rejection  of  suitors. 
This  is  the  story  of  “  The  Lion’s 
Bride” — told  likewise  by  Mbuya  : 
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A  girl  refased  a  hnsband,  and  she  married 
a  lion.  And  when  she  was  going  to  sleep  in 
the  hoase,  she  refased  to  undress  ;  she  feared 
his  tail,  [the  only  part  of  him  not  metamor¬ 
phosed  ?|  and  she  went  to  cut  it  off.  He  said, 
*‘  My  tail  cut  off— I  refuse  it !  [Or,  “  and  he 
refused  it.”  Something  appears  to  be  want¬ 
ing  after  this  sentence  ]  .  .  .  And  she  went 
to  the  house,  and  refused  again  to  undress, 
and  was  going  again  to  cut  off  (bis  tail) ;  and 
when  she  found  him  out  (that  he  was  a  lion), 
she  ran  away  from  that  husband. 

More  elaborate  is  the  tale  of  “  The 
Girl  and  the  Hyena,”  of  which  two,  if 
not  three,  versions  have  already  been 
published.  It  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  “  Africana,”  and  also  in  a 
small  book  of  Yao  stories  (now,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  out  of  print),  collected  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  at  Blantyre,  where  it  is 
given  both  in  Yao  and  Mang’anja. 
These  two  versions — if  my  memory 
serves  me — are  not  identical,  and  the 
Mang’anja  one,  of  which  I  have  a  MS. 
copy,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  in 
“  Africana.”  My  version,  dictated  by 
a  small  boy  of  twelve,  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Katunga’s,*  differs  consid¬ 
erably  from  all  these  : 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  refused  (all) 
husbands.  There  came  a  leopard  ;  she  said, 
“I  don’t  want  (you) — no!”  There  came  a 
rabbit ;  she  said,  **  1  don’t  want  (yon)  -  no  !” 
'Ihere  came  a  hyena,  and  he  came  to  rub  oil 
on  his  powder-horn  inside. f  And  the  woman 
came  and  said,  “  This  man  is  the  one  I 
want.”!  .  .  .  The  husband  said,  “  My  wife, 
let  us  go  home.’  ’  Her  brother,  who  had  sore 
eyes,  followed  after  them,  and  they  said, 
“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  He  crouched  down 
(and  hid)  and  (then)  followed  them  (again),  and 
they  said,  “Where  are  you  going?”  Her 
brother  arrived  at  the  village,  and  (she)  put 
him  into  the  hen-coop.  When  the  night  was 
dark,  many  hyenas  came,  and  sang  : 

“  Let  us  eat  her  (as)  meat— (but)  she  is  not 
fat  (enough  yet).” 

The  brother  heard  it,  and  next  morning,  at 
daybreak,  he  said,  “  My  sister,  they  say,  ‘  Let 
us  eat  her,  but  she  is  not  fat  enough  yet.’  ’’ 
She  said,  “  You  lie.”  He  said,  “  Yes  !  (it  is 
true)  let  us  twist  a  string,  and  when  it  is  dark, 
we  will  tie  it  to  your  little  fineer.”  And  at 
night  they  tied  it,  and  when  the  brother  heard 


*  Or  Port  Blantyre,  on  the  Shire 
f  I  confess  I  do  not'  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  this.  The  original  has  “  Na’ngo  dzera 
kudzola  mafnta  liwengwa  lacbe  pamtima  ” 
Perhaps  the  hyena  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
hunter,  and  made  the  borrowing  of  oil  for  his 
powder  flask  the  pretext  for  bis  visit.  Many 
natives  on  the  River  now  possess  guns. 

^  Something  seems  to  have  dropped  out 
here. 


the  hyenas  singing,  "  Let  us  eat  her,’  ’  etc.,  he 
pulled  the  string— FTtoe.'  and  his  sister  awoke, 
and  heard  them.  And  in  the  morning  he 
said.  “  You  have  heard  them,  my  sister.” 
And  he  said,  "  Brother  in-law,  lend  me  an  adze 
(nsompit)  that  I  may  cut  a  great  piece  of  wood 
to  mend  the  grain  mortar.”  *  And  he  finished 
making  it,  and  he  put  bis  sister’s  nsengima^ 
into  the  log,  and  fastened  them  tightly,  and 
put  his  sister  into  the  basket,  and  said, 

“  Chinguli  changa,  nde,  nde,  nde, 
Mperekezeni,  nde,  nde,  nde, 

Kn  li  amdi,  nde,  nde,  nde, 

Chinguli  changa,  nde,  nde,  nde.”  ^ 

And  the  basket  flew  away  with  them,  and) 
they  fell  on  a  tree.  And  the  hyenas  followed 
after  them,' and  he  said  (as  before),  “  My  cbin- 
gnli,”  etc.  And  they  fell  down  on  his  moth¬ 
er's  nt/ondo,§  and  he  said  again,  “  Chinguli 
changa,  nde,  nde,  nde,”  etc.  The  people 
said,  “  Listen  !  up  in  the  air  they  are  saying, 
‘  Chinguli  changa,  nde,  nde,  nde,’  ”  etc.  And 
they  saw  them  fall  down — vapa  !  ||  And  (the 
boy)  said,  “  Behold  !  my  sister  called  me  a 


*  In  the  original  chinguli,  augmentative  of 
nguli,  which,  according  to  the  Rev.  D.  C, 
Scott’s  Mang'anja  Dictionary,  means  (1)  “  a 
whipping-top,”  made  and  played  within  muzb 
the  same  way  as  ours  :  (2)  “  a  patch  of  wood 
to  mend  the  mtondo  grain-mortar,  ”  I  had  the 
first  meaning  given  me — I  forget  how,  exactly, 
and  long  vainly  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  As  a  round  hole  would  have  to  be  cat 
in  the  log,  to  make  it  fit  the  top  of  the  worn- 
out  grain  mortar,  this  would  serve  as  a  con¬ 
venient  pretext  for  hollowing  a  log  to  hold  his 
sister. 

f  Nsmgwa  is  a  small  flat  basket.  Two  fast¬ 
ened  together  at  one  point  of  their  edges, 
make  a  closed  receptacle — the  plural  seems  to 
show  that  this  kind  is  meant. 

X  The  meaning  of  this  is  : 

“  My  chinguli — nde,  nde,  nde”  [meaningless 
syllables] 

“  Accompany  her  (to  the  place) 

Where  my  mother  is.” 

This  and  the  previous  song  are  always  sung 
by  the  narrator,  and  usually  taken  up  by  the 
listeners.  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
the  meaningless  “  Ingle-go  jang,  my  joy,  my 
]oy”  of  “  Uncle  Remus,”  on  p.  124  of  Rout- 
ledge  8  edition,  can  possibly  be  a  distorted 
version  of  this.  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  in  a 
totally  different  story — that  of  “Brer  Bar” 
and  “  Brer  Bull-frog” — but  the  sense  of  the 
words  once  forgotten,  they  might  easily  be  dis¬ 
placed.  Most  of  the  relics  of  African  lan¬ 
guages  preserved  in  America,  however,  seem 
to  point  to  the  West  Coast.  The  only  one  I 
can  call  to  mind  just  now  is  the  word  goober, 
for  ground-nut  (“Uncle  Remus,”  p.  115), 
which  is  the  Fiote  (Lower  Congo)  njwbo ;  in 
Mang’anja  it  is  ntedza. 

§  The  large  mortar,  out  out  of  a  solid  log, 
used  for  pounding  grain. 

II  An  onomatopoeic  word  expressing  a  sud¬ 
den  fall,  as  of  a  bird  when  shot. 
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sore  eyed  one  [reproached  me  with  my  sore 
eyesj  (till)  they  said,  ‘  Let  us  eat  her,  when 
she  is  fat.’  And  I  have  come  home  with  her.” 

Katembo,  though  a  very  intelligent 
little  fellow,  seems  to  have  missed  some 
of  the  connecting  links  in  this  story, 
which  will,  however,  become  clearer  by 
a  comparison  with  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
version,  here  following.  The  language 
of  the  latter  differs,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
tails.  This  may  be  accounted  for, 
partly  by  a  divergent  system  of  orthog¬ 
raphy,  partly  by  dialectical  difference 
— the  Mang’anja  of  the  River  people 
being  considered  purer  than  that  spo¬ 
ken  at  Blantyre.  Some  of  the  phrases, 
too,  almost  strike  one  as  purposely  sim¬ 
plified  for  the  white  man’s  benefit — 
thus  ntanga  la  nkuku  (by-the-by,  it 
should  be  ya  not  la),  “  the  basket  of 
the  fowls,”  instead  of  cMptoere,  the 
regular  word  for  “  coop,”  used  by 
Katembo. 

There  was  once  a  woman,  and  she  had  a 
daughter,  and  she  said,  “  My  child  must  not 
marry  (any)  but  a  good  man.  ”  And  there  came 
a  man  and  she  refused  him.  And,  afterward, 
there  came  another,  and  he  said,  “  VVe  have 
heard  that  this  child  of  yours  refuses  men.” 
Her  mother  said,  “  Wait,  I  will  tell  her  her¬ 
self,’  ’  and  she  went  and  told  her,  and  (the  girl) 
said,  "  I  do  not  want  him.”  And  after  that  a 
hyena  was  changed,  so  as  to  be  a  man,  and 
(came  and)  said,  ”  I  want  to  marry.”  And 
the  mother  said,  ”  I  do  not  know  * — it  may  bo 
she  will  consent.”  And  she  told  her,  and  the 
girl  said,  “  Yes,  I  am  willing  to  take  that  man.” 
And  he  said,  “  Let  us  go  to  my  home,  and 
see  my  mother.”  And  they  went  away  to¬ 
gether  (lit.  they  followed  one  another).  And 
the  woman  had  a  brother,  and  she  said  to  him, 
”  I  beg  of  you,  my  brother,  that  yon  will  not 
follow  me— you  have  sore  eyo8.”f  They  ar- 
rived  at  the  village,  and  the  brother  slept  in 
the  hen-coop.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  husband  awoke  and  said,  ”  I  am  going 
to  eat  my  wives.”  And  her  brother  heard 
him.  Aud  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  light, 
he  said,  ”  My  sister,  did  you  hear  that  your 
husband  is  going  to  eat  you  las)  meat  ?”  And 
the  woman  said,  ”  No,  I  did  not  hear  him.” 
And  he  said,  “  Just  wait  a  little  (?) ;  to-day  I 
am  going  to  look  for  a  piece  of  string,  and  I 
shall  tie  it  to  your  little  finger.”  And  he  tied 


*  In  the  original  Kaya,  mwini  ache — literally 
“  I  do  not  know  —(she  is)  the  owner” — i.e.,  “  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it— she  will  arrange 
the  matter  for  herself.”  Kaya  is  more  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Spanish  ”  (iuiensabe  p’  than 
to  a  simple  ”  I  do  not  know,”  sometimes  it 
has  the  force  of  ”  perhaps.” 

f  Katembo’s  version  shows  that  the  brother 
disregarded  this  request. 


it  to  his  sister’s  little  finger,  and  he  said,  “  If 
I  hear  (him  saying)  that  he  will  eat  you,  I  will 
pull  the  string,  and  yon  will  wake  and  hear 
the  words  your  husband  says.”  And  when 
he  pulled  the  string,  afterward  the  woman 
said,  “  Yes,  my  brother,  it  is  not  a  lie.  To¬ 
day  I  have  beard  him,  but  what  shall  we  do  ?” 
And  the  man  (i.e.,  her  brother)  said,  ”  I  know 
— I  will  borrow  an  adze  (nsompo),  and  out  out  * 
a  tree.”  And  he  borrowed  an  adze  and  hol¬ 
lowed  out  a  tree,  and  put  his  sister  into  it, 
and  it  flew,  and  went  on  high,  and  sat  in  a 
tree.  And  the  h'ena  said,  ”  Mother,  I  told 
you,  and  you  refused  ;  I  said,  *  Let  us  eat 
her  ;  ’  behold,  now,  how  she  goes  away  home.  ’  ’ 
And  the  brother  said,  ”  My  sister,  you  bad  a 
bad  heart — you  wanted  to  drive  me  away,  say¬ 
ing,  *  You  shall  not  come  (with  me),  you  have 
sore  eyes.’  But  to-day  you  shall  see  your 
mother.”  f  And  they  came  out  at  her  moth¬ 
er’s  village.  And  they  said,  *•  Tell  ns  where 
you  went,”  and  he  said,  ”  My  sister — they 
were  going  to  eat  her,  and  I  helped  her  to  es¬ 
cape.”  And  her  mother  said,  ”  'This  my  child 
was  disobedient.  When  men  came  (asking) 
that  we  might  give  her  in  marriage,  she  re¬ 
fused.  But  you  accepted  the  hyena,  and  you 
drove  away  your  brother,  and  he  saved  you. 
See  !  —you  have  seen  us  (again),  you  went  very 
far  astray  (?),  but  do  not  begin  (to  act  in  this 
way)  again.” 

This  tale  connects  itself  with  ti  e 
widespread  superstition  of  the  wizard- 
hyena  or  were-wolf.  Concerning  wiz¬ 
ards  {afiti ;  sing,  mfit.i).  I  may  here 
note  a  few  fragments  of  information 
obtained  directly  from  natives.  Boys 
are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night,  lest  they 
should  meet  afiti.  The  mfiti  wandeis 
about  roads  or  paths,  carrying  a  brigl  t 
light,  which  he  extinguishes  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  human  being.  He  can 
make  himself  as  tall  as  the  house  and 
become  small  again.  Sometimes  you 
wake  at  night,  and  see  one  standing  by 
your  bedside  ;  then,  if  you  boldly  defy 
him  and  say  you  will  find  him  out  by 
day  and  make  him  drink  mwabvi,  he 
will  disappear  and  do  you  no  harm  ; 
but  you  must  have  a  stout  heart  {ku 
Umba  mtima)  to  do  this.  More  than 
one  boy  ]»rofessed  to  have  seen  a  mfiti 
inside  his  hut  at  night.  He  was  “  just 
like  ourselves”  {chimodzimodzi  ife 
tomwe — that  is  to  say,  a  ‘‘  black”  man) 
but  quite  naked,  without  oven  a  tewera 
round  his  waist. J  They  were,  how- 


*  I.e.,  hollowed  out  (leu  semera),  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  canoe.  This  is  done  with  an  adze. 

f  He  says  ”  your  mother”  (amalco),  not  our 
mother  (amotu)- possibly  because  they  were 
children  of  the  same  father  by  different  wives, 
t  -As  a  serious  theft  took  place  at  Blantyre, 
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ever,  too  much  frightened  to  enrvey 
him  carefully,  and  speedily  hid  their 
heads  under  their  blankets.  Nchafu- 
leni,  already  referred  to,  is  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that,  if  you  meet 
a  injiti  on  the  road  by  night,  and  speak 
to  him,  you  are  struck  dumb.  This  is 
not  exactly  a  parallel  case  to  Moeris  and 
the  Wolf.  Old  Silimani,  the  occupant, 
in  1894,  of  the  “  leper’s  hut”  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Mission  grounds, 
averred  that  he  sometimes  heard  the 
afiti  passing  his  dwelling  by  night, 
“but,”  said  he,  “they  cannot  kill  a 
man  unless  Mulungu  gives  them  per¬ 
mission.”  The  blaze  of  a  bush  6re  one 
evening  on  the  slope  of  Nyambadwe 
(the  flames  of  which  rose  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  height)  was  by  him  attributed 
to  afiti,  but  he  did  not  enter  into  de¬ 
tails.  In  the  Chipeta  burying-ground, 
which  is  hidden  in  a  nkalango,  or 
thicket  (some  distance  to  the  right  of 
Sclater  Road,  as  you  come  from  the 
Mission),  I  saw  many  holes,  looking  like 
shallow  graves  purposely  left  unfinished 
and  open.  These,  I  was  told  by  a  mis- 
sionarv’s  wife,  were  intended  to  catch 
the  afiti  when  they  came  to  rob  the 
graves — possibly  in  the  shape  of  hyenas, 
but  this  I  did  not  hear. 

Of  sorcerers  taking  this  shape  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  have  heard  directly,  but  re¬ 
ceived  some  interesting  information 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for 
some  time  (two  years,  if  I  mistake  not) 
in  the  Makanga  country  *  without  a 
white  companion,  and  therefore  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  native  language  and  cus¬ 
toms.  The  Makanga  believe  that  a 
wizard,  when  he  dies,  becomes  a  hyena, 
and  in  that  capacity  possesses  a  human 
wife,  who  is  quite  an  ordinary  char¬ 
acter  by  day,  but  by  night  unbars  the 
goat-kraal  or  the  hen  house  for  her 


shortly  after  two  distinct  alarms  of  this  kind 
araonf;  the  boys,  it  is  probable  that  some  one 
found  it  to  his  advantage  to  play  on  their 
superstitions  fears.  The  native  burglar  is 
said  to  discard  every  scrap  of  his  not  too 
abundant  clothing,  and  oil  himself  all  over, 
BO  that  he  may  not  be  easy  to  hold,  if  caught. 

*  On  the  W.  bank  of  the  Shire  and  8.  of 
Angoniland.  The  late  Mr.  Montague  Kerr, 
(in  “  The  Far  Interior,”)  gives  the  Makanga 
a  very  bad  character  ;  during  Mr.  H.’s  sojourn 
they  seemed  to  live  in  constant  terror  of  An- 
goni  raids. 


husband  and  accompanies  him  into  the 
bush  with  his  prey.  Mr.  H.’s  goat- 
kraal  was  broken  into  one  night  when 
(so  he  said  himself)  it  was  fastened  so 
that  no  animal  could  have  got  in  with¬ 
out  assistance.  He  and  the  natives  (in 
the  morning,  1  suppose)  tracked  the 
hyena  for  some  distance  into  the  bush, 
and  saw  marks  of  his  having  dragged 
the  goat  with  him.  But  alongside  bis 
spoor  there  ran  the  prints  of  little  bare 
feet,  like  a  girl’s.  The  people  pointed 
to  them  in  triumph.  “  The  fisVs  wife 
let  him  into  the  kraal,  and  now  she 
has  gone  into  the  bush  with  him  to  eat 
the  goat.”  Mr.  H.  suggested  that  a 
person  might  have  followed  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  fisi  (they  are  notorious¬ 
ly  cowardly  brutes)  and  recover  the 
goat ;  but  they  scouted  such  weak  at¬ 
tempts  at  Euhemerism. 

I  have  only  space  for  one  more  speci¬ 
men,  a  curious  little  story,  involving 
transformation  into  a  tree.  Like  that 
of  the  “  Lion’s  Bride,”  it  was  obtained 
in  Angoniland.  A  mpande,  it  should 
be  explained,  is  a  precious  ornament,  a 
disk  about  two  inches  across,  apparent¬ 
ly  cut  from  the  centre  of  a  large,  white, 
spiral  shell.  They  come  from  Quilli- 
mane  and  the  coast  generally,  and  are 
highly  valued.  I  once  tried  (but  un 
successfully)  to  buy  one  of  a  man  who 
was  wearing  a  couple  strung  to  his  gar¬ 
ters  (if  those  can  be  called  garters 
which  have  nothing  to  hold  up)  just 
below  the  knee. 

A  frog  carved  a  woman  (out  of  a  piece  of 
wood)  in  the  bush,  and  made  her  his  wife,  and 
put  a  mpande  on  (?  in  place  of)  her  heart. 
The  chief  took  his  wife  away  from  him.  Her 
name  was  Njali— the  frog’s  wife.  The  chief 
took  her  from  him.  (The  frog)  sent  a  wild 
pigeon  (njiwa)  to  fetch  the  mpande,  and  she 
refused  it,  and  (the  pigeon)  returned.  He 
sent  it  a  second  time,  and  it  went.  And  it 
took  the  mpande,  and  the  woman  died,  and 
she  was  changed  into  a  fcacAere-tree— that 
woman  was  changed  into  a  tree. 

Is  this  mpande  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  jewel,  or  other  charm,  which 
holds  the  life,  as  seen  in  many  Indian 
and  other  stories?*  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  on  this  point,  because,  if  the 
mpande  were  put  into  the  figure  instead 


*  I  remember  several  instances  in  Miss 
Frere’s  "  Old  Deccan  Days,"  but  cannot  give 
the  exact  reference. 
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of  a  heart,  all  that  is  intended  may  be 
that  it  was  the  removal  of  her  heart 
which  killed  the  woman.  It  all  turns 
on  the  precise  signification  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  pa,  which  usually  means  on,  or 
at  (the  meaning  may  be  that  it  was 
fastened  or  hung  over  the  region  of  the 
heart)  :  and  this  is  not  a  philological 
disquisition.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  an  old  woman  at  Ntumbi, 
Angoniland,  used  to  wear  round  her 
neck  a  curious  ivory  ornament,  which 
she  refused  to  part  with,  saying  that  it 
was  her  life,  or  soul  (moyo).  It  was 
about  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide  at  the  thickest  part,  with  a  hole 
drilled  at  the  upper  end.  It  might  be 
roughly  described  as  a  rounded  peg, 
tapering  to  a  point,  with  a  neck,  or 
notch,  at  the  top.  It  did  not  seem,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  to  be  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  any  object. 

There  is  a  long  story,  which  seems  a 
great  favorite,  concerning  a  guinea-fowl 
who  performed  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  tattoo  marks  {mpini)  for  certain 
girls.  It  also  introduces  cannibalism, 
and  “  a  big  bird  with  one  great  wing, 


one  great  eye.  and  one  great  leg  but 
I  could  only  secure  two  or  three  frag¬ 
ments,  and  cannot  make  much  sense  of 
them.  It  is  interspersed  with  short 
songs,  which  all  the  children  present 
joined  in  singing.  The  late  Bishop 
Steere,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Swahili 
Tales”  (p.  vii.),  alludes  to  this  custom, 
and  further  says  that  the  songs  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  different  dialect,  or  con¬ 
tain  obsolete  words.  Certainly  I  find 
most  Mang’anja  songs,  whether  incor¬ 
porated  into  stories  or  learned  inde¬ 
pendently,  very  difficult  to  understand. 

These  tales  are  frequently  told  round 
the  camp-fire  at  night,  and  there  is  a 
custom  sometimes  observed  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  their  connection  with 
veillees — de  la  masasa,*  if  not  du  cha¬ 
teau.  When  the  narrator  pauses  for 
breath  the  audience  exclaim  in  chorus, 
”  Tiritonse” — ”  We  are  all”  (there). 
Probably  the  intention  is  to  show  that 
the  listeners  are  still  awake,  and  when 
the  narrator  finds  that  the  answering 
voices  have  fallen  to  two  or  three,  he 
stops. — Coyitemporary  Review. 
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BY  J.  BARNARD  JAMES. 


I. 

La  Quinta. 

The  phase  of  life  which  forms  the 
title  of  the  present  article  is  one  which, 
to  the  best  of  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
has  never  yet  been  described  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  So  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  preface  this  account  by  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  Spanish  word 
'^quinta.'’  The  dictionary  will  in¬ 
form  you  that  it  is  the  ‘‘  country-seat,” 
and  that  is  approximately  its  significa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  conveys  rather  the  idea  of 


*  Jf'isasa  is  a  shed  or  booth  hastily  bnilt  of 
sticks  and  grass,  for  shelter  on  a  jonrney,  or 
rnn  np  for  their  temporary  accommodation  by 
gangs  of  laborers  from  a  distance — e  g.,  the 
Angoni  at  Blantyre.  Sometimes  men  on  a 
jonrney  will  lie  lonnd  the  fire  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  one  by 
one,  the  rest  continuing  the  conversation  till 
a  late  hour. 


the  garden,  orchard,  and  grounds,  than 
of  the  house  itself.  A  gentleman  who 
lives  in  town  generally  keeps  a  quinta 
a  short  distance  out  in  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  his  table  with 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  family  resort  there,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  English  people  pay 
a  visit  to  the  seaside.  And  so  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  for  them  to  have  a 
suitable  house.  When  they  go  out  to 
the  quinta,  where  they  remain  from 
about  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  February — these  of  course 
being  the  summer  months  in  that  part 
of  the  world — they  regard  it  as  only  a 
temporary  abode,  and  are  prepared  to 
rough  it  more  or  less.  So  the  quinta 
house  is  frequently  allowed  to  get  into 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  and 
quite  unfit  for  winter  tenancy.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case,  and  of  late  years  it  has  become 
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more  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  people  to  live  perma¬ 
nently  at  the  quinta.  The  residences 
are  consequently  being  built  after  a 
more  substantial  and  luxurious  fash¬ 
ion.  Their  brick  walls  are  covered 
with  plaster  and  further  adorned  with 
handsome  stucco-work  of  gayly-colored 
arboreal  designs,  executed  by  Italian 
immigrants.  In  England  no  doubt  this 
sort  of  thing  would  present  a  ver^  gliir- 
ing  and  tawdry  effect,  and  be  quite  out 
of  place  ;  but  in  a  country,  where  the 
sun  generally  shines  and  light  is  really 
golden-hued,  it  seems  to  harmonize 
with  the  vivid  shades  of  green,  red, 
and  yellow  of  the  sub-tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

The  patio  is  ordinarily  a  feature  of 
Spanish  and  South  American  houses. 
It  is  an  open  court  exposed  to  the  sky, 
round  which  the  house  is  built,  and 
into  which  the  doors  of  the  various 
apaitments  lead.  The  floor  is  usually 
tiled  ;  tangerine  and  almond  trees  in 
tubs  will  frequently  be  ranged  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls,  and  sometimes 
a  fountain  will  play  in  the  centre. 
The  surrounding  rooms,  besides  having 
doors  into  the  patio,  always  have  inter¬ 
communication,  so  that  the  circuit  of 
the  house  can  be  made  without  cross¬ 
ing  this  part.  Instead  of  a  central 
patio,  or  in  addition  to  it,  there  is 
often  a  galerhi,  the  latter  differing 
from  the  former  only  in  being  roofed 
in  and  open  in  front.  It  generally  ful¬ 
fils  the  function  of  a  cool  and  pleasant 
sitting-room. 

Another  feature  of  Argentine  coun¬ 
try  houses  is  that  there  is  very  seldom 
an  upper  floor.  All  the  rooms,  whether 
for  purposes  of  eating,  sleeping,  or  sit¬ 
ting,  rest  on  the  ground.  The  reason 
for^this  is  that  the  violence  of  Voq  pam¬ 
pero — that  mighty  wind,  which,  rising 
in  the  far  south-west,  gains  in  strength 
as  it  sweeps  unchecked  across  the  tree¬ 
less  and  level  would  render 

lofty  houses  unsafe,  however  well  they 
might  be  built.  The  roof,  which  is 
nearly  flat,  is  carefully  kept  clean,  as 
on  it  is  collected  the  supply  of  rain¬ 
water,  which  is  conducted  by  pipes  to 
the  capacious  pozo  (cistern)  at  the  hack 
of  the  house.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  interior  is.  according  to  our  no¬ 
tions,  usually  rather  bare,  but  really 


well-suited  to  the  climate.  Polished 
floors,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a 
jaguar  or  guanaco  skin  ;  furniture  of  a 
gaudy  French  pattern  ;  but  one  rarely 
sees  any  of  those  dainty  touches  that 
an  Englishwoman  knows  so  well  how 
to  bestow,  and  with  which  the  simplest 
rooms  may  be  made  to  look  bright  and 
pretty.  Semi -darkness  invariably  pre¬ 
vails,  for  the  sunshine,  so  much  hated 
by  the  South  American,  is  intercepted 
by  the  closed  Venetian  shutters. 

To  describe  the  quinta  itself  is  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  than  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  hofise,  for  in  the  former  more 
variety  occurs,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dilections  of  the  owner.  The  native 
Argentine  has  frequently  a  prejudice 
against  trees,  believing  their  proximity 
to  be  unhealthy  ;  so  he  will  often  have 
all  those  near  the  house  cut  down,  and 
lay  out  the  garden  French  fashion,  in 
geometrical  patterns.  In  others,  how¬ 
ever,  the  vegetation  is  allowed  to  have 
free  scope,  and  trees  and  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  grow  luxuriantly  under 
the  directing  hands  of  the  gardeners, 
who  are  almost  invariably  Italians.  In 
such  quintas  one  may  observe  the  giant 
eucalyptus,  which  sheds  its  bark  in 
winter  and  not  its  leaves,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  looks  like  a  beggar  clothed 
in  rags,  standing  proudly  alongside  of 
the  yellow-flowered  acacia  {aroma)  ; 
the  vivid  green  of  a  camphor  tree  may 
be  seen  in  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
hues  of  a  clump  of  handsome  firs  ;  here 
an  avenue  of  limes,  there  a  paraiso 
(paradise  tree)  grove.  Roses  abound 
everywhere  in  profusion,  spreading 
abroad  their  sweet  fragrance  all  the 
year  round.  In  the  spring  the  per¬ 
fume  of  violets  is  almost  overpowering, 
so  plentiful  are  these  usually  unobtru¬ 
sive  flowers.  Here  is  a  cactus  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  with  red  blossoms  burst¬ 
ing  from  its  fronds  ;  there  a  stately 
palm  with  air-plants  (epiphyte  orchids) 
clinging  to  its  trunk,  and  beyond  is  a 
vista  of  almond,  tangerine,  orange,  and 
lemon  trees.  Every  hue  of  green  is 
represented,  and  in  all  directions  the 
bright  colors  of  gorgeous  flowers  adorn 
the  scene. 

Living  creatures  too  announce  their 
presence  on  every  hand.  The  air  is 
filled  with  the  twittering  of  birds  and 
the  buzzing  of  insects.  As  one  walks 
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through  the  grounds,  innumerable 
canaries  fly  rustling  from  the  trees, 
and  dragon-flies  dart  about  in  surpris¬ 
ing  quantities,  not  singly,  but  in 
swarms.  The  scissor-bird  with  his 
forked  tail  may  be  seen  burying  himself 
in  the  foliage.  Another  bird,  one  of 
sulphur  color  (the  Saiirophagus  sul- 
pliuratus),  would  seem  to  be  playing  a 
game  of  “  I  spy,”  for,  perched  on  the 
topmost  crest  of  a  fir-tree,  he  now  and 
again  cries  out  most  distinctly  “  hien 
te  veo'*  (I  see  you  well).  Then  with  a 
sudden  swoop,  and  tail  outspread  like 
a  fan,  he  carries  destruction  among  the 
hurrying  insects.  The  teru-tero  and 
the  bicho-feo  (which  latter  appellation 
is  Spanish  for  “  ugly  beast”)  may  like¬ 
wise  be  distinguished  by  their  cries, 
from  which  they  derive  their  respective 
names.  Advancing  a  little  further  in 
the  quinta,  one  may  hear  a  sudden 
buzzing  and  unexpectedly  come  upon  a 
pretty  sight :  a  tiny  humming-bird, 
poised  on  rapidly  fluttering  wings  be¬ 
fore  a  flower,  darts  his  long  tongue 
quickly  backward  and  forwai’d  into  its 
chalice.  What  dainty  food,  the  juice 
of  flowers  !  But  it  is  also  from  the  in¬ 
sects  hiding  there  that  the  humming¬ 
bird  derives  his  nourishment ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  rich  coloring  of  his 
plumage  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
poisonous  juices  he  imbibes  in  thus 
searching  for  food.  But,  whist !  with 
a  flash  ho  is  gone,  for  the  humming¬ 
bird’s  flight  is  generally  so  rapid  as  to 
render  him  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  winged  crea¬ 
tion  alone  that  is  represented  in  this 
garden.  Lizards  dart  like  lightning- 
flashes  from  hole  to  hole  ;  ugly  toads, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  which  exude  a 
poisonous  slime  from  their  backs  when 
irritated  by  the  dogs,  crawl  lazily  about. 
Snakes  also  there  are  in  plenty,  not  the 
monsters  that  one  finds  in  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon,  but  nasty  little  venom¬ 
ous  ones,  which  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  tread  upon  when  walking  round 
the  quinta  at  dusk,  as  they  turn  quick¬ 
ly  and  bite.  A  large  one  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  measuring  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  and  beautifully  marked 
with  black,  red,  and  green,  was  killed 
one  morning  by  the  writer  in  his  bed¬ 
room,  where  it  had  probably  passed  the 
night.  One  must  be  careful,  too,  not 


to  sit  on  the  grass,  as  gigantic  spiders 
(tarantulas)  of  ferocious  aspect  make 
their  holes  there,  and  their  bite  is  dead¬ 
ly  ;  and  other  loathsome  insects,  some 
in  appearance  like  faded  leaves,  will 
take  liberties  with  one’s  person  if  they 
get  the  chance.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  quinta  crowds  of  shy  guinea-pigs 
play,  and  rabbit-like  make  for  their 
burrows  directly  they  perceive  your  ap¬ 
proach.  They  have  mortal  enemies  in 
the  snakes,  which  swallow  them  whole, 
and  in  the  coniailrejas,  which  are 
pouched  animals  of  the  opossum  kind, 
with  long  powerful  claws  and  sharp, 
fierce  teeth.  Rabbits  have  not  been 
able  to  make  headway  against  these  op¬ 
ponents,  though  the  experiment  of 
naturalizing  them  has  several  times 
been  made. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  kitchen-gar- 
den,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  and  where  toma¬ 
toes,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  their 
broad  leaves,  are  cool  in  hottest  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Brazilian  tomato  also,  with 
its  flavor  of  black-currant,  grows  there  ; 
likewise  the  nispera,  in  appearance  like 
a  yellow  plum,  and  in  taste  resembling 
gooseberry,  though  its  three  stones  are 
deadly  poison.  The  vines  in  their  sea¬ 
son  are  loaded  with  grapes ;  melons 
and  pumpkins  strew  the  ground,  along 
with  the  commoner  vegetables  familiar 
in  England.  There  also  is  found  the 
egg-plant,  whose  fruit  is  so  rich,  and 
the  mealy  sweet  potato.  Beyond  in 
the  monte  (or  orchard)  are  peach,  apri¬ 
cot,  nectarine,  and  plum  trees,  all  bear¬ 
ing  such  crops  that  soon  one  ceases  to 
appreciate  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  while 
the  pear,  apple  and  fig  likewise  flourish 
nobly  ;  and  further  still,  in  the  monte 
of  wild  peach  trees,  browsing  on  the 
thick  carpet  of  alfalfa  and  trefoil,  are 
the  cows  and  horses,  of  which  animals 
there  is  usually  a  goodly  number. 

Of  course  all  quintas  are  not  so  well 
off  as  the  one  I  have  been  describing. 
Much  naturally  depends  on  the  means 
of  the  proprietor,  and  the  amount  of 
land  he  is  able  to  obtain,  for  near 
Buenos  Aires,  a  city  whose  population 
numbers  close  upon  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  there  is  often  difificulty  in  pur¬ 
chasing  or  leasing  land.  Many  quin¬ 
tas,  however,  possess  all  the  features  I 
have  mentioned,  joined  to  others  de- 
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pending  on  their  individual  natural 
advantages  of  position,  aspect,  etc. 

11. 

El  Paseo  a  Caballo  (The  Horse¬ 
back  Ride).* 

The  early  morning  ride  is  one  of  tiie 
pleasantest  experiences  that  quinta-Wle 
presents.  The  clearness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  softness  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  fresh 
yet  balmy  air,  combine  to  render  this 
part  of  the  day  the  more  enjoyable, 
since  a  few  hours  later  one  will  be  per¬ 
spiring  at  every  pore,  and  rendered 
languid  by  the  oppressive  heat.  The 
sun  has  risen  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  ;  suffice  it  for  us  to  be  up  and 
bathed  at  five.  Then,  sallying  forth, 
we  take  our  horses  from  the  grooms 
awaiting  our  arrival  in  the  paraiso 
grove.  We  issue  from  the  quinta,  a 
small  cavalcade  of  five  or  six  young 
jieople,  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
dust  on  the  wire-fenced  tracks  is  kept 
down  by  the  heavy  dew,  while  the  grass 
in  the  open  campf  on  either  side  is 
beaded  copiously  with  it.  and  presents 
a  rainbow  view  of  diamonds,  constant¬ 
ly  changing  color  in  the  clear,  white 
sunlight.  After  walking  our  horses  a 
short  distance  we  put  them  to  the  can¬ 
ter,  holding  their  mouths  firmly,  as 
they  are  pulling  hard,  eager  for  a  race. 
Presently  we  pass  a  pulperia  (a  road¬ 
side  inn),  whence  rush  dogs  of  ferocious 
aspect,  which  make  for  our  horses. 
These  we  keep  at  a  safe  distance  with 
our  whips,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
get  near  enough  they  will  seize  in  their 
teeth  the  horse’s  tail — which  is  allowed 
to  grow  fairly  long  to  keep  off  the  flies 
— and  they  will  sometimes  succeed  in 
pulling  the  terrified  animal,  who  is  ren¬ 
dered  quite  helpless  thereby,  to  the 
ground  or  at  least  on  to  his  haunches. 

These  savage  mongrels,  which  are 
met  with  outside  every  house,  owe  their 
ferocity  a  great  deal  to  their  manner  of 
living.  It  is  customary  in  the  camp 
when  a  horse  grows  old,  to  turn  him 


*  Spanish— paseo= French — promenade. 
f  “  Camp”  is  the  Ani^licized  form  of  the 
Spanish  word  campo,  which  literally  means 
field  or  plain.  In  South  America  it  is  nsed  to 
signify  the  open  country  in  a  general  sense. 


adrift  in  the  tracks,  where  he  picks  up 
a  scanty  living  by  the  roadside  till  the 
sun  hasdried  up  every  vestige  of  grass  ; 
then  he  eventually  drops  dead  either 
from  old  age  or  starvation.  A  passing 
camp  man  will  probably  take  the  skin, 
if  it  be  worth  having  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
there  the  carcase  lies  unburied,  spread¬ 
ing  a  feverous  odor  abroad,  till  the 
dogs  in  the  neighborhood  scent  it,  and 
begin  to  demolish  it.  It  is  common 
enough,  when  out  riding,  for  one’s  nos¬ 
trils  to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
horrible  effli^vium  of  dead  horse;  to 
pursue  one’s  course,  one  must  pass  the 
animal,  and  when  so  doing,  from  the 
very  interior  of  the  carcase  out  rush 
two  or  three  dogs  which  have  eaten 
their  way  in  so  as  to  be  completely  hid¬ 
den. 

One  day,  just  outside  the  gate  of  our 
quinta,  a  horse  fell  dead.  An  Argentine 
would  take  no  notice  of  such  a  trifle, 
and  would  remain  perfectly  unconscious 
of  the  obnoxious  smell.  However,  we 
were  not  so  constituted,  and  therefore 
told  one  of  the  gardeners,  an  Italian, 
to  go  and  bury  the  horse.  “  Que  es- 
peranza  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Would  you 
give  Christian  burial  to  a  horse?  You 
could  not  do  more  for  a  fellow-man.” 
We  explained  that  it  was  not  out  of 
any  particular  regard  for  the  deceased 
that  we  wished  to  accord  him  this 
privilege,  but  out  of  respect  for  our 
own  nostrils  and  health.  “  Que  es- 
tranos  son  los  Tngleses (what  queer 
people  the  English  are  !)  he  observed  ; 
no  doubt  such  a  point  of  view  had 
never  before  been  presented  to  him. 

Having  safely  passed  the  dogs,  we 
come  to  a  small  village,  the  plan  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  all  towns 
and  villages  in  South  America.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Plaza  or  square,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  church,  oblong¬ 
faced,  with  a  turret  at  each  front  cor¬ 
ner  ;  a  road  runs  all  round  a  well-worn 
grass-plot,  skirted  hy  paraiso  trees,  and 
having  a  kiosk  in  the  middle,  where  in 
the  evening  of  dias  de  fiesta  a  band 
plays,  while  the  people  promenade 
lightly  clad.  We  go  round  two  sides 
of  the  Plaza,  and  continue  by  the  road 
at  the  corner  opposite  to  where  we  en¬ 
tered,  and  are  soon  out  of  the  village. 
But  we  seem  to  be  approaching  an¬ 
other — a  small  one,  girt  with  a  wall — 
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the  houses  of  which  are  in  miniature, 
like  big  dolls’  houses,  though  the  doors 
are  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter. 
This  is  the  cemetery— the  city  of  the 
dead.  Open  the  padlocked  doors  and 
you  will  see  shelves  lining  these  ghostly 
residences,  on  which  are  placed  the 
coffins,  with  their  grewsome  contents  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition.  Hurry 
past  this  unwholesome  place  ;  there  is 
a  nice  piece  of  open  camp  before  us. 
Let  us  race  ;  see  who  will  first  reach 
that  great  tree  yonder.  “  Vamos, 
Chico!'"  “  Vamos,  Mala  Cara!"  Ah  ! 
there  is  a  ridge  and  a  brook  before  us. 
“  Up  !  .Jump  now  !”  On  again  over 
the  level.  “  Hurrah  !  Chico  wins  !” 

Our  way  now  skirts  a  corral,  into 
which  some  cattle  have  been  driven. 
A  man  on  horseback  has  just  thrown  a 
lasso  over  the  horns  of  a  fine  young 
bullock,  and  is  pulling  him  through 
the  gate,  opened  for  him  by  another 
man,  while  the  remaining  cattle  crowd, 
terrified,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
corral.  The  unmounted  man,  having 
shut  the  gate,  promptly  hamstrings  the 
struggling  beast,  then  cuts  its  throat, 
and,  almost  before  the  death-throes  are 
over,  begins  to  take  off  the  hide.  Close 
at  hand  a  third  man  is  engaged  in  cut¬ 
ting  up  a  bullock  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  was  rejoicing  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  is  placing  the  meat 
in  a  van  ready  to  go  into  Buenos  Aires 
to  market.  This  is  a  common  enough 
sight,  though  disagreeable  to  unsophis¬ 
ticated  English  eyes  ;  so  let  us  turn 
from  it  quickly,  and  get  into  the  road 
again  on  our  homeward  way. 

We  have  not  proceeded  far  along  the 
road  when  we  find  our  way  blocked  by 
a  pantano,  or  bog,  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  with  extreme  caution. 
Uain  is  only  very  occasional  in  sum¬ 
mer-time,  but  when  it  does  come  it 
seems  as  though  the  floodgates  of  hea¬ 
ven  had  burst  open,  and  the  deluge 
converts  the  heavy  dust  into  deep  mire. 
A  single  day  suffices  for  the  water  to 
drain  into  the  slight  depressions  which 
occur  in  this  usually  flat  country,  and 
the  tracks  then  resume  their  normal 
condition.  But  where  the  water  has 
collected,  it  converts  the  stoneless  al- 
luvian  soil  into  a  deep  and  treacher¬ 
ous  bog.  Even  after  months  of  di ought 
these  pantanos  are  often  sources  of  diffi¬ 


culty  and  danger.  The  ardor  of  the 
sun’s  rays  will  cake  the  surface,  giving 
an  appearance  of  stability  ;  but,  when 
the  hapless  rider  has  reached  the  mid¬ 
dle,  it  will  sometimes  break  off  into  an 
island,  quiver  for  a  moment  under  his 
weight,  and  finally  collapse,  precipitat¬ 
ing  him  and  his  shrieking  steed  into  the 
engulfing  mire,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

In  crossing  a  pantano  it  is  usually 
best  to  leave  it  to  your  horse's  natural 
intelligence  to  find  the  safest  path  ; 
and  if  he  refuses  to  advance,  you  may 
generally  conclude  that  it  will  be  wiser 
to  make  a  dHotir—oi  perhaps  a  league 
or  more — unless  you  do  not  mind  risk¬ 
ing  your  animal’s  life  and  maybe  your 
own. 

One  day,  when  the  writer  was  out 
riding  with  a  friend,  we  saw,  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead,  s^pantano  stretching  across 
the  track.  An  Italian  market-gar¬ 
dener,  returning  from  Buenos  Aires 
after  the  disposal  of  his  wares,  was  ap¬ 
proaching  on  the  other  side,  in  his  van 
drawn  by  three  horses.  The  pantano 
was  not  broad — some  ten  yards  or  so — 
and  the  van  was  lightly  freighted  ;  so 
the  driver  urged  his  animals  forward 
with  stimulating  voice  and  whip.  We 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  pantano  as 
his  horses  reached  the  middle.  At  that 
moment  the  leader  lost  his  footing, 
slipped  forward  into  the  mire,  and 
began  to  flounder  helplessly.  ’The 
owner  sprang  from  the  van  into  the 
bog,  and  tried  to  help  the  poor  beast  to 
recover  its  footing,  but  in  vain.  Its 
head  was  presently  submerged,  and 
soon  its  struggles  ceased.  It  then  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  other  horses  were 
in  extreme  peril ;  the  leader,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  was  dragging  them 
down.  The  poor  Italian  became  fran¬ 
tic  ;  with  vows  and  imprecations  he 
alternately  invoked  and  cursed  his 
patron  saint,  the  mother  that  bore  him, 
and  the  patient,  resigned  animals,  whose 
heads  he  strove  to  keep  above  the  mire. 

Meanwhile  we  were  not  idle.  We 
first  shouted  to  him  to  hitch  on  his 
lasso  and  throw  us  the  end,  when  our 
horses  might,  from  terra  jirma,  have 
hauled  his  animal  safely  through. 
Alas  !  he  had  no  lasso  ;  neither  had 
we.  In  hot  haste  my  friend  galloped 
back  to  get  one,  as  well  as  other  help. 
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from  t^pulperM  half  a  mile  behind.  I 
sprang  into  the  mud  and  tried  to  cut 
the  traces  of  the  leader,  so  as  to  free 
the  remaining  animals.  But  this  was 
a  difficult  tasK,  and  before  it  could  be 
accomplished  the  other  horses  had 
succumbed  and  were  swallowed  up. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  detach 
them  from  the  van  to  prevent  its  being 
drawn  after  them.  And  when  my 
friend  returned  with  a  couple  of  gau- 
chos,  the  poor  Italian  was  loudly  be¬ 
wailing  the  loss  of  his  horses,  repre¬ 
senting  half  at  least  of  his  worldly  be¬ 
longings. 

But  on  the  occasion  of  this  early 
morning  ride — Ihe  type  of  so  many 
others — we  safely  cross  our  puntano, 
which  is  not  a  bad  one.  Already  the 
sun  is  getting  hot,  and  our  horses 
throw  up  clouds  of  dust.  In  front  of 
us  is  a  bullock-wagon,  the  wheels  of 
which  are  nine  feet  in  diameter  ;  there 
is  not  an  ounce  of  iron  in  the  whole 
construction,  but  it  carries  a  load  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  tons  of'  alfalfa,  and 
six  sturdy  oxen  are  enough  to  pull  it. 
The  carretero  (wagoner)  sits  on  the 
middle  of  the  yoke  of  the  hindmost, 
and  with  a  long  iron-tipped  pole  goads 
them  on,  crying,  “  ico,”  or  directs  their 
course  with  a  prod  to  right  or  left. 
We  canter  past  him  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  dust  his  bullocks  make,  but  pres¬ 
ently  come  in  for  more  dust  still.  We 
overtake  some  ^awc/ios  driving  a  flock  of 
more  than  a  thousand  sheep.  Fero- 
ciousrlooking  fellows  these  gauchos  are, 
their  faces  by  exposure  bronzed  to  the 
color  of  an  Indian’s  skin,  and  their 
bodies  all  bristling  with  weapons.  One 
is  probably  a  half-caste,  judging  from 
the  contour  of  his  face,  but  he  is  no 
darker  than  the  rest.  And  their  vil¬ 
lainous  appearance  makes  one  feel  that 
one  would  rather  not  meet  them  alona 
away  out  in  the  camp. 

But  the  sheep  are  going  too  slowly 
for  us  to  keep  behind  them,  and  the 
dust  is  suffocating  us.  We  therefore 
politely  call  to  the  gauchos,  “  Con  sti 
permiso  pasaremos"  (with  your  permis¬ 
sion  we  will  pass),  and  riding  close  to 
the  side  of  the  track  manage,  by  send¬ 
ing  the  sheep  scampering,  to  effect  a 
passage  beside  them.  Nevertheless  it 
18  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  have 
reached  the  foremost  of  the  flock,  and 


a  few  minutes  later  we  have  come  to  the 
last  turning  before  arriving  at  the 
quinta.  So  we  walk  our  horses  to  let 
them  cool  as  much  as  the  now  burning- 
hot  sun  will  allow.  We  pass  in  at  tlie 
gate,  so  up  to  the  stables,  hand  our 
steeds  over  to  the  grooms,  and  return 
to  the  house,  vi&  the  peach  orchard, 
where  we  pause  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  luscious  fruit. 

III. 

La  Manana  (The  Morning). 

After  an ‘early  morning  ride  nothing 
is  more  pleasant  and  refreshing  than  a 
cold  bath.  And  having  exchanged 
dusty  riding  apparel  for  cool  linen  or 
flannel,  the  young  people  join  their 
elders  in  the  comedor  (dining-room)  for 
eight  o’clock  coffee.  Though  this  is 
not  regarded  as  breakfast,  the  boys, 
being  hungry  after  their  exhilarating 
canter,  probably  attack  a  melon  that 
is  on  the  table,  and  some  rolls  of  pan 
creollo  (native  bread)  and  delicious  fresh 
butter.  With  this  cafb  con  leche,  the 
most  refreshing  of  beverages,  is  drunk, 
though  in  many  native  families  mate 
would  be  taken,  a  custom  which  is  else¬ 
where  described.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  household  then  saunter  down  to 
the  monte  to  look  at  the  horses,  while 
the  ladies  adjourn  to  the  galena,  or  at¬ 
tend  to  any  domestic  duties  they  may 
have. 

The  interval  between  cafe  at  eight 
and  almuerzo  (breakfast)  at  eleven  is 
variously  employed.  If  the  locusts  are 
about,  everybody,  male  and  female,  en¬ 
gages  in  a  raid  upon  them.  If  the 
locust  has  not  yet  paid  a  visit,  that 
other  quinta  plague,  the  ant,  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  some  attention  ;  though 
their  suppression  lies  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  gardeners.  Sometimes 
the  gentlemen  will  join  the  ladies  in 
the  cool  galena,  and  lounge  about 
smoking  the  everlasting  cigarette,  read 
the  newspaper,  or  discuss  with  one  an¬ 
other  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  poli¬ 
tics  or  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
gold.  In  South  American  life,  people 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  aimless 
pottering  about.  At  length  almuerzo 
is  announced  as  ready,  whereupon  all 
reassemble  in  the  comedor. 

It  is  usual  to  commence  this  meal 
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with  fruit,  after  which  soup  is  served, 
followed  almost  invariably  by  a  dish 
called  pochero,  which  consists  of  solid 
hunks  of  beef  boiled  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  obtainable.  This  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  asado  or  “  roast”  {un 
asado  is  properly  “  a  spit”),  and  then 
cafe  negro  is  brought  in.  Native  wine 
— which,  being  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
is  excellent,  especially  that  from  San 
Juan  and  Mendoza — is  generally  drunk 
with  the  repast ;  though  at  Buenos 
Aires  a  very  good,  light  beer,  resem¬ 
bling  lager,  is  brewed,  and  often  taken 
with  the  midday  meal.  The  gentlemen 
light  their  cigarettes  before  leaving  the 
table,  and  having  finished  their  coffee, 
all  adjourn  to  their  rooms  for  the  usual 
siesta. 

Some  account  of  the  unwelcome  vis¬ 
itors  already  mentioned  will  probably 
be  found  interesting,  and  indeed  a  de¬ 
scription  of  quinta-Wie  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  it. 

The  neighborhood  of  Buenos  Aires  is 
not  the  regular  habitat  of  the  locust, 
and  they  larely  came  unlil  a  few  years 
ago.  However  of  late  they  have  paid 
an  annual  summer  visit.  About  No¬ 
vember  vast  numbers  arrive  from  tlio 
north-west,  and  settling  in  the  quintas 
and  alfalfares  (fields  of  a  kind  of  flower¬ 
ing  grass)^  for  a  time  greedily  devour- 
everything  green,  beginning  with  the 
tenderest  and  most  delicate  shoots. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  qiust  of  food 
that  has  brought  them  hither.  They 
soon  almost  cease  eating,  and  the 
breeding  time  commences.  What  num¬ 
bers  are  likely  to  result  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  each  female  lays 
about  10,000  eggs.  These  are  deposited 
in  the  ground,  clinging  together,  the 
brown  cocoon  somewhat  resembling  in 
shape  a  corn  cob.  Then  for  a  short  time 
they  recommence  eating  to  restore  their 
wasted  strength,  and  one  fine  morning 
early  the  whole  multitude  take  wing 
and  disappear  as  il  by  magic.  They 
return  to  their  old  haunts  in  Entre  Rios 
and  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  carrying 
devastation  with  them  along  their 
route  ;  but,  alas  !  the  legacy  they  leave 
behind  is  likely  to  prove  a  plague  more 
dire  than  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be. 

The  wise  gardener  has  not  been  idle 


all  this  time.  He  has  endeavored  to 
preserve  some  of  the  most  desirable 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  their  ravages 
by  pressing  into  the  service  his  chicuelos 
(youngsters),  together  with  his  women¬ 
folk,  of  whom  he  has  frequently  a 

{rlentiful  supply — his  wife,  his  mother, 
lis  ancient  grandmother,  his  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter,  and  so  on.  Each  being  furnished 
with  a  tin  can  and  a  stick,  they  keep 
up  a  perpetual  din  alongside  the  rows 
of  green  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes,  and 
prevent  the  locusts  from  settling  so 
thickly  just  there.  But  as  these  good 
people  of  necessity  desist  at  night,  very 
little  benefit  results  from  their  hideous 
tom-tom.  The  men  are  engaged  in 
like  manner  till  the  breeding  time  be¬ 
gins,  when  their  locust  raid  takes  a 
more  active  form.  The  insects  are  too 
much  occupied  to  attempt  escape,  and 
a  wholesale  slaughter  is  entered  upon. 
In  the  open  spaces  a  heavy  roller  is 
drawn  over  all  that  lie  in  the  way,  de¬ 
stroying  thousands  at  a  time,  and  mill¬ 
ions  of  prospective  jirogeny.  Every 
one  is  armed  with  a  stick  or  Hail,  and 
strikes  wildly  m  all  directions,  lemem- 
bering  that  in  each  female  slain  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ten  thousand  mote  may 
be  averted.  What  was  the  Lernean 
hydra  to  the  fecund  locust  ?  The 
labor  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  of  annihilating  a  whole 
swarm  of  these  insects. 

But  with  the  departure  of  the  par¬ 
ent-locusts,  the  most  important  work 
begins.  When  breeding,  the  insects 
mostly  choose  the  same  locality  to  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs.  This  the  gardeners 
straightway  commence  to  dig  up,  shov¬ 
elling  together  in  a  heap  every  discov¬ 
erable  nest  of  cocoons.  They  saturate 
this  heap  with  paiatfin,  and,  setting  it 
on  fire,  consume  all  the  eggs  they  can 
in  the  flames.  The  ground  all  round 
is  well  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of 
paraffin  and  water,  as  tbis  prevents  the 
germs  from  developing.  Throughout 
the  quinta  search  is  made  for  scattered 
nests,  which  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  so 
many  remain  unmolested  that  the  labor 
seems  practically  of  no  avail.  And, 
moreover,  if  in  the  adjoining  quinta 
the  gardeners  are  lazy  and  let  things 
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take  their  own  course,  a  harvest  of 
locusts  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
neighborhood  will  result. 

A  few  weeks  intervene  before  the 
eggs  hatch,  when  one  day,  while  the 
hot  north  wind  blows,  one  discovers 
that  the  ground  is.  as  it  were,  becom¬ 
ing  carpeted  with  small  green  insects, 
much  resembling  English  grasshoppers. 
In  this  first  stage  of  locust-life  they  are 
called  saltonas  or  “  jumpers,”  because 
they  have  no  wings,  but  advance  by 
means  of  a  series  of  leaps.  Under  the 
burning  sun  the  eggs  are  hatched  so 
fast  that  one  can  see  the  patches  of  in¬ 
sects  broadening,  till  they  become 
merged  in  one  another,  and  form  one 
gigantic  army  stretching  for  a  league 
along  the  front,  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and 
in  some  places  piled  knee-deep.  One 
mind  now  seems  to  fill  the  whole  crowd  : 
they  are  gifted  with  a  most  healthy  appe¬ 
tite,  and  are  de  termined  to  satisfy  it  in  a 
systematic  manner.  So  they  all  march 
in  the  same  direction,  which  is  with 
the  wind,  and  devour  everything  of 
vegetable  growth  in  their  way.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  be 
perceived  from  a  quinta,  whicn,  per¬ 
haps,  by  good  luck,  has  not  been  visit¬ 
ed  by  the  parent-locusts,  and  where 
the  proprietor  was  consequently  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  his  immunity, 
and  chuckling  as  he  ate  his  peaches 
and  looked  at  his  ripe  tomatoes.  But 
now  the  wind  is  blowing  dead  on  his 
quinta,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
.saltonas  will  arrive.  Precautions  must 
be  taken  to  try  and  divert  the  march. 
Immediately  every  one  about  the  place 
is  engaged  in  making  a  big  bonfire 
across  their  way.  The  line  of  fire  must 
stretch  without  interruption  from  end 
to  end  of  the  quinta.  Gallons  of  petro¬ 
leum  are  procured  so  as  to  keep  it 
brightly  flaming,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  dry  fuel  about  the  place.  At  last, 
and  quite  soon  enough,  the  saltonas 
arrive  ;  millions  perish  in  the  flames, 
millions  under  the  rollers,  the  flail,  the 
horses’  hoofs  ;  but  likewise  millions 
pass  the  obstacles  safely  and  carry  their 
ravages  into  the  gardens  that  so  much 
has  been  done  to  preserve.  However, 
if  the  wind  continues,  sufficient  have 
been  slain  or  turned  from  their  course 
to  greafly  lessen  the  evil,  and,  with  con¬ 
siderable  energy,  the  gardeners  may 


save  the  quinta  from  destitution.  Of 
course  it  is  often  rescued  by  the  wind 
changing  just  as  the  locusts  are  about 
to  enter  it.  But  if  the  wind  now  sinks, 
here  they  decide  to  stop  and  sample 
the  vegetable  produce  exhaustively. 
It  is  not  long  before  the  whole  place 
bears  a  desolate  appearance.  The  peach 
and  apricot  trees  look  like  skeletons  ; 
for  the  leaves,  the  tender  bark,  and  the 
fruit  are  gone,  but  the  stones  are  left 
hanging  to  the  boughs,  suspended  by  a 
slender  fibre — a  weird  sight. 

Under  this  vigorous  dieting  the 
saltonas  hdve  been  growing  till  they 
are  about  two  inches  long.  And  now 
they  develop  quite  a  new- character  : 
they  cease  eating,  and  fall  into  a  coma¬ 
tose  state,  in  which  they  remain  till 
they  cast  their  skins  and  emerge  with 
their  ruddy  bodies  and  four  gauzy 
wings.  They  are  now  called  langostas, 
which  equally  means  “lobsters,” 
“  shrimps,”  and  “  locusts.”  Timidly, 
at  first,  they  try  their  wings,  but  gain¬ 
ing  strength  with  renewed  feasting, 
they  soon  practise  them  energetically, 
and  the  swarm  fills  the  air.  They 
penetrate  everywhere,  even  exploring 
the  house.  At  night,  the  mosquito  nets 
serve  a  double  purpose,  for  in  the 
morning  several  langostas  may  be 
found  perched  upon  them,  and  they 
sometimes  find  their  way  inside.  One 
may  be  awakened  from  sleep  by  lying 
on  something  uncomfortable.  One 
puts  one’s  band  down  to  ^ee  what  it 
is  ;  one  finds  a  squashed  locust.  “  No 
es  nada" — it’s  a  mere  nothing.  In 
riding  along  they  flit  round  your  head 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  some  imperti¬ 
nently  settling  on  your  coat.  You  take 
hold  of  the  body  of  one  to  remove  it, 
but  it  clings  with  tentacled  legs.  With 
a  little  force  you  pull  away  the  repul¬ 
sive  creature,  when  it  ejects  from  its 
mouth  on  to  your  hand  a  brownish- 
green  slime,  having  a  most  obnoxious 
odor,  and  which  makes  the  skin  smart. 

Not  long  after  their  transformation 
from  saltonas  to  langostas,  they  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents,  and  fly 
away  toward  the  north-west,  where 
they  remain  till  next  breeding-season 
brings  them  back  to  their  native  place. 

The  other  quinta  plague  is  that  of 
the  ants  (hormigas).  It  is  not  the  car¬ 
nivorous  red  ant  which  gives  trouble, 
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for  it  acts  as  an  excellent  scavenger, 
most  useful  in  a  hot  climate.  But  the 
black  ant,  which  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  his  b) own-coated  brother,  docs  terri¬ 
ble  damage  to  the  most  delicate  plants. 
If  one’s  hobby  is  the  cultivation  of 
roses,  and  one  is  just  expecting  a  rich 
harvest  of  the  choicest  specimens,  it  is 
decidedly  annoying  to  find,  when  going 
out  one  morning  to  observe  their  prog- 
less,  that  the  ants  have  appreciated 
their  delicacy  also,  and,  being  up  ear¬ 
liest,  have  already  stripped  nearly  every 
tree  of  leaves  and  flowers.  A  pile  od 
the  spoils  is  still  l3ing  round  the  roots 
and  being  rapidly  carried  away  along 
the  high  road  that  they  have  made  to 
their  storehouse,  perhaps  a  mile  or 
more  distant.  How  can  it  be  prevent¬ 
ed?  Well,  there  are  several  ways,  and 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  is  to  sur¬ 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  that  one  especially  wishes  to 
reserve,  with  a  cylinder  of  tin.  to  the 
eight  of  about  a  foot,  and  sunk  a  few 
inches  into  the  ground.  This  cylinder 
should  nowhere  toneh  the  trunk,  but 
should  have  a  space,  about  an  inch 
deep  all  round,  between  it  and  the 
bark.  The  result  is,  that  when  an  ex¬ 
ploring  ant  climbs  the  tin  coil  and 
reaches  the  top,  he  finds  an  unbridged 
precipice  before  him,  across  which  he- 
cannot  jump,  and  into  whose  dark 
depths  he  is  afraid  to  venture.  But 
many  plants  cannot  be  protected  in 
this  way,  so  more  aggressive  measures 
have  to  be  taken.  Following  the  roads 
that  the  industrious  creatures  clear 
through  the  grass,  the  weeds,  or  rough 
ground,  one  presently  arrives  at  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages  leading  to  the  nest.  This  is 
thronged  with  a  busy  crowd  ;  some  are 
issuing  in  all  haste,  having  deposited 
their  burdens  and  going  in  search  of 
new  ones  ;  others  are  laboriously  tug¬ 
ging  leaves  and  flower-petals,  many 
times  their  own  size,  toward  the  hole. 
Five  or  six  are  engaged  in  bringing  a 
rosebud  intact,  but  when  they  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  passage  they  find  it 
too  large  for  the  entrance.  They  are 
merely  “  carriers,”  and  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  remedy  this  ;  but  one  of  their 
number  rushes  off  headlong  into  the 
hole,  pd  speedily  returns  with  one  or 
two  bigger  fellows  having  pow'erful  in- 
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cisors,  who  are  “  eutters-up.”  In  a 
minute  the  rosebud  has  been  dissected, 
and  is  being  triumphantly  carried  to 
the  nest  It  seems  a  terrible  shame  to 
be  obliged  to  wage  war  against  these 
industrious  and  intelligent  creatures, 
who,  in  so  many  respects,  resemble 
human-kind — though  they  do  travel  a 
long  way  often  to  accomplish  very  lit¬ 
tle,  and  to  fetch  what  they  might  find 
close  at  hand.  But,  qxden  mbe  !  per¬ 
haps  our  own  ways  are  equally  devious, 
if  we  did  but  know  it.  Without  this 
warfare  we  should  have  neither  fruit, 
flowers,  nor  vegetables,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  damage  they  do  to  the  woodwork 
of  the  house,  of  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  thoroughfare  if  it 
suits  their  convenience. 

A  common  way  of  destroying  the 
ants  is  by  means  of  a  small  metal  cy¬ 
lindrical  furnace  half-filled  with  any 
kind  of  dry,  inflammable  rubbish,  and 
in  the  top  a  pan  suspended  containing 
flowers  of  sulphur.  When  lighted,  a 
lid  is  screwed  down  over  this,  so  that 
the  smoke  can  only  issue  from  a  bent 
metal  tube,  which  conducts  it  to  the 
ant-hole.  A  pair  of  bellows,  worked 
by  a  handle,  is  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  thus  making  the 
fire  burn,  and  forcing  the  sulphurous 
smoke  along  the  ant-passages.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  suspended  on  wheels, 
and  can  thereby  be  conveniently  moved 
from  part  to  part  of  the  quinta.  With 
this  instrument,  such  volumes  of  suffo¬ 
cating  smoke  can  soon  be  produced, 
that  it  will  often  be  issuing  thickly 
from  holes  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
distant.  So  you  may  imagine  the  ants 
have  a  somewhat  lively  time  of  it— or, 
perhaps,  rather  a  deadly  one. 

In  spite,  however,  of  waging  war 
against  them,  they  multiply  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  only  where  the  gardeners  fight 
them  very  energetically  that  (hey  can 
be  kept  down  ;  and  the  amount  of 
damage  they  do  is  often  appalling. 
When  up  country,  on  the  border  of 
the  Gran  Chaco,  where,  of  course,  these 
insects  work  their  own  sweet  will,  the 
writer  once  discovered  a  deserted  wood¬ 
en  hut.  Incautiously  leaning  against 
the  structure,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  whole  of  it  collapse.  But  on  ex¬ 
amination,  ho  found  the  reason  to  be 
that  every  portion  of  the  woodwork 
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had  been  perforated  and  undermined 
by  the  ants,  and  only  required  a  very 
slight  touch  to  crumble  into  ruins. 
The  inroads  of  the  ants  had  probably 
been  the  cause  of  abandoning  the  hut. 

IV. 

La  Tarde  (The  Afternoon). 

Refreshed  with  an  hour’s  siesta,  the 
family  reassemble  in  the  patio  or  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  in  paraiso  grove,  in 
order  to  take  viate.  This  custom, 
which  universally  prevails  in  South 
America,  is,  in  native  families,  ob¬ 
served  several  times  during  the  day — 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  again 
at  eight  o’clock,  after  the  siesta,  and 
at  a  few  hours’  interval  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Though  one 
is  said  to  “  take  mate,*'  the  mate  is 
really  a  gourd,  which  has  been  dried 
and  hollowed  out,  forming  a  kind  of 
cop  or  bowl.  Into  this  are  placed 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  the  dry 
leaves  and  crumbled  twigs  of  an  ever¬ 
green  plant  known  as  yerba  {Ilex  para- 
giiayensn).  This  is  infused  like  tea, 
by  pouring  hot  water  into  the  mate. 
Sugar  may  or  may  not  be  added,  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  Then  a  reed-like  metal 
tube,  called  a  bombilla,  having  a  per¬ 
forated  bulb  at  the  lower  end,  is 
plunged  into  the  gourd.  The  lips  are 
airplied  to  the  bombilla,  and  the  hot 
liquid  imbibed  by  drawing  it  up  the 
tube,  the  perforations  in  the  bulb  per¬ 
mitting  the  solution  to  pass,  but  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  leaves  and  dust  of  the 
yerba.  The  flavor  of  the  infusion  is 
slightly  bitter,  of  a  somewhat  aromatic 
nature,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  our  national  beverage,  though  Euro¬ 
peans  sometimes  describe  it  as  “  Para¬ 
guayan  tea.”  It  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  wholesome,  sustaining,  and 
a  valuable  corrective  to  the  unvaried 
meat  diet  of  the  camp. 

The  manner  of  takrng  mafe  generally 
surprises  and  disgusts  English  people 
till  they  become  accustomed  to  it.  The 
party  are  sitting  or  lounging  about, 
while  an  old  Italian  crone,  a  servant  of 
the  household,  prepares  it  as  described. 
Having  filled  up  the  mate  from  a  ket¬ 
tle,  she  makes  sure  that  the  bombilla 
draws  easily  by  testing  it  with  her  own 


lips.  Finding  it  does,  she  passes  it  on 
to  you,  when  you  are  expected  to  suck 
up  the  contents  till  a  gurgling  noise 
informs  you  that  there  is  no  more 
liquid  in  it.  You  hand  it  back  to  the 
old  woman,  w’ho  thereupon  refills  it 
with  hot  water,  and  presents  it  to  the 
person  sitting  next  to  you.  In  this 
way  all  the  party  are  in  turn  served, 
an  extra  spoonful  of  yerba  being  added 
after  about  half-a-dozen  infusions. 
The  same  mate  is  used  by  every  one, 
and  to  wipe  the  inoulhpiece  of  the 
bombilla  before  drinking  would  be  a 
deadly  inSult.  When  each  has  had  a 
turn,  the  thing  is  again  circulated 
several  times,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
take  six  or  seven  mates  before  adjourn¬ 
ing. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  day  being 
past,  the  younger  male  members  of  the 
family  perhaps  suggest  a  game  of  pelofa. 
This  is  the  Spanish  national  puslitnc, 
second,  of  course,  to  bull-fighting,  and 
in  South  America  is  played  with  as 
much  zest  and  is  a  matter  of  as  much 
interest  as  the  English  games  of  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  in  our  own  country. 
In  most  large  quintas  a  pelota  couit  is 
erected,  and  it  is  common  to  find  one 
attached  to  a  much-frequented  pulperia, 
for  the  use  of  customers.  The  game 
in  many  respects  resembles  fives,  the 
court,  however,  being  larger  and  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  side  wall.  A  line,  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  cimented  fioor,  marks  the 
other  boundary,  and  beyond  this  seals 
are  ranged  for  spectators.  When  ama¬ 
teurs  are  playing,  the  bare  hand  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  striking  the  ball  ;  but 
when  professionals  or  intei  nationals  aie 
engaged,  or  even  for  a  private  match, 
the  cesfa  is  employed.  This  is  a  kind 
of  basket-work  scoop,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  long,  and  is  strapped 
to  the  hand  and  forearm.  The  ball 
being  caught  in  it  can  be  propelled  again 
with  enormous  velocity  against  the  back 
wall  ;  and  at  the  Frontin  at  Brunos 
Aires,  where  the  best  players  in  the 
world  may  be  seen,  and  where  the  court 
is  over  one  hundred  metres  long,  the 
writer  has  often  seen  the  ball  rebound 
from  the  wall  with  such  force  as  to  fall 
far  out  of  court.  Betting,  of  course, 
waxes  furious  throughout  the  game, 
for  an  Argentine  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  gambling.  In  fact,  in  South 
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America  every  event  of  life  is  more  or 
less  a  subject  of  speculation.  The 
dice-box  is  found  in  every  ahnacen  and 
confiter'm  at  the  disposal  of  customers, 
and  a  throw  of  the  dice  settles  matters, 
from  such  trifles  as  who  shall  pay  the 
score  to  such  important  questions  as 
who  shall  assassinate  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Speaking  of  gambling  gives  one  an 
excuse  for  a  momentary  digression.  In 
the  revolutin  of  ‘90  some  Argentine 
gentlemen,  who  were  taking  no  part  in 
the  stiuggle,  used  to  amuse  themselves, 
when  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  by  picking  off 
with  their  rifles  stray  individuals,  and 
betting  on  where  they  would  hit  them 
or  who  would  kill  most  in  a  given  time. 
They  themselves  would  be  safely  en¬ 
sconced  behind  a  parapet  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  ;  but  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  occasionally  another  merry 
party,  from  a  coign  of  vantage  behind 
them,  would  find  amusement  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  former  their  butt,  which  was  a 
case  of  ‘‘the  biter  bit.”  These  das¬ 
tardly  murderers,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  bets,  regarded  not  the 
life  of  either  women  or  children.  The 
writer  and  an  English  friend,  being 
out  to  see  what  was  going  on — a  some¬ 
what  foolhardy  thing  to  do— hesitated 
at  a  doorway,  doubting  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  cross  the  street.  “  Oh  !  come 
along,”  said  his  friend,  ‘‘  it’s  all  right, 
there’s  nobody  about.”  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  child  of  thirteen  pushed  by 
them,  and  made  a  rush  for  a  house-door 
on  the  other  side.  Eresho  reached  the 
opposite  curb,  she  rolled  over,  pierced 
by  a  bullet  fired  in  sport  by  some  fine 
Caballero  on  the  roof  !  Ah,  they  have 
a  keen  sense  of  sport,  these  Argen¬ 
tines  I 

In  a  quinta  belonging  to  English 
people,  instead  of  Vkpelota  court  there 
18  frequently  a  ground  for  lawn-tennis. 
But  the  sun  being  so  hot,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  respectable  turf  ;  most  peo¬ 
ple,  therefore,  play  on  what  are  called 
‘mud  courts.”  The  stoneless  soil  is 
rolled  perfectly  level,  after  having  been 
well  watered,  and  the  sun  soon  dries  it 
as  hard  as  a  brick.  These  courts  play 
very  (rue,  the  only  drawback  being 
that  after  a  few  games  one  gets  terribly 
dirty  and  dusty. 


Several  times  during  the  afternoon 
one  hears  clapping  at  the  quinta  gate 
and  a  voice  crying  ‘‘  Are  Maria  !'*  No 
one  would  venture  to  enter  another 
person’s  grounds  without  permission, 
for  here  it  is  a  truer  maxim  than  in 
England  that  a  man’s  house  is  his  cas¬ 
tle.  And  an  intruding  stranger  might 
receive  a  revolver  bullet  if  he  passed 
the  outer  gate,  especially  at  night,  with¬ 
out  being  desired  to  do  so  by  one  of 
the  inmates.  In  reply  to  the  continued 
clapping  and  shouts  of  ”  Hail,  Mary  !” 
we  call  “  Entre  Vd.,'’  and  the  cartero 
(postman)  gallops  in  on  a  terrible  old 
crock  of  a  horse  that  he  has  probably 
picked  up  for  nothing  by  the  roadside. 
Having  delivered  his  letters  with  a  very 
condescending  air,  and  impudently  ask¬ 
ing  la  nina  (the  daughter  of  the  house) 
if  hers  is  from  a  sweetheart,  he  mer¬ 
cilessly  applies  his  rebenque  (whip)  to 
his  horse’s  flank,  and  departs.  The 
next  comer  is  a  Turkish  peddler,  who 
spreads  out  his  wares  on  the  marble 
floor  of  the  galeria,  and  tries  to  per¬ 
suade  the  ladies  to  buy  some  of  his 
beautiful  lace,  made  in  the  country  by 
poor  Italian  immigrants.  The  gentle¬ 
men  he  will  tempt  with  penknives, 
pipes,  and  cigar-holders.  After  a  great 
deal  of  bargaining  some  purchases  are 
made,  the  price  given  being  about  one 
quarter  of  that  originally  asked,  and 
the  itinerant  merchant  tlien  throws  in 
a  small  present  as  a  yapa,  for  good  luck. 
The  cartero  would  probably  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  yapa  of  ten  cents  for  bringing 
the  letters,  if  he  had  been  able  to  re¬ 
strain  his  tongue.  But  he  would  ralher 
lose  his  yapa  than  his  joke.  The  for¬ 
mer  would  have  represented  a  drink  of 
vermouth,  the  latter  several  drinks  ; 
for  will  he  not  relate  it  half-a-dozen 
times  at  the  almacen  in  the  village  to 
the  loungers  there  ?  And  each  will 
drink  with  him  as  a  jocose  fellow. 

“If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars 
might  ride,”  is  a  good  old  adage,  which 
finds  its  fulfilment  here.  For  a  beggar 
has  only  to  catch  one  of  the  cast-off 
macarones  by  the  roadside  and  appro¬ 
priate  it ;  and  if  he  wishes  he  can  lead 
a  spare  horse.  That  which  costs  noth¬ 
ing  is  always  cheap.  So  los  mendigos 
pass  from  quinta  to  quinta,  estancia  to 
estancia,  in  what  English  beggars  would 
consider  sumptuous  style. 
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Toward  sunset  some  of  the  young 
people  generally  sally  foith  again  on 
horseback,  not  this  time  for  a  wild 
gallop,  as  in  the  morning,  but  moie 
sedately  and  in  more  formal  dress.  On 
the  road  at  this  hour  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  meet  friends  from  other  quintas 
with  whom  they  stop  to  chat.  Those 
who  do  not  accompany  the  liders,  go 
out  to  the  gate  and  salute  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  pass.  Strangers  also 
greet  the  ladies  with  “  Buenas  tardes, 
sefioras''  (good  afternoon,  ladies).  And 
the  picturesque  lecheros  tmilkmeu),  on 
their  ambling  horses,  with  great  milk- 
cans  beating  time  to  the  animal’s  mo¬ 
tion,  familiarly  call  out  “  Adios,  nina,’^ 
a  id  jog  on  their  way  singing  a  snatch 
from  a  Basque  song  :  “  I  love  the  eyes 
of  a  maiden  fair.” 

And  aosf  i\\Q  Caballeros  are  returning 
from  their  ride,  and  the  sun  is  sinking 
rapidly  below  the  horizon.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  suffice  for  it  to  change  from  day¬ 
light  to  dusk  and  dusk  to  darkness  ; 
for  there  is  practically  no  twilight 
here.  And  even  in  summer  the  light 
fails  much  earlier  than  in  England, 
where  one  can  often  play  tennis  up  to, 
or  even  after,  eight  o’clock.  But  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  continue  the  game 
till  seven  at  Buenos  Aires.  However, 
as  at  that  hour  at  latest  dinner  is 
served,  it  does  not  so  much  matter. 

V. 

La  Noche  (The  Night). 

In  spite  of  mosquitoes  and  various 
other  troublesome  insects,  the  evening 
in  this  latitude  forms  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Deli¬ 
ciously  cool  the  air  seems  after  the 
broiling  heat  of  the  day.  And  after 
dinner  seats  are  taken  out  and  placed 
where  the  gentle,  intermittent  breeze 
can  be  most  felt.  There  is  none  of  the 
restful  quiet  in  nature  that  character¬ 
izes  an  English  summer  evening ;  a 
thousand  different  noises  are  to  be 
heard.  A  small  insect,  no  bigger  than 
that  inhabiting  the  cuckoo-spittle,  pro¬ 
duces  a  prolonged  clicking  like  an  old- 
fashioned  sewing-machine  in  use,  and 
quite  as  loud.  The  frogs  and  toads 
about  the  quinta  are  continually  giving 
voice  in  not  unmusical,  metallic  notes. 
The  idea  that  their  doing  so  is  a  sign 


of  rain  has  to  be  dispelled,  for  whether 
rain  follows  or  not,  they  regularly  en¬ 
gage  in  their  nocturnal  croakings  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  n'ight-jar’s  deep 
voice  too  may  occasionally  bo  heard, 
and  sometimes  a  sudden  twittering  of 
birds  in  a  tree,  together  with  a  hissing 
sound,  tells  one  that  a  serpent  is  in 
search  of  prey.  Sometimes  all  the 
dogs  in  the  neighborhood  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  commence  barking  furiously,  and 
the  deliciously  fragrant  air  becomes 
sullied  with  an  odor  which  makes  one 
feel  faint.  There  is  evidently  a  skunk 
not  far  off,  which  has  been  alarmed  by 
seme  dog  and  has  emitted  his  obnox¬ 
ious  spray,  the  smell  of  which  will  be 
carried  on  the  wind  for  half  a  mile  or 
more.  Thank  goodness,  the  skunk 
prefers,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  dogs  aud  the  inhabitants  of  quin¬ 
tas,  or  life  would  hardly  be  worth  liv- 
ing. 

Fireflies  of  extraordinary  brilliance 
fill  the  air  like  shooting  stars,  or  crawl 
through  the  grass,  beetie-Iike,  with  the 
lantern  beneath  their  tail  illumining 
their  way  and  making  their  insect-prey  I 

visible.  So  bright  is  their  light  that,  I 

holding  the  face  of  a  watch  near  to  one 
caught  in  a  spider’s  web,  the  time  can 
easily  be  seen  on  the  darkest  night. 
Argentine  girls,  when  they  have  a  baile 
(dance)  in  \\\q  patio,  catch  fireflies  and 
place  them  under  their  lace  head-dress, 
where  the  insects  look  like  the  small 
incandescent  lamps  worn  by  dancers  in 
the  ballet.  Twenty  or  thirty,  put  under 
a  glass  shade  in  a  dark  room,  afford  a 
kind  of  spectral  light  by  which  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  apartment  can  be  easily 
distinguished,  and  a  book  placed  near  | 
the  shade  can  be  read,  though  the  light  | 
is  trying  to  the  eyes.  I 

After  sitting  awhile,  enjoying  the  I 
music  of  nature  aud  the  coolness  of  the 
night,  after  watching  for  a  time  the 
numerous  meteors  that  can  geneially  I 
be  seen  in  the  southern  sky,  and  hav-  I 
ing  expressed  disappointment  in  the  I 
Southern  Cross — for  it  is  upside  down  I 
and  all  askew — but  admiration  of  the  I 
wonderful  star-filled  dome  above,  the  | 
party  adjourn  to  the  patio,  and  take 
mate  again.  While  this  is  in  progiess, 
a  noise  at  the  gate  and  the  cry  of  ‘‘  Ave 
Maria!"  are  heard.  A  moment  later 
a  coach  diives  up  to  the  door,  and  there 
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alight  half-a-dozen  people  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  quinta,  who  have  come  to  pay 
an  evening  call.  As  a  point  of  eti¬ 
quette,  on  entering,  the  gentlemen 
take  their  revolvers  and  punales  (pon¬ 
iards)  from  their  bells  and  place  them 
on  a  side  table-  This  is  a  sign  that  no 
hostility  is  intended,  and  that  the  visit¬ 
ors  have  ever^  confidence  in  their  host. 
Then  they  join  the  circle  and  all  take 
mate  ;  the  Caballeros  continue  to  twist 
cigarettes,  and  the  fair-skinned  girls 
flash  their  dark-brown  eyes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  masculine  mustaches. 

Speaking  of  girls,  it  is  probable  that 
in  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  more  beautiful  women  to  be  found 
than  in  Argentina.  The  usual  type  is 
fair-complexioned,  with  long  black  hair 
and  wonderful  lustrous  brown  eyes. 
But  one  will  occasionally  come  across 
that  rare  Castilian  type  of  exquisitely 
chiselled  features  and  silky,  golden 
hair.  It  is  then  that  the  painter  real¬ 
izes  his  ideal  of  beauty,  and  that  one 
perceives  that  Nature  sometimes  attains 
to  the  poet’s  highest  conception.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  however,  one  finds  that 
the  mind  of  an  Argentine  girl  is  not 
equal  to  her  form  and  ‘face,  and  her 
society  will  soon  pall.  For  as  a  rule 
their  education  has  been  scanty,  their 
ideas  are  very  circumscribed,  and  they 
have  no  interests.  And  one  soon  re¬ 
turns  to  the  conviction  that  there  are 
no  girls  in  the  world  to  compare  with 
an  English  girl. 

When  the  mate  has  circulated  a  few 
times  and  the  conversation  begins  to 
flag,  a  baile  is  suggested,  and  the  doors 
of  a  room  where  there  is  a  piano  are 
thrown  open,  so  that  the  music  may  be 
heard  in  patio.  A  kiul  of  .vilt 


is  played,  but  in  very  slow  time.  The 
couples  at  first  merely  promenade 
round,  but  presently  they  begin  to  re¬ 
volve  solemnly,  one  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dance  being  the  various 
graceful  postures  into  which  they  throw 
themselves.  A  few  turns,  and  again 
they  walk  leisurely  round  i\iQ  patio  ; 
great  care  is  taken  not  to  get  hot,  for 
the  cool  evening  is  too  much  appre¬ 
ciated  to  lightly  cast  away  its  greatest 
benefit. 

The  guests  take  their  departure  about 
ten  o’clock,  and  then  the  ladies  of  the 
household  retire ;  for  here  all  keep 
early  hours.  The  men  gaze  once  again, 
through  puffs  of  smok^e,  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  night,  at  the  clear  moon  sail¬ 
ing  so  serenely  above,  and  at  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  “  la  canasta  deflores"  (the 
basket  of  flowers  :  Orion’s  Belt  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  which  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  appears  upside 
down).  Then  they  withdraw  also  to 
their  chambers,  and  are  soon  resting 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  their 
loaded  revolvers  within  arm’s  reach  : 
for  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  darkness? 

Ere  long  only  the  usual  hum  of  night 
is  to  be  heard— occasionally  a  dog  balk¬ 
ing,  or  the  moaning  of  sleeping  cattle  ; 
from  time  to  time  the  rumble  of  a  bul¬ 
lock-wagon  travelling  on  through  the 
slumbering  camp,  its  monotonous 
noise  broken  by  the  frequent  “  ?co”  of 
the  driver  ;  and  now  and  again  the 
singing  of  a  belated  gaucho.  And  with 
the  shiill  notes  of  mosquitoes,  safely 
outside  the  net,  for  a  lullaby,  we  sleep 
on  till  the  white  morning  light  calls  on 
us  to  awake  and  enter  upon  a  new  day. 
—  Temple  Bar. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FUR  SEALING. 

HY  M.  REES  DAVIES. 


Two  hundred  miles  almost  due  north 
from  Unalaska,  the  largest  island  of 
that  chain  which  stretches  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  across  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  from  Alaska  to  Kamschatka,  lies 
a  small  group  of  islands  which  are  per¬ 
haps  richer,  and  which  have  assuredly 
given  rise  to  more  international  com¬ 


plications,  than  any  other  group  of 
equal  extent  in  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  These  are  the  Pribyloff  Islands, 
and  their  wealth  is  derived  from  the 
vast  numbers  of  fur  seals  which  go 
there  to  breed  in  the  spring  months  of 
every  year.  The  islands  are  four  in 
number,  and  their  names  are  St.  Paul, 
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St.  George,  Otter,  and  Walrus  Islands. 
The  last-named  is  a  mere  ledge  of  lava, 
flat-capped,  and  nearly  awash  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  being  a  favorite  summer  resort  of 
the  animal  whose  name  has  been  given 
to  it,  has  been  made  the  breeding 
ground  of  countless  thousands  of  sea 
birds  and  wild  fowl.  Otter  Island  rises 
sheer  and  bold,  out  of  a  sea  that  is  gen¬ 
erally  vexed,  to  a  height  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Save  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity,  where  the  land  drops  to  afford 
man  a  landing-place,  the  black,  pre¬ 
cipitous  wall  stretches  all  round,  and  is 
anything  but  inviting.  At  one  time 
sea  otters  congregated  there  ;  but  most 
of  them  had  been  slaughtered  and  the 
rest  had  vanished  to  more  congenial 
quarters  even  before  the  sale  of  Alaska 
by  Russia  to  the  United  States.  Six 
miles  to  the  north-east  is  St.  Paul,  a 
large  island  inhabited  by  nearly  two 
hundred  Aleut  Indians,  who,  together 
with  the  local  representatives  of  the 
company  owning  the  lease  of  the  islands, 
are  concerned,  during  about  eight 
months  of  the  year,  with  the  sealing 
industry,  and  who  hibernate  during 
the  remaining  four.  It  is  a  barren 
place,  obviously  volcanic  in  origin, 
with  a  backbone  of  hills  running  east 
and  west  from  shore  to  shore,  and  no 
vegetation  save  grasses,  tussocks  of  wild 
wheat,  and  a  few  gayly  colored  lichens 
and  crinkled  mosses.  Sand-dunes  along 
the  shore,  and  for  some  distance  inland 
from  most  points,  are  plentiful  here, ' 
and,  as  they  are  eminently  suitable  as 
rookery  grounds,  and  as,  moreover, 
they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from 
St.  George,  the  other  large  island  of 
the  group,  which  is  nearly  thirty  miles 
away,  the  relative  superiority  of  St. 
Paul  as  a  sealing  station  is  understood. 
For  the  rest,  St.  George  rises  high, 
abrupt,  and  bluffy,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  a  hundred,  who  live  in 
neat  little  wooden  houses  that  rather 
suggest  a  New  England  village,  and 
who  have  a  church  in  which  to  wor¬ 
ship,  and  a  school  in  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  educated. 

Apart  from  their  connection  with 
the  sealing  industry,  there  is  little  that 
is  attractive  about  the  Pribyloff  Islands. 
When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  is 
shining  they  are  no  worse  to  gaze  upon 
than  many  an  outlying  sea-washed 


island,  say  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land  or  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland. 
But  then  the  sky  is  very  rarely  clear, 
and  the  sun  very  rarely  shines  in  this 
part  of  the  Behring  Sea  ;  and  the  deso¬ 
late  isolatiori  of  these  two  islands  with 
their  two  satellites  impresses  one  al¬ 
most  painfully  as  he  beats  about  under 
their  lee  in  a  thick  drizzling  mist  which 
seems  never  to  cease  throughout  the 
summer,  or  in  an  exceedingly  damp  fog 
which  ovei  hangs  the  land,  refusing  to 
lift,  and  allowing  only  the  summits  of 
Polavina  Sapka  and  of  Boga  Slov  to  be 
visible  6(»0.feet  in  the  air.  About  Oc¬ 
tober  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia  carry 
off  the  moisture  and  clear  the  air.  But 
by  this  time  the  seals  have  taken  their 
departure  ;  the  pelagic  scalers,  induced 
by  this  consideration  and  by  the  stormy 
weather,  have  done  the  same  thing ; 
and  when  both  animals  and  men  begin 
to  reappear  with  the  return  of  spring, 
the  warm  ocean  current  that  drives  up 
from  the  Pacific  has  melted  the  sludgy 
ice-floes  which  drifted  down  from  the 
north,  and  has  reasserted  itself  once 
more.  Evidence  of  that  reassertiou 
remains  almost  constant  until  the  next 
autumn  in  the  shape  of  those  fog-banks 
which  hang  over  the  islands  and  the 
sea  line,  and  those  persistent  drizzles 
which  prevent  one  from  ever  being  dry. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  heaviness 
and  depression  hanging  over  every¬ 
thing.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  for  eight  years  past 
there  have  only  been  ’eight  clear  days. 
The  temperature  seldom  reaches  freez¬ 
ing-point  during  the  sealing  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  for  Au¬ 
gust — the  warmest  month — does  not  go 
higher  than  47°  F.  These  are  just  the 
conditions  desired  by  the  seals,  and  it 
is  because  they  present  them  so  uni¬ 
formly  that  the  Pribyloff  Islands  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  Commander  Islands 
on  the  western  side,  happen  to  be  the 
most  famous  breeding  grounds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  fur  seal 
cannot  endure  extreme  cold  ;  therefore 
on  the  approach  of  winter  it  takes  its 
long  swims  into  the  Pacific.  It  can¬ 
not  breed  in  the  water ;  therefore  on 
the  approach  of  spring  it  makes  its  way 
northward  again.  The  American  herd, 
for  the  most  part  if  not  exclusively, 
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swims  straight  across  from  the  outlying 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  neighborliood 
of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver 
Islands,  and  on  the  return  trip  skirts 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  re-enters  the 
Behring  Sea  by  way  of  Unalaska.  The 
Russian  herd  winters  in  the  seas  off 
Japan,  and  (save  for  those  that  breed 
on  Robben  Island,  in  the  Sea  of  Ok¬ 
hotsk),  returns  to  the  Commander 
Islands  by  the  way  it  came.  They 
choose  their  summer  homes  for  their 
isolation  and  their  climate.  Sunshine 
and  warmth  are  injurious  to  them. 
They  look  for  a  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy 
place,  and  this  is  what  they  find  with¬ 
out  further  secfking  on  the  two  groups 
of  islands  which  we  have  named  in  the 
Behring  Sea. 

The  United  States  acquired  the 
Pribyloff  group  along  with  the  vast 
province  of  Alaska  in  1868,  and  after 
the  huge  slaughter  by  poachers  in  1869, 
when  over  200,000  animals  were  killed, 
imposed  regulations  designed  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  breed  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington. 
The  latter  aim  has  been  accomplished, 
for  the  revenue  derived  to  date  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid  to 
Russia  for  the  whole  of  the  province. 
But,  in  spite  of  its  best  endeavors, 
America  finds  the  animals  diminishing 
in  number  every  year,  admittedly  as  a 
result  of  the  growth  of  pelagic  sealing 
in  the  Behring  Sea  and  in  the  open 
Pacific.  By  the  terms  of  the  first  lease 
of  the  islands  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  was  permitted  to  kill  one 
hundred  thousand  seals  per  annum. 
The  number  will  appear  large,  but 
there  is  space  for  more  than  3,000,000 
seals  on  the  two  islands,  and  down  to 
1881  they  were  crowded  ;  and,  as  the 
killing  was  limited  (save  for  a  fixed 
number  of  pups  which  served  as  food 
for  the  natives)  to  the  superfluous 
males,  there  was  really  a  fairly  steady 
increase  of  life  on  the  rookeries.  Be¬ 
tween  1881  and  1884  the  number  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  and  then  began  to 
dwindle.  The  extent  to  which  it  has 
fallen  away  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  last  year  only  15,000  males 
were  killed,  and  that  the  average  for 
the  past  six  years  is  no  more  than 
13,500.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
falling-away  to  the  off-shore  sealing  car¬ 


ried  on  by  the  native  tribes  of  Alaska 
and  Washington  Territory  between  the 
months  of  November  and  May.  This 
has  always  been  a  recognized  industry, 
which  can  be  said  to  count  for  nothing  - 
in  the  extermination  question,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
animals  killed  by  the  crude  methods  in 
use.  Besides,  this  branch  has  also  de¬ 
clined  ;  the  seals  seen  are  fewer,  and 
the  take  is  smaller  than  was  the  case 
even  six  years  ago. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decline  on 
the  islands,  and  along  the  north  west 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  pel¬ 
agic  sealing  has  gone  on  flourishing 
from  year  to  year.  This  kind  of  seal¬ 
ing  had  its  actual  beginnings  outside 
the  Behring  Sea  in  1879.  In  that  year 
there  were  two  or  three  schooners  in 
the  trade,  all  engaged  in  the  Pacific 
north  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  In 

1884  there  were  twelve  schooners,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Mary  Ellen,  passed 
into  the  Behring  Sea  to  improve  her 
luck,  which  had  not  been  bad.  In 

1885  there  were  sixteen  pelagic  sealers, 
and  two  of  them  copied  the  example  of 
the  Mary  Ellen  and  followed  the  seals 
past  Unalaska.  In  the  succeeding  sea¬ 
son  the  entire  fleet,  which  had  grown 
to  eighteen  vessels  by  this  time,  spent 
one-half  of  their  time  in  the  open  ocean 
and  the  other  half  in  the  neignborhood 
of  the  seal  islands,  and  some,  at  least, 
of  them  made  raids  upon  the  rookeries, 
and  committed  havoc  among  bulls, 
bachelors,  mothers,  and  pups.  It  takes 
about  four  years  for  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  pelagic  methods  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  between  1881  and  1884 
inclusive,  there  was  no  marked  fluctua¬ 
tion,  either  upward  or  downward,  in 
the  size  of  the  herd.  In  1885,  how¬ 
ever,  the  decrease  was  startling  and  un¬ 
mistakable,  and  for  the  first  time  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  kill  the 
number  of  seals  permitted  in  the  lease. 

So  far  from  recovering  the  lost  ground 
in  the  following  season,  matters  grew 
worse.  They  have  continued  to  grow 
worse  every  year  since.  Meanwhile, 
pelagic  sealing  was  extending.  In  1889 
there  were  twenty-three  vessels ;  in 
1890  there  were  twenty-nine  ;  in  1891 
there  were  fifty  ;  in  1894,  sixty-two  ; 
and  in  1895,  ninety-seven,  of  which 
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sixty-two  were  Canadian  and  thirt}-fi\e 
American. 

When  the  American  Government  re¬ 
leased  the  sealing  on  the  Frib>loff 
Islands  in  1890  to  the  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  the  killing  limit  was 
reduced  from  the  100,000  peimitted  to 
the  first  holders  of  the  base  to  60,000 
for  the  first  season,  and  the  Secictary 
of  the  Treasury  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  reduce  this  limit,  a  discretion, 
during  succeeding  seasons.  Last  year, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  he  found  it 
imperative  to  fix  the  number  at  15,000 
males.  In  the  same  year  the  Canadian 
and  American  schooners  captuied  in 
the  Behring  Sea  44,169  seals,  and  in 
the  open  sea,  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude,  12,122  more,  the 
total  pelagic  catch  being  56,391  seals. 
As  compared  with  the  corrected  figures 
for  the  1894  season,  this  shows  a  net 
falling-e^ff  of  5547  seals,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  poverty  of  the  spring 
catch  along  the  coast.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  killed  in  the  Behring  Sea  alone  was 
larger  by  13,584  (say  40  per  cent.)  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

It  was  in  order  to  provide  some  effec¬ 
tive  check  against  the  threatened  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  whole  race  of  seals 
from  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  and  to  de¬ 
fine  accurately  the  position  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parties  iriterested,  with  a  view  to 
the  cessation  of  disputes  for  the  future, 
that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  met  in 
Paris  in  1893.  After  settling  the  sev¬ 
eral  points  relating  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  Government  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  the  arbitrators  passed  nine 
regulations  for  “  the  proper  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in,  or 
habitually  reverting  to,”  that  sea. 
Among  other  things,  they  established 
a  close  season,  extending  from  May  1 
to  July  31  inclusive,  “  in  the  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  north  of  35 
degrees  of  latitude  and  eastward  of  180 
degrees  of  longitude,  till  it  strikes  the 
water  boundaries  described  in  Article  1 
of  the  treaty  of  1867,  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  made  it 
unlawful  to  use  nets,  firearms,  and  ex- 

{jlosives  in  the  Behiing  Sea,  and  pro- 
libited  the  killing  of  the  seals  at  any 
time  and  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
within  sixty  geographical  miles  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands.  They  further  made 


it  incumbent  upon  the  master  of  a 
sealing  schooner  to  keep  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dale  and  place  of  each  sev¬ 
eral  operation  and  the  number  and  sex 
of  the  seals  captured  during  every  day 
of  the  season. 

So  far  as  they  went,  the  regulations 
were  admirable.  The  arbitrators  could 
not  have  gone  much  fiuther  without 
inflicting  a  death-blow  upon  ptlngic 
sealing.  All  the  same,  they  failed  to 

{)ut  a  check  upon  the  diminution  of  tho 
lerds.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  where  the 
root  of  the  trouble  lies,  if  one  only 
cares  to  see  it.  The  spring  catch  last 
season  was  poor,  as  we  have  stated.  In¬ 
formation  received  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  indicates  that  the  catch  this 
spring  has  been  poorer  still.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  significant,  us  showing  that  the 
excessive  killing  has  begun  to  react 
upon  tho  legalized  marauders  them¬ 
selves  in  that  bianch  in  which  mere 
numbers  tell  for  or  against  success. 
The  increased  catch  in  the  Behiing 
Sea  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  schooners,  and  by  the 
fact  that,  while  they  are  at  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  at  all,  the  mother  seals  must 
leave  the  islands  to  find  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  young.  This  is  the 
most  potent  consideration  of  all.  'J'he 
females  swim  rapidly,  and  they  go  great 
distances  in  the  search  for  food.  They 
are  known  to  travel  as  far  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  breeding  grounds, 
so  that,  generous  as  the  sixty-mile  limit 
appears,  it  is  really  of  no  value  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  suckling  mothers  from  the 
hands  of  the  men  on  the  prowl  for 
them.  No  seal  mother  will  suckle  any 
pup  but  her  own,  and,  as  her  progeny 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  her  alone 
for  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  its 
existence,  it  follows  that  the  mother 
ihust  make  many  excursions  into  the 
water  before  her  pup  is  able  to  look 
after  itself.  The  chances  are  twenty 
to  one  that  on  one  of  these  numerous 
expeditions — it  may  be  on  the  tiist,  or 
it  may  be  on  the  tenth — she  is  speared 
and  killed  by  the  pelagic  hunters.  At 
any  rate,  the  latest  oflicial  returns  show 
that  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the 
American  and  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
Canadian  catch  (the  mean  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  sixty-five  per  cent.)  in  the 
Behring  Sea  last  year  consisted  of  fo- 
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males,  and  that  28,000  seal  pups  weie 
found  dead  from  starvation  last  year  on 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands,  be¬ 
cause  their  mothers  had  been  killed  out¬ 
side  the  sixty- mile  zone.  These  figures, 
serious  though  they  are,  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  total  mortality.  The  loss  after 
killing  in  the  water  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  hunt¬ 
er,  the  proximity  of  the  boat  to  the 
seal,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Say 
that  two  are  lost  for  one  recovered — an 
almost  absurdly  low  estimate— and  you 
come  a  little  nearer  to  an  adequate  no¬ 
tion  of  the  number  killed.  I3ut  even 
all  this  does  not  complete  the  catalogue 
of  the  pelagic  sealers’  delinquencies. 
Last  year  more  than  twelve  thousand 
animals  were  killed  on  the  way  north¬ 
ward.  Three  out  of  five  of  these  were 
gravid  females.  They  were  huri’ying 
to  the  islands  to  deliver  their  young 
when  they  were  caught. 

One  need  not  pursue  all  the  issues 
raised  up  by  considerations  such  as 
these,  and  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  the 
reader’s  intelligence  to  point  out  to 
him  that  this  burning  of  the  candle  at 
both  ends — this  cutting  off  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  present  supply  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  revolting — is 
bound  to  make  a  difference  in  the  total 
of  the  herd.  The  Pribjloff  seals  now 
do  not  exceed  200,000  all  told,  and  four 
Tears  ago,  according  to  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate,  there  were  more  than  double 
that  number.  The  Canadians  point 
triumphantly  to  the  increase  of  the 
pelagic  catch,  in  face  of  the  restrictions, 
as  proof  that  the  herds  are  flourishing 
as  they  never  flourished  before.  They 
quietly  ignore  the  fact  that  it  must  bo 
on  the  breeding  islands  that  the  dimi¬ 
nution  first  shows  itself,  and  that 
chances  of  killing  are  theirs  in  the 
Behring  Sea  which  the  Government 
will  not  permit  on  the  islands.  But 
for  the  fine  haul  of  mother  seals  after 
the  close  time,  the  pelagic  season  of 
1895  would  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
In  two  or  three  years,  provided  the 
Americans  do  not,  in  the  meantime, 
carry  out  their  threat  of  killing  all  the 
seals  on  the  islands,  with  the  idea  of 
ridding  themselves  once  for  all  of  their 
sealing  troubles,  the  falling-off  of  the 
pelagic  catch  ought  to  convince  all 


men  concerned  or  inti  rested  that  the 
breed  is  being  exterminated.  In  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  observer  there 
can  be  no  valid  doubt  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  contention  is  the  right  one.  The 
United  States  are  the  owners  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  from  which  they  have 
derived  a  large  income,  by  the  scale  of 
the  concession  to  kill  seals,  and  by  the 
tax  paid  by  the  Company  on  every  skin 
taken  on  the  islands.  Not  unnaturally 
they  look  with  anger  upon  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  females  by  the  men 
whom  they  regard  as  interlopers.  But 
while  they  do  not  love  the  pelagic  fish¬ 
ers,  they  have  not  been  unwilling  to 
tolerate  them  on  equitable  terms.  The 
trouble  arises  over  the  definition  of  the 
word  equitable.  Not  unnaturally,  again, 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Paris 
award,  because  experience,  which  has 
proved  dear  to  them  and  cheap  to  the 
other  side,  has  shown  it  to  have  failed 
largely  of  its  beneficent  purpose.  They 
are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  dissat¬ 
isfaction.  Thus  in  the  report  for  1895 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  find 
these  remarks  : 

“  The  experience  of  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  during  which  fur  sealing  fishing 
was  conducted  under  the  Paris  award 
regulations,  must  satisfy  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  that  these  regulations  will  not  re¬ 
sult  in  piotecting  the  seal  herd  from 
undue  destruction.  While  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  these  regulations, 
by  establishing  a  closed  season  during 
May,  June,  and  July,  have  somewhat 
retarded  the  destruction,  yet  the  offi¬ 
cial  figures  of  the  catch  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  under  their  operation,  the 
fur  seals  of  the  American  herd  will  be 
exterminated  commercially  within  a 
few  years.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  advocates  at  Paris  insisted  strenu¬ 
ously  that  the  only  practical  regulation 
would  be  one  prohibiting  pelagic  seal¬ 
ing  north  of  the  ihirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude.  This,  however,  would  mean 
the  virtual  extermination  of  the  pelagic 
sealers  themselves,  for  the  animals  rare¬ 
ly  go  as  far  south  as  this  ;  and  a  regu¬ 
lation  to  this  effect  would  result  in  a 
monopoly  to  the  Americans  on  the  one 
side  and  to  the  Russians  on  the  other. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Paris  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  submitted  to  a  new  ex- 
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aminaiion  everj  five  years.  On  this 
basis  the  next  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  will  take  place  in  1898,  unless 
there  be  an  extraordinary  call  in  the 
meantime,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  rearrangement  in  that  year  will  not 
come  too  late.  But  assuming  that  it 
will  not,  some  radical  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  ;  and 
(among  other  departures)  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  either  to  exclude  the  pelagic 
sealers  altogether  from  the  Behring 
Sea,  or  to  extend  the  close  time  and 
enlarge  the  limit,  for  it  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  a  sixty-mile 
radius  is  totally  inadequate  to  protect 
the  females,  and,  consequently,  their 
young. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  American  rule  on  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  down  to  1890,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  friends  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  now  to  maintain  the  breed 
and  to  nullify,  if  they  may,  the  inimical 
influences  at  work.  Raids  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  rovers  were  rather  numerous  at 
one  time.  There  was  undoubtedly 
much  over-driving.  There  were  stam¬ 
pedes  upon  the  rookeries  occasioned  by 
efforts  to  secure  “  drives”  too  close  to 
their  borders,  or  by  carelessness  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  which  led  to  the  trampling 
to  death  of  many  pups  and  to  the 
premature  departure  of  many  adults. 
Then  something  like  7  per  cent,  of  the 
unweaned  pups  were  killed  for  food — 
and  let  it  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that 
seal  meat  is  not  to  be  despised  provided 
you  do  not  get  a  satiety  of  it.  In  1891, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  killable  limit  was 
reduced.  In  regard  to  this  year,  it  may 
be  remarked — as  showing  how  the  rook¬ 
eries  had  become  depleted  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  pelagic  sealers,  added  to 
the  limit  until  then  in  force  on  the 
island— that  the  catch  was  only  21,238, 
and  that  60,000  could  not  have  been 
obtained  even  had  the  time  for  killing 
been  unrestricted. 

The  regulations  now  in  force  are 
very  strict.  No  females  whatever  may 
be  killed,  the  killable  class  consisting 
of  the  bachelors  which  congregate  on 
the  “hauling”  grounds,  and  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  approaching  the  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
older  bulls,  who  are  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  for  all  purposes.  There  is  no 


disturbance  of  the  feeding  seals,  and 
not  a  single  fiiearm  is  permitted  to  be 
used  between  the  day  on  which  the  tirst 
seal  arrives  and  the  day  on  which  the 
last  seal  departs.  Government  agents 
supervise  the  killing.  The  natives, 
who  are  the  only  individuals  who  drive 
or  handle  the  seals,  start  out  between 
two  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
drive  inland  a  small  herd  of  bachelors. 
They  move  slowly  enough — a  mile  in 
three  hours— to  prevent  the  animals 
from  becoming  overheated  and  their 
fur  froqi  becoming  spoiled.  On  the 
killing  grounds  they  divide  the  seals, 
which  are  very  docile  beasts,  into 
groups — or,  as  their  phrase  is,  “  pods” 
— of  twenty  or  thirty,  select  a  given 
number  of  three  or  four  year  animals, 
and  kill  them  with  clubs.  The  remain¬ 
der  wander  back  to  the  water  again.  A 
bachelor  seal  invariably  returns  to  the 
hauling  ground  he  came  from,  and  that 
particular  ground  is  left  unmolested  for 
seven  or  eight  days  in  order  that  he 
may  recuperate.  After  the  skins  have 
been  removed,  the  Government  agent 
counts  them.  They  are  salted  and 
packed  in  “  kenches”  in  the  salt  houses 
near  by,  and  the  natives  eat  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  remain¬ 
der  to  rot.  They  are  tremendous  eaters 
of  seal-meat,  but  obviously  the  three 
hundred  who  inhabit  the  two  islands 
are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  consuming 
all  the  flesh  of  all  the  animals  killed.  It 
may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  season  the  odor  from  the 
rotting  carcasses  is  very  pungent,  and 
far  from  pleasing.  Strange  to  say, 
there  is  never  any  outbreak  of  fever 
among  the  natives,  who  for  the  rest  are 
looked  after  by  the  Americans  as  they 
never  were  by  the  Russians.  When  the 
former  came  they  found  these  Aleuts 
wretchedly  destitute.  They  lived  in 
semi-subterranean  huts  built  of  turf 
and  such  pieces  of  driftwood  and  whale¬ 
bone  as  had  been  washed  up  on  the 
beach.  The  Russian  Fur  Company 
supplied  them  with  next  to  nothing, 
and  they  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon 
seal-meat.  There  being  no  natural  fuel 
supplies  on  the  islands,  they  kept  them¬ 
selves  warm  by  crowding  together  in 
their  turf  houses  and  by  covering  them¬ 
selves  with  the  grasses  that  grow  on  the 
higher  reaches.  The  lease  to  the  Alas- 
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ka  Commercial  Company  stipulated  for 
the  animal  supply  by  the  Company  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Paul  and  St. 
George  of  25,000  diied  salmon,  sixty 
cords  of  wood,  and  asuflicient  quantity 
of  salt  and  preserved  meats  ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  on  each  island 
during  at  least  eight  months  of  the 
year  ;  and  for  the  exclusion  of  all  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  and  spirituous  liquors  from 
the  trade  with  the  natives.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were  faithfully  carried  out. 
More  than  that,  the  Company  provided 
decent  wooden  houses  rent  and  repair 
free  ;  erected  churches  ;  established 
stores  at  which  goods  were  sold  about 
as  cheaply  as  they  could  be  procured  in 
San  Francisco  ;  provided  medical  at¬ 
tendance  and  medicines  gratis,  and 
even  founded  and  maintained  a  savings 
bank.  Under  the  new  lease,  eighty 
tons  of  coal  have  been  substituted  for 
the  sixty  cords  of  wood  ;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  decides  what  shall  be 
the  quantity  of  provisions  distributed 
gratuitously  every  year  ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  obligations,  the 
Company  is  compelled  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  for 
widows  and  children. 

The  hunters  have  a  fixed  nomencla¬ 
ture  to  designate  the  several  motions 
and  attitudes  of  the  seals  in  the  water. 
When  an  animal  is  “  finning”  it  is 
lying  on  its  back  gently  moving  its  flip¬ 
pers  ;  when  ”  breeching”  it  is  leaping 
out  of  the  water  as  a  dolphin  does  ; 
when  “  travelling”  or  ”  feeding”  it  is 
moving  along  at  a  good  rate.  A 
”  sleeping”  seal,  again,  lies  on  its  back 
on  the  surface  with  only  its  nose  and 
the  tips  of  its  hiud  flippers  protruding 
above  the  waves.  ‘‘  Rolling”  is  an 
equally  expressive  phrase  ;  it  is  applied 
to  an  animal  that  is  lazily  engaged  in 
rolling  over  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  any  one  of  these  positions 
the  seal  offers  a  fair  mark  for  the 
Winchester  rifle  or  the  shot  gun  (load¬ 
ed  wiih  buckshot)  of  the  white  hunter 
in  the  open  waters  of  the  North  Pacific, 
and  sometimes,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
in  the  Behring  Sea  itself.  The  Indian 
uses  a  spear  when  hunting  from  his 
canoe  along  the  coast,  and,  as  the  spear 
is  attached  to  a  stout  line,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  losses  by  sinking  is  infinitesimal. 
When  he  is  engaged  on  a  schooner  he 


still  prefers  his  own  weapon.  lie  leaves 
firearms  to  the  less  expert  white  man, 
who  cannot  handle  a  spear  with  deadly 
effect,  and  who  any  way  feels  more  at 
home  with  a  “  shooting  iron”  in  his 
hands.  The  heavy  loss  by  sinking  that 
goes  along  with  the  use  of  a  rifle  is 
easily  explained.  The  shot  is  fired  at 
a  distance  ranging  usually  from  thirty 
up  to  one  hundred  yards,  from  a  boat 
which  is  being  tossed  about  by  choppy 
waves.  If  the  seal  be  wounded  it  takes 
a  big  di\e  and  has  a  ^ood  chance  of  es¬ 
cape  provided  there  is  not  a  cordon  of 
boats  on  the  watch  for  its  reappearance. 
In  the  end  it  may  die,  or  it  may  recover 
and  find  its  way  to  the  Pribyloff  or  the 
Commander  Islands  somewhat  later  in 
the  season  than  had  been  its  original 
intention.  Maimed  and  limping  ani¬ 
mals  are  always  to  be  seen  on  the 
islands,  and  buckshot  is  constantly 
being  picked  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
male  seals  killed  by  the  Company. 
Should  the  seal  be  killed  it  sinks,  and 
if  the  shot  which  despatched  it  has 
been  fired  from  a  distance  of  fifty  yards 
or  more  the  carcass  has  probably  dis¬ 
appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  any  gaff 
long  before  the  boat  reaches  the  spot. 
No  boat  goes  out  without  a  gaff  six  feet 
long  ;  but  distance  from  the  seal,  the 
skill  of  the  hunter  in  marking  the  ex¬ 
act  place,  and  the  condition  and  color 
of  the  water  are  all  elements  which 
count  in  the  recovery  or  the  loss  of  the 
animal.  There  is  no  superfluity  of  sen¬ 
timent  about  the  hunter.  He  cannot 
tell  the  sex  of  the  creature  that  bobs 
up  suddenly  out  of  the  water.  If  he 
could  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
him.  Female  or  male,  his  business  is 
to  capture  as  many  as  he  can  in  the 
time  at  his  disposal.  For  his  outlay  is 
heavy  ;  the  expenses  of  the  trip  are 
cumulative,  whether  his  catch  be  large 
or  small  ;  and  he  reckons  there  is  no 
room  for  mercy — if  such  a  thought 
ever  enters  his  head  at  all — with  so 
many  other  fellows  further  on  to  snap 
up  what  he  allows  to  pass,  and  with 
such  heavy  drawbacks  upon  his  profits. 
Be  he  Canadian  or  be  he  American,  he 
has  nothing  but  abuse  for  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  compel  him  to  respect  the 
close  season,  and  to  slop  outside  the 
sixty-mile  zone  after  he  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  Unalaska  on  the  way 
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north.  We  suppose  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  pursuing  his  advantages. 
He  is  acting  within  his  rights,  and 
should  he  choose  to  go  bejond  them  he 
takes  the  risk  of  the  conbscation  of  his 
catch  and  even  his  vessel.  What  is 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  the  seals  is  a 
partial  withdrawal  of  these  rights. 

The  owners  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
have  a  grievance  of  a  very  genuine  kind 
against  Great  Britain.  It  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  arbitrators  that  in 
the  Behring  Sea  no  risks  from  the  car¬ 
rying  of  firearms  should  betaken.  The 
pelagic  sealers  being  the  men  they  are, 
the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent  them 
from  usiug  their  weapons  is  by  sealing 
them  up  during  the  ‘ime  they  are  in 
the  waters  where  the  employment  of 
such  weapons  is  prohibited.  In  1894 
the  two  Governments  agreed  that  all 
vessels  before  entering  the  Behring  Sea 
should  have  their  arms  under  seal.  As 
the  number  of  seals  taken  in  the  open 
ocean — all  or  nearly  all  with  rifles — was 
duly  registered  at  the  time  the  vessel 
left  Unalaska,  or  one  of  the  ports  of 
Japan  or  British  Columbia  or  the 
United  States,  a  double  safeguard  was 
provided.  Last  year,  however,  the 
British  Government  refused  to  renew 
the  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  in  practice  worked  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  British  sealers.  There  is 
now  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
the  sealers  who  have  come  north,  after 
killing  as  many  seals  as  they  can  on  the 
eastern  or  western  sides  of  the  ocean 
(only  a  clever  expert  can  tell  an  Asiatic 
from  an  Alaska  skin),  from  using  their 
guns  from  August  onward  in  the  Behr¬ 
ing  Sea,  provided  the  revenue  cutters 
are  not  about,  and  evading  detection  by 
swearing  that  the  skins  found  in  their 
holds  were  all  shot  in  the  open  ocean. 
The  opportunities  are  numerous  and 
tempting.  There  are  only  seven  ves¬ 
sels — six  American  and  one  English — 
to  patrol  the  waters  surrounding  the 
islands.  To  be  sure,  the  detection  of 
only  four  law-breakers  out  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  eight  examinations 
made  last  season  by  the  American  reve¬ 
nue  cutters  seems  to  tell  in  favor  of  the 
honesty  of  the  pelagic  sealers’  meth¬ 
ods  ;  but  you  cannot  argue  on  this 
basis.  Nature  herself  is  in  league  with 
the  men  on  the  schooners  ;  for,  though 


the  perpetual  fogs,  mists,  and  diizzling 
rains  screen  the  revenue  cutters  from 
the  gaze  of  the  marauders,  the  latter 
are  twelve  times  more  numerous,  and, 
while  the  thick  weather  screens  them 
as  well,  it  also  deadens  the  report  of 
their  guns.  One  does  not  care  to  say 
that  guns  are  generally  in  use  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  but  it  is  indubitable  that 
they  sometimes  are  ;  and  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  restriction— the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  restriction  whatever  save 
the  honor  of  the  sealers,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  sufficient — affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ‘very  natural  grumbling  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  for  un¬ 
pleasant  observations  bearing  upon 
British  selfishness  and  unfairness. 

The  American  dissatisfaction  on  this 
score,  and  more  especially  on  the  score 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  seals,  is  reflected 
in  a  Bill  which  is  now  awaiting  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  This  Bill 
proposes  that  an  international  commis¬ 
sion,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  llus- 
sia,  and  Japan,  as  the  four  nations  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  measures  to  prevent 
the  threatened  extermination  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  seals.  Failing  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  a  commission,  it  is 
further  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  be  authorized  to  take  and 
kill  every  fur  seal  found  on  the  islands, 
and  to  sell  the  skins  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  'Phis  is  a  very  extreme  and  very 
effectual  solution  of  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  one  may  not  unreasonably 
doubt  wholher  the  measure  will  become 
law.  It  is  too  drastic  a  remedy,  and 
the  wisdom  of  it  is  not  altogether  ap¬ 
parent.  A  Bill  of  somewhat  similar 
scope  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  but  was 
dropped  because  of  the  pressure  of 
more  urgent  affairs.  The  Behring  Sea 
question  is  one  on  which  all  classes  of 
Americans  feel  keenly.  Waiving,  there¬ 
fore,  the  rather  remote  supposition  that 
they  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  the  inference  is  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislators  would  rather 
allow  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  to  die  a  natural  death,  if  it  is  to 
die  at  all.  By  killing  off  the  seals  in  a 
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fit  of  pique,  the  Americans  would  lose 
much  and  gain  nothing  in  return. 
But,  though  they  entered  into  a  spe¬ 
cific  agreement  in  order  to  give  the 
Paris  regulations  a  thorough  trial,  they 
are  entitled  to  secure  a  modification  of 
that  agreement  before  the  expiry  of  five 
years  if  they  can  show  good  cause. 

A  dispassionate  view  of  the  two  gears’ 
operation  of  the  regulations  shows  that 
they  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  pelagic  sealers,  and  to  the  disadvan¬ 


tage  of  the  rookeries,  which  are  becom¬ 
ing  depleted  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  If 
it  is— and  surely  it  is — worth  while 
saving  the  race  from  destruction,  then 
the  one  rational  conclusion  is  that 
something  should  be  done  promptly  to 
save  it.  It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
our  Government  has  decided  to  despatch 
a  party  of  naturalists  to  Behring  Sea  to 
study  the  question. — Gentleman's  Mag¬ 
azine. 


TRAFALGAR  FROM  THE  SPANISH  SIDE:  AN  ANNIVERSARY 

STUDY. 

BY  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805. 


If  there  be  one  thing  whereon,  more 
than  on  any  other  of  our  characteris¬ 
tics,  we  Englishmen  pride  ourselves,  it 
is  our  superioiity  to  legal  prejudice. 
We  hold  every  man  innocent  until,  by 
process  of  law,  he  be  proved  to  bo 
guilty  :  we  treat  with  equal  impartial¬ 
ity  the  nati\o  and  the  alien  litigant ; 
we  are  ready  in  our  courts  to  hear  all 
sides,  and  we  despise  any  judgment 
based  only  upon  ex  evidence. 

But  if,  in  our  law  courts,  we  treat  the 
foreigner  as  the  Briton’s  equal,  we  do  it, 
not  because  we  really  believe  him  to  be 
so,  but  because  we  desire  to  demonstrate 
the  purity  and  scrupulous  fairness  of 
our  justice.  In  truth,  wo  do  not  care 
what  ha[)pens  to  the  foreigner.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  probably  too  bad  for  him.  But 
we  do  care  what  happens  to  our  own 
reputation. 

Outside  the  law  courts  we  are  less 
fettered.  There  the  foreigner  is  a  per¬ 
son  whose  words  and  opinions,  though 
received,  perhaps,  with  conventional 
politeness,  really  count  for  absolutely 
nought.  Thank  heaven,  it  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  with  us  a  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  Briton  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
better  creature  than  any  other  man  on 
earth.  This  is  why  we  are  generally 
content  to  look  at  our  history  and  prog¬ 
ress  from  our  own  point  of  view  only. 
We  do  not  often  deign  to  admit  for¬ 
eigners  to  the  honor  of  assisting  us  in 
the  formatiim  of  our  national  verdict 


upon  any  subject  that  touches  our  in¬ 
terests.  The  researches  of  a  Dnro  may 
have  helped  to  modify  the  conclusions 
of  a  few  bookworms  concerning  certain 
episodes  in  the  pi’oceedings  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada  ;  but,  happily,  they  have 
not  influenced  our  school-books,  our 
cheap  histories,  and  our  popular  opin¬ 
ion.  We  rightly  turn  up  our  insular 
noses  at  a  French,  a  German,  or  a  Bel¬ 
gian  version  of  the  story  of  Waterloo. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Belgians 
were  present  at  the  battle,  and  that 
they  participated  in  some  of  its  inci¬ 
dents  ;  but,  even  so,  what  value,  we 
want  to  know,  can  possibly  attach  to 
the  evidence  of  persons  of  such  inferior 
mental  calibre,  such  very  un-English 
habits  of  thought,  and  such  notorious 
untrustworthiness  ? 

There  is  another,  but  subsidiary,  rea¬ 
son  why  we  do  not  commonly  suffer 
foreign  conclusions  to  influence  British 
verdicts.  People  upon  whose  flag  the 
sun  never  sets  need  not  be  great  lin¬ 
guists,  and  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
that  the  majority  of  foreigners  who 
have  rashly  ventured  to  deal  with  affairs 
that  in  any  way  concern  us  have  fool¬ 
ishly  elected  to  write  in  language  which 
most  self-respecting  Britons  do  not  con¬ 
descend  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  we  should  either  ad¬ 
mit  any  foreigner  to  be  worthy  of  the 
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slightest  credence,  or  incommode  our¬ 
selves  to  the  extent  of  learning  foreign 
languages  and  reading  foreign  books. 
I  do,  however,  incline  to  think  that  oc¬ 
casionally  we  may  find  it  amusing — 
though  some  believe  that  we  can  derive 
no  useful  instroction  or  suggestion  from 
foreign  sources— to  glance  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  some  of  the  great  events  of  our 
history  through  alien  glasses ;  and 
therefore  I  make  bold,  at  this  season, 
when  the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar  is 
again  upon  us,  to  offer  to  the  reader  a 
view  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  events 
following  upon  it,  as  witnessed  by 
Spanish  eyes  from  Spanish  ships. 
Since  this  view  does  not,  wonderful  to 
relate,  clash  to  any  considerable  extent 
with  accepted  British  conclusions  on 
main  points,  and  is  supplementary 
rather  than  contradictory  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  I  need  not,  perhaps,  apologize 
for  giving  it.  If  I  had  before  me  some 
arrogant  German  contention  to  the 
effect  that  Blflcher  had  a  large  share  in 
the  winning  of  Waterloo,  or  some  gas¬ 
conading  French  claim  to  the  effect 
that  Bridport's  action  was  not  a  great 
British  victory,  it  would  naturally  be 
my  duty  to  suppress  it  as  being  insult¬ 
ing  as  well  as  antecedently  ridiculous. 
But  this  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  published  in  an  offensive 
way.  Much  of  it  is  really  history,  for 
it  is  based  upon  historical  documents  ; 
but  it  appears  in  the  less  pretentious 
guise  of  romance,  the  Spanish  author, 
Don  Perez  Galdos,  having,  I  suspect, 
the  delicacy  to  perceive  that  it  would 
be  presumption  on  the  part  of  any 
Spaniard  to  give  to  the  world  a  set  ac¬ 
count  of  Trafalgar,  after  Englishmen 
have  described  the  victory. 

The  supposed  narrator  of  the  story 
of  the  battle  in  Don  Perez  Galdos’s 
book'^is  one  Gabriel,  in  1805  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  in  the  service  of  Don  Alonso 
Gutierrez  de  Cisninga,  a  retired  captain 
in  the  Spanish  Navy.  De  Cisninga, 
as  the  day  of  the  fight  approaches, 
goes  on  board  the  Santisima  Trini¬ 
dad,  at  Cadiz,  as  a  volunteer,  and  takes 
his  servant  with  him.  Gabriel,  both 
before  and  after  sailing,  keeps  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  sees  and  hears 
much. 

It  should  be  premised  that,  on  Au¬ 
gust  21, 1805,  Villeneuve  had  taken  his 


fleet  into  Cadiz,  and  had  brought  up 
the  number  of  the  allied  sail  of  the  line 
there  assembled  to  35.  On  that  day, 
Collingwood,  who  was  watching  the 
port,  had  but  four  sail  of  the  line  with 
him.  On  the  22d,  this  force  had  been 
doubled  by  the  arrival  of  Bickerton’s 
squadron  of  four  ships  :  but  the  observ¬ 
ing  fleet  had  remained  very  small  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  yet  Villeneuve 
had  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  and  attempt 
to  destroy  it. 

Writing  of  the  situation  in  the  early 
days  of  October,  Gabriel  says  :  “  There 
is  much  talk  about  our  naval  officers 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  French  ad¬ 
miral.  His  fear  of  the  English  is  so 
great  that  in  August,  although  the  al¬ 
lied  fleet  was  alreadv  assembled,  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  attack  Col- 
lingwood’s  little  squadron  that  was 
cruising  in  the  offing.  .  .  .  Our  offi¬ 
cers  are  beside  themselves  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  serve  under  the  orders  of 
such  a  man.  Gravina”  (the  senior 
Spanish  flag-officer)  “  went  to  Madrid 
to  consult  on  the  subject  with  Godoy, 
and  to  inform  him  that  we  are  doomed 
to  a  great  disaster  unless  another  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  be  appointed.  But 
the  Minister,  as  usual,  confined  him¬ 
self  to  words,  the  fact  being  that  he 
dares  not  act  upon  any  decision  of  his 
own.  .  .  .  Only  fancy,  when  Ville- 
neuve’s  ships  arrived  (liey  had  neither 
food  nor  stores,  and  the  people  in  the 
arsenal  would  give  them  nothing. 
Villeneuve  hastened  to  Madrid  ;  and 
as  Godoy  dances  only  to  the  piping  of 
M.  de  Bernouville,  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador,  he  naturally  ordered  that  the 
French  should  be  given  what  they  need¬ 
ed.  Yet  still  they  obtained  nothing. 
The  directors  of  the  Arsenal  and  of  the 
Ordnance  declared  that  thev  would  not 
hand  over  anything  unless  Villeneuve 
paid  for  it  at  once  in  honest  cash  down, 
and  every  one  thought  that  that  was 
an  excellent  attitude  to  take  up.  Other¬ 
wise  these  gentry  would  have  no  trouble 
in  depriving  us  of  the  little  that  re¬ 
mains  to  us.’ 

The  jealousy  and  bickerings  between 
the  allies,  instead  of  decreasing  as 
the  hour  for  action  approached,  grew 
worse.  The  Spanish  party  desired  to 
see  Don  Federico  Gravina,  a  tried  vet¬ 
eran,  or,  still  better,  DonOosme  Chur- 
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Iruca,  the  most  scientific  and  energetic  changed  with  Magon  seme  rather  en- 
officer  in  the  service,  placed  at  the  head  ergetic  expressions,  which  would  have 
of  the  combined  fleets.  Here  is  Ga-  led  to  a  challenge  if  the  others  had  not 
briel’s  portrait  of  Churruca,  who,  a  lit-  glossed  over  the  affair.  Our  opposition 
[  tie  later,  fell  gallantly  in  the /S'a/i  did  not  please  Villeneuve,  and  he  let 

j  ^epoinuceno  :  “  He  was  a  man  of  about  his  tongue  run  loose,  but  Gravina  knew 

I  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  his  face  was  how  to  suitably  answer  him.  It  was 

I  handsome,  its  expression  was  sad  ;  it  strange  to  find  these  gentlemen  willing 

I  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  and  not  to  put  to  sea  in  search  of  the  enemy, 

'  feel  sympathy  for  him.  His  thick,  fair  seeing  that,  not  long  before,  when  there 

[  hair  was  carelessly  gathered  into  a  great  had  been  every  chance  of  victory  off 

knot,  and  thickly  powdered,  as  was  then  Cape  Finisterre.  they  had  left  us  in  the 

the  fashion.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  lurch.  There  were  also  other  points 

I  blue  in  color  ;  his  nose  was  delicately  concerning  which  the  Council  was  not 

shaped,  of  good  form,  and  rather  long,  united.  My  view  was  that,  the  season 

His  pointed  chin  increased  the  melan-  being  advanced,  we  could  best  lake  ad- 

f  choly  of  his  oval  countenance,  which  vantage  of  our  position  if  we  remained 

indicated  gentleness  rather  than  en-  at  anchor  in  the  Bay,  for  we  should 

i  ergy.  This  noble  exterior  was  iin-  then  have  to  be  blockaded,  and  the 

proved  by  a  peifect  figure,  and  by  a  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  a 

distinguished  courtesy  such  as  in  these  blockade,  especially  if  he  also  attempt- 

L  days,  when  the  canons  of  politeness  are  ed  to  blockade  Toulon  and  Cartagena. 

I  so  confused,  one  can  form  no  idea  of.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  English 

It  His  body  was  not  of  powerful  build.  Navy  was  better  than  ours,  not  only  as 

|j  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  ill  health.  He  regards  armament,  but  also  as  regards 

rather  resembled  a  man  of  learning  constiuction  of  vessels,  and,  above  all, 

than  a  soldier  ;  and  his  high  forehead,  in  the  matter  of  unity  of  methods  and 

behind  which  deep  and  lofty  thoughts  aims.  VVe  had  no  good  seamen  on 

I  lay  hidden,  struck  one  as  little  suited  board  ;  we  had  bad  guns,  and,  finally, 

to  affront  the  rude  shocks  of  battle,  we  had  an  Admiral  who  inspired  no 

And  yet,  as  I  discovered  later,  this  confidence  in  any  of  us,  so  that  wo 

man’s  courage  was  in  no  wise  inferior  could  anticipate  success  |only  if  we  re- 

to  his  intelligence.  He  was  Churruca.  •  mained  on  the  defensive  in  the  Bay. 
The  hero’s  uniform,  without  being  ex-  But  we  shall  have  to  do  as  w'e  are  told, 

actly  threadbare,  betrayed  that  it  had  and  hand  over  our  ships  and  men  to 

seen  many  a  year’s  honorable  service,  the  discretion  of  the  French.’  ” 

I  I  afterward  learned  from  his  conversa-  Gabriel  and  his  master  went  on  board 
tion  that  the  Government  owed  him  the  Santisima  Trinidad  early  in  tho 

nine  years’  pay  ....  ‘  The  French  morning  of  October  18,  the  day  before 

Admiral,’  said  Churruca,  ‘  docs  not  the  sailing  of  the  allied  fleets.  This 

know  what  decision  to  come  to,  and  yet  vessel,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  pow- 

craves  to  do  something  that  will  cast  a  erful  of  her  age,  had  four  complete 

veil  over  his  past  mistakes.  He  wants  decks  of  guns.  She  had  been  con¬ 
us  to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  Eng-  structed  in  1769,  four  years  later  than 

lish.  On  Octobers  he  wrote  to  Gravina  the  Victory,  of  wood  cut  in  Cuba,  and 

to  the  effect  that  he  desired  to  hold  a  her  length  on  the  gun  deck  was  220 

council  of  war  on  board  the  Buceu'  feet ;  her  beam,  58  feet ;  and  her 

taure.  Gravina  attended,  and  took  depUi,  from  keel  to  upper  deck,  48 

with  him  Vice-Admiral  Alava,  Com-  feet.  When  first  built,  she  had  ports 
modores  Escafio  and  Cisneros,  Rear-  for  116  guns  only  ;  but  she  had  been 

Admiral  Galiano,  and  myself.  From  repaired  and  added  to  in  1795,  and  the 

I  the  French  fleet  there  were  present  number  had  then  been  increased  to 

Admirals  Dumanoir  and  Magon,  and  130.  In  1805,  this  colossus  carried  no 

Captains  Cosmao,  Maistral,  La  Ville-  fewer  than  140  guns.  She  was  then 

gris,  and  Prigny.  When  Villeneuve  commanded  by  Captain  Don  Francisco 

j  declared  his  intention  to  go  out,  several  Xavier  de  Uriarte,  and  flew  the  flag  of 

!  Spaniards  opposed  it.  The  discussion  Rear-Admiral  Don  Baltasar  Hidalgo  de 

j  was  lively  and  warm,  and  Galiano  ex-  Cisneros.  Her  crew,  of  1115  men,  was. 
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says  Gabriel,  “  Composed,  half  of  good 
seamen,  and  half  of  pressed  people  of 
bad  character,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  service.”  Villencnve — ”  Monsieur 
Oorneta,”  as  the  Spaniards  nicknamed 
him— was  in  the  Bucentanre,  80  ;  Gra¬ 
ving,  second  in  command,  was  in  the 
Principe  de  Asturias,  112  ;  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Alava  was  in  the  Santa  Ana, 
112  ;  and  the  Rtar- Admirals  Dumanoir 
and  Magou  were  in  the  Formidable, 
80,  and  Algesiras,  74,  respectively. 
Rear-Admiral  Escano  accompanied  Gra- 
vina,  apparently  as  Chief  of  Staff,  or 
Captain  of  the  Fleet.  The  allied  line 
consisted  of  33  sail,  made  up  of  one  of 
140,  two  of  112,  one  of  100,  six  of  80, 
22  of  74,  and  one  of  64  guns.  With 
the  fleet  were  five  frigates  and  two 
brigs.  Outside  was  Nelson — the  Span¬ 
iards  called  him  “  El  Senorito” — with 
27  sail  of  the  line,  made  up  of  three 
of  100,  four  of  08,  one  of  80,  sixteen  of 
74,  and  three  of  64  guns  ;  and  with 
this  fleet  were  four  frigates,  one  schoon¬ 
er,  and  one  cutter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
whole  Franco-Spanish  armada  was  fair¬ 
ly  on  its  way  toward  the  Strait  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  making,  however,  slow  progress, 
there  being  thick  weather,  and  a  SSW. 
wind.  Villeneuve  had  previously  in¬ 
structed  his  captains  that,  if  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  should  be  discovered  to  lee¬ 
ward,  the  allied  line  was  to  bear  down 
upon  it  together  ;  while,  if  the  British 
fleet  should  be  discovered  to  windward, 
the  allies,  in  close  line  of  battle,  were 
to  await  the  attack.  In  issuing  his 
directions,  the  French  Admiral  betrayed 
a  certain  degree  of  prescience.  “  The 
enemy,”  he  said,  “  will  not  content 
himself  with  forming  a  line  of  battle 
parallel  with  our  line,  and  so  engaging 
us  with  his  guns.  ...  He  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  jeopardize  our  rear.  He  will 
pass  through  our  line,  and  will  endeav¬ 
or  to  surround  and  reduce,  with  groups 
of  his  own  vessels,  such  of  our  ships  as 
ho  may  succeed  iu  cutting  off.  ”  But 
although  Villeneuve  thus  foresaw  more 
or  less  vaguely  what  was  in  store  for 
him,  he  took  no  measures  for  con¬ 
founding  the  tactics  which,  he  antici¬ 
pated,  would  be  employed  against  him. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  20lh,  he  formed 
his  fleet  into  five  divisions,  viz.,  the 
van,  the  centre,  the  rear,  and  two  re- 
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serve  divisions.  How  these  were  dis¬ 
posed  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  on 
the  following  day  will  be  shown  pres¬ 
ently.  Gabrielle  says  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  was  not  very  readily  assumed, 
owing  to  the  rate  of  sailing  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  varying  considerably,  and  to  the 
ships  not  being  accustomed  to  manoeu¬ 
vre  together.  Soon  afterward,  a  French 
frigate  reported  the  British  fleet  to  be 
in  sight ;  whereupon  the  allies,  on  the 
port  tack,  cleared  for  action,  and,  at 
about  5  P.M.,  tacked  and  stood  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Strait.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  combined  fleet  wore,  and  stood 
to  the  north-west.  Gabriel  was  sta¬ 
tioned  near  a  hatchway,  in  a  line  with 
a  number  of  seamen  and  boys,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  passing  up  sacks  of  sand  from 
the  hold.  ”  I  was  astonished,”  he 
says,  “  when  I  saw  them  emptying  the 
sacks  and  spreading  the  sand  over  the 
decks.  .  .  .  To  satisfy  my  curiosity, 

I  asked  a  ship’s  boy  who  stood  next  me, 
why  this  was  done.  ‘  It  is  because  of 
the  blood,’  he  replied.  ‘  Because  of  the 
blood  ?  ’  I  repeated  ;  and  I  could  not 
restrain  my  terror.  I  gazed  at  the 
sand,  and  at  the  seamen,  who  were 
chattering  as  they  pursued  their  horri¬ 
ble  work  ;  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  my¬ 
self  to  be  a  coward.  But  soon  my  ex¬ 
cited  imagination  drove  away  fear,  and 
I  thought  only  of  victory.  .  .  .”  The 
ammunition  was  passed  up  from  below 
as  the  sand  had  been,  and  the  guns 
were  cast  loose. 

Before  daylight,  on  October  21,  Ville¬ 
neuve  discovered  that  the  British,  not 
very  inferior  in  force  to  his  own  fleet, 
were  to  windward  and  not  to  leeward. 
He  therefore  ordered  all  his  divisions 
to  form  a  close  line  of  battle  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack  upon  the  most  leewardly 
division,  and  to  steer  south  west.  After 
daybreak,  at  about  8.30  a.m.,  the 
French  Admiral,  perceiving  an  action 
to  be  inevitable,  signalled  his  ships  to 
wear  together  and  form  close  line  on 
the  port  tack,  so  as  to  bring  Cadiz  on 
his  lee  bow,  and  to  facilitate  his  escape 
thither.  Previous  to  this.  Nelson  had 
formed  his  order  of  sailing  in  two  col¬ 
umns,  and  had  ordered  the  columns  to 
bear  up.  The  Franco  Spanish  line, 
owing  to  light  winds,  unequal  rates  of  . 
sailing,  the  heavy  swell,  and  the  inex¬ 
perience  or  incompetence  of  some  of 
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the  captains,  was  badly  formed,  and  at  mated  them.  Yet  the  battle  made 
about  11.40  A.M.,  when  Nelson  sent  up  them  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  and,  in 
his  well-known  signal,  the  position  was  spite  of  the  very  different  reasons  which 
somewhat  as  shown  in  the  following  had  brought  these  men  together,  I  be- 
diagram.  lieve  that  in  the  exalted  moments  pre- 

From  this  point  Gabriel’s  experi-  ceding  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  every 
ences  and  impressions,  all  founded  upon  soul  on  board  thought  of  his  God.  As 
public  and  private  Spanish  accounts  of  for  me,  I  was  never  in  my  life  so  ex¬ 
eye-witnesses,  become  more  interesting,  cited  as  I  was  then.  Though  I  was 
“  Among  the  soldiers,”  he  says,  “I  saw  but  young,  I  was  able  to  comprehend 
many  who  were  seasick  and  who  were  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion.  .  .  . 
clinging  to  the  bulwarks  to  prevent  So  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart  was  the 
themselves  from  falling.  It  is  true  conviction  of  approaching  victory  that 
there  were  also  some  energetic  fellows,  I  felt  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  Eng- 
especially  among  the  volunteers  ;  but  lish.  I  marvelled  to  see  them  coming 
the  majority  were  conscripts,  who  with  such  boldness  to  a  certain  death, 
obeyed  only  because  they  were  obliged  ...  A  sudden  thunder  shook  all  my 
to ;  and  I  am  sure,  moreover,  that  not  dreams  asunder.  The  first  shot  had 
a  single  spark  of  patriotic  feeling  ani-  been  6red. 


Van. 

I  (Dumanoir.) 

J 


Centre. 

(Villeneuve 
and  Cisneros.) 


Rear. 

(Alava.) 


Reserve. 

(Magon.) 


Reserve. 

(Qravina.) 


This  formation  does  not  exactly  agree  with  that  given  in  English  histories  of  the  battle. 
James  says  that  the  Pnndpe  deAstunaa  was  the  rearmost  ship  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  that 
the  Santtaima  Trinidad  was  second  ahead,  and  not  next  ahead,  of  the  Bucentaure. 


Rest  of 
Nelson’s 
Column. 


Rest  of 
Collingwood’s 
Column. 
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to  3  S 

>-• «  so  5  -1  ST 
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o  3, 


oo'ai 
3  B 


-\-Neptuno  (8.) 

-{-Scipion  (F.) 

+l{ayo  (S.) 

-^-Formidable  (F.) 

•\-Duguay  Trouin  (F.) 
-\-Mont  Blanc  (F.) 

-^8an  Franeiaco  de  Asia  (S.) 

(S.)  1 

-^Heroa  (F. ) 

Trinidad  (S.) 

Bucentaure  1 

-\-Neptune  (F.)  I 

-^Redoutable  (F.) 

-\-Intrepide  (F.) 

-f-S'iw  Leandro  (8.) 

Juato  (8.)  '| 

-\-Indomptable  (F.)  | 

-f-Axnto  Ana  (8.)  ) 

-\-Fougueux  (F.) 

■\-Monarca  (8.)  J 

-\-Fluton  (F.) 

■rBahama  (8.)  "1 

-\-Aigle  (F.)  | 

-\-Monta1les{!6.)  I 

■^Algfairaa  (F.)  j 

-\-Argonauta  (8.) 

\-8itiiftaure  (F.)  J 

-\-Aigonaute  (F.) 

-|-Sijn  Idlefonao  (8.) 

-j-Achille  (F.) 

-\-Principe  de  AaturioA  (8.) 
-{-Berwick  (F.) 

+/Ston  Juan  Nepomuceno  (8.) 


“  A  ship  of  the  rear  division  had 
fired  the  first  shot  at  the  Royal  Sover¬ 
eign,  in  which  Collingwood’s  flag  was 
%ing.  While  this  vessel  engaged  the 
Santa  Ana,  the  Victory  threw  herself 
upon  us.  We  in  the  Trinidad  were  all 
burning  to  open  fire  ;  but  our  captain 
New  SEKiEa — Vox..  LXIV.,  No.  5. 


waited  for  a  favorable  moment.  .  .  . 
The  Victory  began  by  attacking  the 
Redoutable,  and,  driven  off  by  her, 
fell  under  our  Ice.  Then  came  the 
long  expected  instant ;  a  hundred 
voices  shouted  ‘‘  Fire  !”  repeating,  as 
if  by  some  infernal  echo,  the  order  of 
43 
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onr  commander  ;  and  a  hroadaide  of 
fifty  round  shot  was  rained  into  the 
English  ship.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
enemy  disappeared  behind  the  veil  of 
our  smoke.  Presently  she  reappeared 
.  .  .  coming  right  into  us.  Then  she 
luffed,  and  sent  us  her  broadside  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  before  she  fired  it  our  peo¬ 
ple  had  time  to  note  how  much  dam¬ 
age  had  been  done  to  her,  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  redoubled.  The  guns 
were  well,  though  rather  slowly  served 
— a  natural  consequence  of  the  want  of 
practice  of  many  of  the  gun  cap¬ 
tains.  .  .  .  The  Bucentaure,  which 
was  under  our  stern,  also  fired  at  the 
Victory  a,w^  at  the  Tem'eraire,  another 
large  English  ship.  It  looked  as  if 
Nelson’s  vessel  were  about  to  fall  into 
our  hands.  The  Trinidad's  guns  had 
ruined  her  running  rigging,  and  we 
saw  with  delight  that  she  had  lost  her 
mizzen  topmast.  In  the  ardor  of  this 
first  encounter  I  overlooked  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  we  had  groups  of 
killed  or  wounded.  Having  posted 
myself  where  I  believed  I  should  be 
least  in  the  way,  I  kept  my  attention 
fixed  upon  our  captain,  who,  from  the 
quarterdeck,  issued  his  orders  with  the 
most  heroic  coolness.  ...  I  admit 
that  at  certain  times  I  was  possessed  by 
an  indescribable  terror.  With  very  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  I  could  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  hold. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also 
times  when  I  was  seized  by  a  species  of 
mad  courage  ;  and  then  1  clambered  to 
the  most  exposed  positions,  in  order  to 
lose  nothing  of  the  great  spectacle.” 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Trini¬ 
dads  crew  must  have  soon  been  cooled  ; 
for,  ere  long,  the  huge  vessel,  though 
relieved  from  the  fire  of  the  Victory, 
was  hotly  engaged  by  the  Temtraire 
and  Neptune.  ‘‘  From  the  expression 
of  my  master’s  face.”  says  Oabiiel, 
•‘from  the  wild  fury  of  LJriarte  and 
from  the  curses  and  oaths  of  the  sea¬ 
men,  I  learned  that  we  were  lost.  Our 
order  of  battle  was  broken  in  several 
places — the  enemy  had  surrounded  us.” 

“  The  scene  on  board  the  Trinidad," 
ho  continues,  ‘‘  was  a  hellish  one.  No 
attention  was  any  longer  paid  to  the 
sails.  The  vessel,  indeed,  was  unman¬ 
ageable  The  energies  of  all  were  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  business  of  working 
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the  guns  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  of  '[ 
giving  the  enemy  at  least  as  good  as  he  ' 
gave  us.  The  English  shot  had  torn  I 
our  sails  to  tatters.  It  was  as  if  huge 
invisible  talons  had  been  dragging  at  ■ 
them.  Fragments  of  spars,  splinters  I 
of  wood,  thick  hempen  cables  cut  up  as  [ 
corn  is  cut  by  the  sickle,  fallen  blocks,  | 
shreds  of  canvas,  bits  of  iron,  and  him-  L 

dreds  of  other  things  that  had  been  ji 

wrenched  away  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  ! 

were  piled  along  the  deck,  where  it  was  ' 

scarcely  possible  to  move  about.  From 
moment  to  moment  men  fell — some  i 

into  the  sea  ;  and  the  curses  of  the  t 
combatants  mingled  with  the  groans  of  t 
the  wounded,  so  that  it  was  often  diffi-  t 
cult  to  decide  whether  the  dying  were 
blaspheming  God  or  the  fighters  were 
calling  upon  Him  for  aid.  I  helped  in  | 
the  very  dismal  task  of  carrying  the 
wounded  into  the  hold,  where  the  sur¬ 
geons  worked.  Some  died  ere  we  could  1 
convey  them  thither  ;  others  had  to 
undergo  frightful  operations,  ere  their 
worn-out  bodies  could  get  an  instant’s 
rest.  It  was  much  more  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  assist  the  carpenter’s  crew 
in  temporarily  stopping  some  of  the  ! 
holes  torn  by  shot  in  the  sln|)’s  hull. 

.  .  .  Blood  ran  in  streams  about  the 
deck  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  sand,  the 
rolling  of  the  ship  carried  it  hither 
and  thither  until  it  made  strange  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  planks.  The  enemy’s 
shot,  fired,  as  they  were,  from  very 
short  range,  caused  horrible  mutila¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Very  few  who  passed  i 
through  the  battle  came  out  of  it  un¬ 
marked,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the  ■ 
lead  or  iron  of  the  foe.  .  .  .  The  ship 
creaked  and  groaned  as  she  rolled — and 
through  a  thousand  holes  and  crevices 
in  her  strained  hull  the  sea  spurted,  in, 
and  began  to  flood  the  hold.” 

The  Trinidads  people  saw  the  Com- 
mander-iu-Chief  haul  down  his  flag; 
heard  the  Achille  blow  up  and  hurl  her 
six  hundred  men  into  eternity  ;  learned 
that  their  own  hold  was  so  crowded  j 
w'ith  wounded  that  no  more  could  bo  j 
received  there  ;  and  witnessed  the  fall 
of  Cisneros.  Uriarte  was  left  alone  f 
upon  the  quarter-deck.  Then,  when  | 
all  three  masts  had  in  succession  been  f 
brought  crashing  down,  the  gallant  | 
Uriarte  also  fell  wounded.  After  he  ^ 
had  been  borne  from  the  deck  the  de- 
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fence  collapsed,  and  the  Santisima 
Trinidad  struck  her  flag. 

It  was  about  5.30  p.m.  when  a  party 
from  the  Prince  took  possession  of  the 
captured  leviathan.  The  battle  had  by 
that  time  practically  ceased.  The  first 
duty  of  the  prize  crew  was  to  endeavor 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat ;  for  so  much 
water  had  already  entered  that  the 
wounded  were  actually  drowning  in  the 
hold  ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  too  de¬ 
moralized  to  help  themselves.  Under 
English  direction,  the  surviving  wound¬ 
ed  were  brought  up  to  the  lower  and 
I  lower-middle  decks  ;  the  pumps  were 
[  properly  manned,  and  the  carpenters’ 
parties  were  reinforced.  “  I  had  pre¬ 
viously,”  says  Gabriel,  “  watched  some 
Englishmen  hoisting  the  English  flag 
*  at  the  TrUtidad's  stern.  If  the  reader 
I  will  forgive  me  for  giving  expression  to 
,  my  reflections,  I  should  like  to  say  how 
much  I  was  moved  upon  that  occasion. 
I  had  always  pictured  the  English  to 
myself  as  pirates,  highwaymen  of  the 
ocean,  and  scoundrelly  adventurers, 
who  could  not  be  called  a  nation,  and 
who  lived  by  plundering.  But  when  I 
noted  the  pride  with  which  they  hoist- 
i  ed  their  flag,  and  how  they  greeted  it 
with  boisterous  cheers  ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  delight  caused  them  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  ship  which  was  greater  and 
more  famous  than  any  which  had  up  to 
1  that  day  been  seen  upon  the  seas,  then 
I  seemed  to  realize  that  they  also  must 
possess  a  beloved  country,  and  that  to 
them  that  country  had  entrusted  the 
j  vindication  of  its  honor.” 

In  attendance  on  his  master,  Gabriel 
had  occasion  to  be  in  the  captain’s 
cabin  when  the  English  officers  in 
charge  of  the  prize  crew  were  courteous- 
I  ly  answering  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
I  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  results  of  the 
action.  “  What  has  become  of  the  re- 
I  serve  squadrons.^  What  has  Gravina 
I  done  ?”  asked  one.  “  Gravina,  with  a 
I  few  ships,  has  got  away,”  replied  an 
I  Englishman  ;  “  but  we  are  following 
j  up  the  Principe  de  Asturian,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  will  reach  Cadiz.  ” 
“  And  the  San  Ildefonso  ?”  demanded 

!a  Spaniard.  ‘‘  She  is  taken.”  “  And 
the  Santa  Anaf'*  “She  is  taken, 
too.”  I  will  make  a  bet  that  the 
I  Nepomuceno  has  not  struck.”  “  She, 
L  also,  is  taken.”  “You  think  so?  What 


about  Churruca?”  “  He  has  fallen,” 
the  Knglishman  answered  sadly.  “  Fall¬ 
en,  my  God  !  But  the  Bahama  must 
be  safe?  She  is  in  Cadiz  ere  this?” 
“  No  ;  she  has  been  taken.”  “  Taken, 
too?  And  what  about  Galiano?  Gali- 
ano  was  a  brave  man  as  well  as  an  able 
one.”  “  True,”  said  the  Englishman, 
“  but  he  also  has  fallen.”  “  And  what 
has  happened  to  the  Montages  and  to 
Alcedo?”  “  Alcedo  has  fallen  too.” 

Such  was  the  tale  of  wholesale  catas¬ 
trophe  told  to  the  disheartened  Span¬ 
iards,  who  burst  into  tears  as  they 
heard  it.  Then  succeeded  the  terrors 
of  a  tempestuous  night  off  a  lee  shore. 
The  sea  was  so  heavy  that  little  could 
be  done  toward  repairing  the  damage 
of  the  shattered  ship.  The  Prince 
tried  to  tow  her,  but  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  effort,  owing  to  the  risk 
of  a  collision.  The  people,  who  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  morning,  were 
half-dead  with  hunger,  and  tumultu¬ 
ously  invaded  the  bread  and  spirit 
rooms.  The  cold  was  intense ;  and 
the  ship,  in  which  lay  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  dead  bodies,  had  the  odor  of  a 
charnel-house.  In  the  morning  the 
corpses  were  thrown  overboard.  Those 
of  the  officers  had  a  few  prayers  read 
.over  them  by  a  priest.  Those  of  the 
seamen,  wrapped  in  sail-cloth  and 
weighted  with  a  shot  at  the  feet,  were 
put  into  the  water  with  less  ceremony. 
Nor  were  there  shot  enough  for  all. 
At  daybreak  the  Prince  again  tried  to 
tow  the  Trinidad,  and  again  failed,  for 
the  storm  had  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  During  the  whole  of  the 
2’Zd,  however,  the  Elnglish  worked  hard 
in  hopes  of  saving  the  ship,  the  most 
splendid  of  the  prizes.  Scattered  over 
the  boiling  sea  were  many  other  ves¬ 
sels,  nearly  all  more  or  less  damaged, 
and  wreckage  lay  in  all  directions. 
Toward  night,  the  Trinidad  had  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  all  hopes 
of  saving  her  had  to  be  abandoned.  It 
was  determined  to  transfer  her  surviv- 
ors  to  some  other  vessel.  These  num¬ 
bered  about  five  hundred  who  were 
more  or  less  sound,  besides  about  three 
hundred  who  were  badly  wounded.  At 
sunset  the  transfer  was  begun  by  means 
of  the  boats  of  the  Trinidad  herself, 
the  Prince,  and  three  other  English 
ships.  Unhappily,  many  of  the  wound- 
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ed,  ere  they  could  be  brought  up  from  and  the  rest  were  dispirited  by  the  fall 
the  lower  deck,  were  drowned  there  by  of  their  captain.  As  he  lay  bleeding 
the  rising  water.  Gabriel  and  his  mas-  to  death,  Churruca  ordered  his  flag  to 
ter  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  last  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  audibly 
boats  that  got  clear  ere  the  ship,  still  thanked  his  men  for  the  bravery  which 
with  numbers  on  board,  went  down.  they  had  displayed.  Then,  like  Nel- 
In  the  darkness,  the  boat,  instead  of  son,  praising  God  that  he  had  done  his 
reaching  a  British  ship,  was  picked  up  duty,  he  breathed  his  last.  He  had 
by  the  Santa  Ana,  which  had  struck  been  married  but  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  which  had  had  quitted  his  young  bride  in  the 
a  small  prize  crew  on  board.  Shewasdis-  midst  of  the  honeymoon,  to  serve  his 
masted  and  unmanageable ;  but  her  hull  country.  Not  until  he  was  dead  did 
was  sound  enough — sound  as  the  event  the  Nepomuceno  strike, 
proved,  to  survive  the  battle  for  eleven  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  Span- 
years  ;  for  not  until  1816  did  this  fine  iards  rose  against  the  prize-crew  of  the 
three-decker  meet  her  end  in  Havana  Santa  Ana,  and  retook  the  ship  ;  and 
Biy,  where  she  was  wrecked.  The  when,  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  firing, 
British  officers  in  the  Santa  Ana  were  Gabriel  went  on  deck  on  the  morning 
less  courteous,  and,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  23d,  he  found  her,  supported  by 
more  bearish,  than  those  who  had  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  in  dis- 
boarded  the  Trinidad.  The  prisoners  tant  action  with  two  British  vessels, 
met  in  i\\Q  Santa  Ana  an  officer  who  Admiral  Alava,  though  wounded,  was 
had  fought  on  board  the  San  Juan  at  his  post,  and  in  command  ;  and  as 
Nepomuceno,  and  from  him  learned  in  the  escaping  ships  were  presently  rein¬ 
detail  the  story  of  what  had  befallen  forced  by  the  San  Francisco  de  Asis, 
Gravina  and  the  ships  of  the  reserve  the  Montanes,  and  the  Rayo,  three 
squadrons,  and  of  the  heroic  death  of  vessels  which  had  got  away  with  Gra- 
Churruca.  Two  days  before  the  battle  vina  on  the  21st,  the  English  craft, 
the  latter  had  written  to  a  friend  :  “  If  which  were  themselves  barely  seawor* 
you  hear  that  my  ship  has  been  taken  thy,  were  unable  to  again  take  the 
you  will  know  that  I  have  fallen.”  Santa  Ana.  By  that  time  the  weather 
“  Churruca,”  said  the  officer,  “  was  had  temporarily  moderated,  and  the 
deeply  religious.  At  eleven  o’clock  on  French  frigate  Themis  was  able  to  take 
the  morning  of  the  2lst  he  had  assem-  the  helpless  112  in  tow,  while  the  Asis, 
bled  his  ship’s  company  on  deck,  and  the  Montanes,  and  the  Rayo  went  in 
had  caused  the  chaplain  to  absolve  all  search  of  other  prizes  that  might  be  re- 
and  to  administer  the  Sacrament,  captured.  But  they  were  not  success- 
Then,  addressing  the  crew,  he  had  ful  ;  and,  the  wind  again  freshening, 
said  :  ‘  Children,  in  God’s  name  I  the  two  former  ran  into  Cadiz  without 
promise  eternal  blessedness  to  all  those  having  liberated  the  Nepomuceno,  the 
who  to-day  do  their  duty.  Those  who  San  Ildefonso,  and  the  Bahama.  As 
fail  in  it  shall  be  instantly  shot  down  ;  for  the  Rayo,  she  fell  into  British 
and  if  any  such  escape  ray  eyes,  or  those  hands  on  the  24th,  and,  a  little  later, 
of  the  gallant  officers  whom  I  have  the  drove  ashore  ana  was  lost, 
honor  to  command,  besurethat  for  the  The  huge  and  crippled  Santa  Ana, 
rest  of  their  lives  the  stings  of  con-  towed  only  by  a  frigate,  made  slow 
science  shall  render  them  wretched  and  progress  ;  and  some  of  the  people  from 
miserable.’  ”  her  were,  in  consequence,  transferred 

The  Nepomuceno  was  surrounded  by  to  the  Rayo,  and  were  in  her  when  she 
three  British  ships,  but  fought  steadily  was  wrecked.  Gabriel  was  one  of  those 
until  about  2  p.m.,  when  three  more  who  got  safe  to  shore.  Ho  made  his 
British  ships  joined  in  the  attack  upon  way  back  to  Cadiz  with  a  companion 
her.  A  cannon  ball  almost  tore  off  in  misfortune.  On  the  road  the  strau- 
Churruca’s  right  leg  at  the  hip.  To  ger  held  forth  as  follows  : 
those  who  went  to  his  assistance  he  ”  So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  I 
pried,  “  It  is  nothing.  Go  on  firing  !”  have  finished  with  it.  The  deuce  take 
and  ho  refused  to  quit  the  deck.  But  fighting.  The  King  has  a  bad  mem 
half  his  people  were  killed  or  wounded,  ory  ;  and  if,  when  you  are  fighting. 
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you  happen  to  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg,  you 
are  forgotten  altogether.  The  devil 
must  be  responsible  for  the  way  the 
King  treats  his  seamen.  Most  of  the 
captains  who  fought  on  the  21st  had 
not  received  a  penny  of  salary  for  many 
months.  Last  year  there  was  a  post¬ 
captain  in  Cadiz  who,  not  knowing 
how  otherwise  to  feed  himself  and  his 
family,  went  into  service  as  waiter  at  an 
inn.  There  his  friends  found  him 
trying  to  make  the  least  of  his  misery  ; 
and  at  last  they  managed  to  release  him 
from  his  humiliating  occupation.  Yon 
could  not  find  that  sort  of  thing  going 
on  anywhere  in  the  world  except  in 
Spain  ;  and  yet  people  wonder  when 
the  English  beat  us  !  I  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  our  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  arsenals  are  empty  ;  and,  although 
they  proclaim  it  open-mouthed,  not  a 
penny-piece  reaches  them  from  Madrid. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  natural,  seeing 
that  the  King  wastes  all  his  money  in 
paying  people  about  the  Court ;  and 
the  fellow  who  gets  rid  of  more  of  it 
than  any  one  else  is  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  ought  to  do  pretty  well 
with  the  40,000  durosayear  that  are 
given  him  as  Privy  Councillor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Captain-General,  Colonel 
of  the  Guards,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
more.  No  ;  as  I  have  said  already,  no 
more  of  the  King’s  service  for  me. 
Pm  going  to  bundle'  off  my  wife  and 
child,  and  take  myself  off  home.  I 
have  served  my  time,  and  they  must 
discharge  me  in  a  few  days.” 

“  But  you  ought  not  to  grumble,” 
remonstrated  Gabriel.  “  You  were  in 
the  Rayo,  and  she  hardly  took  part  in 
the  battle.” 

‘‘  I  was  not  in  the  Rayo,''  said  the 
stranger,  ”  but  in  the  Bahama,  and  the 
Bahama  is  one  of  the  ships  that  fought 
longest  and  best.” 

”  She  is  taken,  though,  and  her  cap¬ 
tain  has  fallen  !” 

“  That  is  true,  and  even  now  I  can 
cry  when  I  think  of  Don  Dionysio  Al¬ 
cala  Galiano,  the  bravest  skipper  in  the 
entire  fleet.  Certainly  he  was  a  hot¬ 
headed  fellow,  and  never  overlooked 
the  slightest  fault  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
strictness,  we  all  worshipped  him,  for 
a  captain  who  is  feared  on  account  of 
his  strictness  commands  respect  as  well 


if  he  mingle  justice  with  strictness. 
That  is  why  his  people  really  liked 
him.  Besides,  he  was  a  generous  and 
genuine  man.  If  he  wanted  to  do  a 
L’iend  a  good  turn  he  did  not  do  it 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Why, 
once,  at  Havana,  he  gave  ten  thousand 
duros  toward  the  cost  of  a  single  enter¬ 
tainment  on  board  his  ship.” 

”  I  have  also  heard,”  said  Gabriel, 
“  that  he  was  a  wonderful  seaman.” 

‘‘A  seaman?  Ue  knew  more  than 
the  Prophet  Merlin  and  all  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church.  He  had  made  charts, 
and  discovered  places  which  lie  as  far 
off  as  hell,  or  thereabouts.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
cala  Galiano  knew  that  all  was  up  when 
he  saw  the  cursed  signal  to  wear  to¬ 
gether  and  form  line  on  the  port 
tack.  .  .  .  Nelson,  who,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  no  fool,  saw  our  long  line, 
and  said,  ‘  Ah,  if  I  break  through 
that  in  two  places,  and  put  the  part 
of  it  between  the  two  places  between 
two  fires,  I  shall  grab  every  stick  of 
it.’  That  is  exactly  what  the  con¬ 
founded  fellow  did,  and  as  our  line  was 
so  long  that  the  head  couldn’t  help  the 
tail,  he  worried  us  from  end  to  end, 
while  he  drove  his  two  wedges  into  our 
body.  .  .  .  The  Bahama  was  one  of 
the  first  ships  to  receive  the  English 
fire.  About  noon  Galiano  inspected  his 
people,  went  through  the  batteries,  and 
then  made  a  little  speech.  Pointing  to 
the  flag,  he  said,  ‘  Boys,  you  may  be 
sure  that  that  flag  is  nailed  to  the 
peak,’  We  knew  who  was  command¬ 
ing  us,  so  that  what  he  said  didn’t  as¬ 
tonish  us.  He  afterward  said  to  Alon¬ 
zo  Butron,  amidshijjman  who  had  been 
put  on  guard  over  the  colors,  ‘  Take 
good  care  of  them.  A  Galiano  never 
surrenders,  and  a  Butron  also  ought 
never  to  surrender.’  ” 

”  It  is  a  pity,”  remarked  Gabriel, 
“  that  all  these  people  had  not  an  ad¬ 
miral  who  was  worthy  of  them.” 

”  It  was  a  pity,”  assented  the  stran¬ 
ger.  “  Now  you  shall  hear  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  fight  began,  and,  as  you 
were  in  the  Trinidad,  1  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  a  good  one.  Three 
ships  were  firing  into  us,  and  we  were 
engaged  on  both  sides.  From  the  very 
outset  the  wounded  were  as  thick  as 
flies.  The  skipper  received  a  contusion 
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of  the  leg,  and  soon  afterward  a  splinter 
hit  him  on  the  head,  and  wounded  him 
pretty  badly.  But  do  you  suppose  that 
he  cared  ?  Not  he  1  He  stayed  on  the 
quarter-deck  as  naturally  as  if  he  were 
in  his  cabin,  and  didn’t  bother  himself 
in  the  least  about  all  the  good  friends 
who  were  worrying  him  right  and  left. 
He  looked  after  the  guns,  and  conned 
the  ship  as  if  we  were  at  a  review. 
When  a  round  shot  knocked  his  glass 
out  of  his  hand,  he  laughed.  1  can  see 
him  still.  The  blood  ran  over  his  uni¬ 
form  and  hands.  He  thought  no  more 
of  it  than  ho  did  of  so  much  salt  water. 
As  he  was  worked  up  to  a  condition  of 
fury,  he  shrieked  when  he  gave  his  or¬ 
ders.  If  we  hadn’t  obeyed  him  from 
doty,  we  should  have  obeyed  him  from 
anxiety  for  his  safety.  But  that  was 
soon  all  over,  for  a  ball  took  off  his 
head.  The  battle  was  not  ended,  but 
our  enthusiasm  was.  When  he  had 
fallen,  they  hid  his  body,  so  that  we 
shouldn’t  see  it ;  but  we  all  knew  well 
enough  what  had  happened,  and  after 
we  had  done  a  bit  more  fighting  just 
for  the  honor  of  the  flag,  the  Bahama 
struck  to  the  English,  who,  I  suppose, 
will  take  her  to  Gibraltar,  if  she  doesn’t 
sink,  as  I  devoutly  hope  she  may,  on 
the  passage.” 

In  due  course  the  unfortunates 
reached  Cadiz.  “  I  must  add,”  says 
Gabriel,  “  for  the  credit  of  my  com¬ 
patriots,  that  never  did  any  community 
treat  the  wounded  with  greater  solici¬ 
tude.  The  people  recognized  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  Spaniards  and  enemies, 
but  took  care  of  all  under  the  broad 
banner  of  compassion.  Collingwood’s 
memoirs  have  done  justice  to  these 
noble  deeds  of  my  countrymen.  Per¬ 
haps  the  magnitude  of  the  misfortune 
had  stifled  all  rancor.  Is  it  not  re¬ 
grettable  that  nothing  reconciles  men 
so  quickly  as  catastrophe  ?” 

And,  indeed,  the  catastrophe  had 
been  a  frightful  one  for  Spain.  She 
had  sent  fifteen  ships  into  action  on 
the  21st.  Of  these,  but  six  remained 
to  her  after  the  battle  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  only  consolation  for  the 
vanquished  W}M  tne  knowledge  that 
shot,  fire,  and  storm  had  deprived  the 
British  of  most  of  their  prizes  ;  and 
that  although  nine  ships  had  been  lost 
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to  Spain,  only  three  of  these  were 
gained  by  Great  Britain. 

The  narrative  of  Don  Pedro  Galdos 
is  particularly  interesting  bi cause,  as 
has  been  seen,  it  directs  attention  not 
merely  to  the  incidents  of  the  great 
battle,  but  also  to  the  occurrences 
which  immediately  succeeded  it.  The 
importance  of  those  occurrences  was  to 
a  large  extent  lost  sight  of  in  England, 
owing  to  the  .immense  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of 
Nelson’s  crowning  victory.  That  en¬ 
thusiasm  allowed  little  time  for  thought, 
and  less  for  criticism  ;  and  while  peo¬ 
ple  congratulated  each  other  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  had 
been  practically  annihilated,  they  forgot, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  never  re¬ 
membered  since — that  of  the  nineteen 
vessels  lost  by  the  combined  enemies  of 
Great  Britain,  four  were  afterward  re¬ 
captured  by  their  original  owners,  six 
were  wrecked  or  foundered  at  sea  in 
the  bad  weather  following  the  action, 
four  had  to  be  destroyed,  one  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burned,  and  only  four  ever 
anchored  in  British  ports  as  material 
witnesses  of  the  triumph.  The  loss  of 
so  many  of  the  prizes  was  not,  perhaps, 
in  itself  of  great  moment,  for  several  of 
them  were  old— the  Rayo,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  had  seen  nearly  fifty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice — but,  unhappily,  the  loss  of  the 
ships  involved  much  loss  of  valuable 
life.  “  As  a  practical  proof,”  says 
James,  of  the  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  to  the  fleet  and  prizes  by 
attending  to  Lord  Nelson’s  dying  in- 

i' unction 8,  the  Defence  accompanied  by 
ler  prize,  the  San  Ildefonso,  anchored 
on  the  evening  of  the  action,  and 
weathered  the  gale  in  safety.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  ships  was  followed  by 
two  other  of  the  prizes,  the  Swiftsure 
and  Bahama,  and,  with  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Donegal  and  Phoebe, 
these  also  were  saved.”  That  the  obey¬ 
ing  of  Nelson’s  last  order  would  have 
been  beneficial  has  been  very  widely 
doubted  ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
three  out  of  the  four  prizes  which  were 
saved  did  anchor,  it  is  hard  to  resist 
the  suspicion  that  if  anchoring  had 
been  general,  fewer  ships  and  few  lives 
would  have  perished. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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When  I  6rst  met  Marshall  Bellows 
he  was  a  member  of  the  American  col¬ 
ony  of  Florence.  He  was  perhaps  forty 
years  old,  with  clean-cut  features,  a 
smooth-shaven  face,  and  dark-brown 
hair  turning  gray  at  the  temples  ;  and 
he  was  always  well  dressed.  I  met  him 
at  the  English  club,  where  he  was  well- 
known  and  liked  for  his  pleasant  man¬ 
ners  and  sociable  temper.  He  was  also 
more  properly  a  member  of  an  unnamed 
club  which  meets  at  a  certain  well- 
known  Florentine  cafe.  There  is  a  bar 
in  front,  where  the  Italians  buy  their 
vermouth,  and  at  the  back  of  the  room 
there  are  a  number  of  tables  at  which 
every  day  about  noon,  and  again  later 
on  at  four  o’clock,  you  may  see  the 
same  men,  principally  Americans  and 
English.  These  are  the  men  who  were. 
They  are  generally  past  their  prime  of 
life,  certainly  past  their  prime  of  use¬ 
fulness.  There  are  both  rich  and  poor 
among  them,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  intellectual.  The  past  is  the 
topic  of  their  talk,  and  their  every  word 
spells  failure.  Sometimes,  very  late  in 
the  afternoon,  there  are  regrets  for  the 
days  that  are  gone  ;  the  present  and 
the  future  are  by  tacit  understanding 
forbidden  subjects.  .Where  these  men 
live  when  they  are  not  at  the  cafe  I  do 
not  know.  Their  hours  of  meeting  are 
to  them  the  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
then  that  they  are  at  their  best,  and  it 
is  by  them  that  I  believe  they  would 
prefer  to  be  judged. 

Marshall  Bellows  was  the  newest 
member  of  this  club.  He  had  come  to 
Florence  because  the  life  of  leisure 
seemed  to  flow  so  freely  and  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  there.  One  day  seemed  so 
much  like  the  other,  and  the  sunlight 
so  good  for  thoughts  of  the  past,  and 
the  still  quiet  nights  for  perfect  rest, 
and  both  day  and  ni^ht  so  free  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  great 
cities. 

Bellows  had  spun  the  yarn  which  he 
called  the  story  of  his  life  some  years 
before,  when  he  was  about  to  start  on 
his  real  career.  She  was  a  pretty  girl, 
with  a  nice  small  figure  ;  and  like  Bel¬ 
lows  she  had  tine  ideals.  He  had  first 
met  her  at  a  country-house  and  had 


lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her  for 
one  week ;  and  in  consequence  for 
months  afterward  he  had  followed  in 
her  wake  thankful  for  any  odd  mo¬ 
ments  she  could  spare  to  him.  She 
smiled  on  him  till  the  time  came  when 
she  met  the  man  who,  she  thought,  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  ideals  of  her  twenty  years. 
It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
he  fulfilled  none  of  them  ;  but  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story.  He  be¬ 
came  a  most  placid  member  of  society, 
and  his  wife  lost  her  pretty  figure  and 
forgot  the  fine  schemes  she  had  laid 
out  for  herself  and  society.  She  tried 
to  devote  them  all  to  him  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  her  married  life  ;  but 
they  fell  on  stony  places,  and  she  gave 
them  up  about  the  time  that  she  closed 
forever  the  volume  of  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phonies  on  the  drawing-room  piano. 
The  result  was  a  mild,  full-faced  hus¬ 
band  and  a  plump  mother,  too  well- 
bred  to  speak  of  her  own  children’s  vir¬ 
tues  but  full  of  unpleasant  information 
about  the  offspring  of  her  intimate 
friends. 

But  to  return  to  Bellows.  He  took 
what  seemed  to  him  the  sensible  course. 
He  left  the  country  with  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  fine  lithe  example  of  the 
best  type  of  American  girl  in  his  port¬ 
manteau  ;  and  a  fine  lithe  American 
girl  she  remained  to  him  always.  He 
at  first  lived  quietly  at  boarding-houses 
in  Switzerland,  because  the  scenery 
seemed  very  grand  and  it  was  generally 
lonely  ;  afterward  ho  spent  the  mone.y 
he  had  thus  saved  at  Monte  Carlo.  He 
became  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
American  colony  at  Paris,  and  learned 
to  drive  a  coach  up  the  Chatnps  Ely- 
sees  ;  and  afterward,  through  his  gains 
at  Longchamps  and  Auteuil,  he  be¬ 
came  a  conspicuous  figure  for  all  the 
women  who  came  to  Paris  to  wonder 
at.  And  yet  he  was  not  happy.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  country  that  he  had  de¬ 
nied  there  was  that  delicate  framework, 
that  high  type  of  womanhood  who  had 
cast  in  ner  lot  with  another.  He  never 
climbed  a  mountain  in  Switzerland 
that  he  did  not  secretly  hope  to  find 
her  sitting  disconsolate  on  the  peak, 
and  liable  to  be  blown  off  at  any  mo- 
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ment  but  for  his  timely  appearance. 
At  Monte  Carlo  he  wanted  to  bieak 
the  bank,  not  eo  much  to  revenge  man¬ 
kind  or  to  win  the  money,  as  to  have 
the  fact  telegraphed  to  America  and 
make  her  think  that  he  was  a  much 
finer  fellow  than  she  had  originally 
supposed,  or  that  he  was  going  to  the 
devil  very  quickly  and  for  all  time. 
When  he  moved  from  the  Riviera  to 
Paris  he  studied  the  papers  to  learn 
what  Americans  had  arrived  at  what 
hotels  ;  and  he  drove  his  coach  with 
the  sole  purpose  that  she  might  see  him 
perched  up  so  very  high  and  looking 
so  very  fine.  Whether  she  did  or  not 
he  never  knew,  as  he  failed  to  reach  a 
point  where  the  four  horses  were  not 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  entire  attention. 

After  a  few  years  of  unproductive 
travelling,  always  accompanied  by  her 
photograph  and  a  dog,  which  animal 
his  reading  and  knowledge  of  the  drama 
had  taught  him  to  be  always  necessary 
to  a  man  crossed  in  love,  he  returned 
to  America  and  the  home  that  he  knew 
before  he  met  her.  But  he  found  that 
these  jears  of  travel  had  unloosed  most 
of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  even  his 
friends.  It  was  not,  after  all,  much  to 
wonder  at.  He  had  brought  back  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell,  and  he  had  thought  so 
much  of  his  own  story  that  it  had  to  a 
certain  extent  affected  at  least  his  value 
as  a  companion.  And  so,  after  a  half¬ 
hearted  welcome  and  'three  months  of 
indifference,  he  called  on  his  lawyer 
and  his  banker,  and  having  confided 
his  chief  difficulties  to  his  dog,  he 
turned  his  back  forever  on  the  land 
which  he  really  loved  and  for  which  a 
few  years  since  he  had  hoped  to  do  so 
many  and  such  noble  things.  All  of 
which  was  of  course  a  pity,  and  hap¬ 
pened  sitoply  because  the  man  needed 
one  noble  passion  for  one  woman  or 
one  thing  instead  of  doling  out  his  sen¬ 
timent  and  his  fine  ambitions  on  a  ro¬ 
mance  which  was  not  a  romance  at  all, 
but  only  a  very  youthful  imitation  of 
one. 

When  Bellows  returned  to  his  exile 
abroad  ne  decided  to  forget  the  past  at 
his  easel.  He  had  a  pretty  talent  for 
drawing  ;  even  now  there  are  two  prints 
from  his  sketches  in  a  window  on  the 
Via  dei  Pucci,  and  although  they  are 
of  a  rather  modern  girl,  and  although 


they  are  hung  among  the  rough  sketches 
of  some  old  masters,  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  them — that  something  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  critics  call 
promise.  He  also  did  a  little  model¬ 
ling,  but  he  got  no  further  than  the 
copying  period,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  1  believe,  never  had  anything 
cast.  But  music  was  the  rack  upon 
which  Bellows’s  friends  pinned  their 
faith  and  their  apologies  for  his  other 
failures.  He  certainly  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  technique  and  played 
with  a  deal  of  feeling  ;  but  his  music 
always  left  his  listeners  in  such  a  dreary 
frame  of  mind  that  even  that  accom¬ 
plishment  was  not  entirely  successful. 
He  had  rooms  very  near  the  Cascine, 
and  he  had  made  them  beautiful  with 
old  furniture  and  brocades  and  good 
pictures  and  glass  and  silver  and  tapes¬ 
tries— in  fact  all  the  things  on  which 
the  last  few  hundred  years  of  Italy  have 
placed  their  stamp  of  approval.  In  one 
corner  of  the  drawing-room  there  was 
an  old  carved  desk  with  a  great  flat  top 
and  drawers  down  either  side.  In  one 
of  these  Bellows  had  packed  away  the 
practical  story  of  his  life.  This  to  him 
was  the  one  thing  that  he  had  done, 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  done  it 
well.  Every  man,  they  say,  can  write 
one  story,  and  Bellows  had  written  his. 
He  had  worked  on  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  from  a  mere  sketch  it  had  grown 
into  a  fairly  long  story,  full,  so  Bellows 
thought,  of  fine  ideas  and  pricking  sar¬ 
casms.  When  he  was  gone  the  world 
was  to  have  it,  and  find  i egret  in  it  for 
the  past  and  a  little  warning  for  the 
future.  Bellows  laid  no  claims  to  any 
unusual  ability  as  an  author,  but  there 
was  one  thing  bethought  he  did  know, 
and  that  was  woman  ;  and  while  he 
had  been  in  his  opinion  fair  and  just 
to  her,  he  had  at  least  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  truthful.  He  believed  that  he 
had  combined  the  wit  of  a  Sydney 
Smith,  the  cynicism  of  a  Gilbert,  and 
the  analysis  of  a  Bourget  in  that  one 
short  story.  Perhaps  it  was  all  that  he 
claimed  for  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  one  was  ever  allowed  to  read  it.  It 
was  a  very  sacred  thing  to  Bellows,  and 
it  was  only  very  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  talk  at  the  club  grew  confi¬ 
dential,  that  it  was  even  mentioned.  . 

It  must  be  said  for  Bellows  that  he 
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complained  to  no  one,  and  doled  out 
the  sentiment  and  the  passion  of  his 
life  alone.  He  took  long  drives  through 
the  Cascine,  and  if  there  was  a  crowd 
he  would  leave  his  carriage  and  walk 
down  through  the  narrow  shaded  walks 
or  out  on  the  little  gravel  path  that 
runs  along  the  Arno.  It  was  a  pathetic 
sight  to  see  him  standing  there  alone, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  leaning  over  the 
railing  with  the  little  river  running  at 
his  feet,  and  across  the  stream  the  green 
banks,  and  beyond  and  above  all  the 
faint  pink  sky  shading  into  the  first 
gray  shades  of  the  coming  evening.  It 
was  pathetic  because  it  all  meant  so 
little  to  one  to  whom  it  might  and 
should  have  meant  so  much.  He  was 
not  looking  at,  but  through  one  of  the 
greatest  pictuies  nature  ever  painted. 
He  did  not  see  the  green  grass  and  the 
last  glow  from  the  hot  crimson  sun  that 
had  sunk  behind  the  hills  ;  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  waste  of  years,  a  waste  of  hrs 
own  life  scorched  of  its  noble  ideals,  a 
succession  of  petty  triumphs  and  great 
failures. 

He  could  be  seen  almost  any  night  at 
the  opera  sitting  alone  in  the  pit,  in¬ 
tent  as  any  master  could  have  been,  but 
after  all  it  was  only  an  accompaniment 
to  his  own  thoughts.  He  was  setting 
the  music  of  Gounod  and  Verdi  to  hi? 
own  words,  to  the  story  of  his  life  lying 
in  the  desk  at  home.  The  heroine  was 
always  the  same.  Many  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  seen  her,  and  she 
had  grown  stout  and  somewhat  careless 
in  her  dress,  as  even  the  best  of  women 
will  sometimes  forget  themselves  in 
their  children  ;  but  to  him  she  was  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  pretty  and  graceful  and 
young  ;  and  he,  as  he  listened  to  the 
music,  became  young  too  and  forgot 
the  gray  temples  and  the  sharp  lines 
cutting  into  his  forehead. 

But  in  time  Bellows  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
and  ceased  to  frequent  the  opera.  He 
spent  more  of  his  time  at  the  cafe,  and 
the  club  often  broke  up  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  left  him  sitting  alone 
before  the  marble  table  and  the  empty 
glasses.  Men  who  stepped  in  for  a 
glass  of  vermouth  before  a  late  dinner 
would  find  him  still  sitting  there  in  the 
deserted  room  looking  intently  across 
it  at  the  gray-painted  wall. 


Men  who  live  in  Tuscany,  and  are 
not  conttnt  with  the  wine  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  well  enough  when  the  trmnon- 
tana  winds  blow  down  from  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  and  bluster  and 
scream  through  the  high,  narrow 
streets,  and  again  when  the  rain  and 
snow-storms  drive  the  men  and  horses 
into  shelter  ;  but  it  is  very  different 
when  the  sun  blazes  out  and  turns  its 
hot  rays  into  every  narrow  lane  and 
makes  the  Lung’Arno  fit  only  for  dogs. 
Then  the  man  who  is  not  content  with 
the  wine  of  the  country  finds,  after  he 
crosses  a  piazza,  that  the  merciless  sun 
has  turned  the  streets  into  avenues  of 
white  chalk,  and  the  gray-green  tops  of 
the  olive  trees  on  the  hills  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  crooked  black  line  against 
a  milk-white  sky. 

Bellows  turned  on  his  pillow  and 
looked  sleepily  at  the  clock  on  the  man¬ 
tel-piece.  It  was  just  seven  and  the 
April  sun  fell  in  along  unbroken  shaft 
across  the  bed.  There  was  something 
about  the  flood  of  the  early  morning 
sunshine  that  made  him  think  of  a 
room  he  had  had  in  a  little  cottage  at 
home.  He  used  to  spend  his  summeis 
there,  and  every  fine  morning  the  sun 
used  to  awaken  him  from  a  long  fresh 
sleep  and  he  would  lie  there  in  the  yel¬ 
low  light  and  listen  to  the  hens  cack¬ 
ling  and  the  cocks  crowing  just  outside 
his  door.  Bellows  always  used  to"  say 
that  these  were  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life.  Things  that  he  had  done  in  those 
early  days  seemed  to  come  back  to  him 
this  morning  very  clearly  ;  he  recalled 
certain  games  he  had  played,  and  long 
days  when  he  had  sat  .-ilently  in  his 
boat  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  or  had 
tramped  over  the  marshes  with  a  gun 
under  his  arm.  And  then  quite  un¬ 
consciously  ho  began  to  whistle  softly 
a  song  he  used  to  sing  a  very  long  time 
before. 

“  That’s  funny,”  he  said  half  aloud  ; 
“everything  seems  so  clear  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

There  was  no  headache  and  no  pain, 
nothing  but  a  little  weakness  in  his 
arms  and  lips.  His  head  was  so  very 
clear,  and  everything  in  the  room 
seemed  to  stand  out  so  m  uch  more  sharp¬ 
ly,  and  to  mean  so  much  more  than 
it  ever  had  meant  before.  For  a  mo- 
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ment  he  thought  he  would  ring  for  his 
servant,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and 
tossed  the  clothes  off  his  bed.  lie  put 
on  his  slippers  aud  his  dressing-gown 
and  walked  out  into  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  still  cold,  so  he  lit  the  fire  and 
then  walked  out  into  the  sunshine  of 
the  balcony.  The  sky  was  the  light 
blue  of  the  clear  Italian  morning,  and 
the  stony  street  lay  very  white  and 
clean  and  almost  deserted  in  the  early 
sun.  He  looked  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Cascine  and  saw,  through  the 
mist  floating  from  off  the  river,  two 
men  leisurely  crossing  the  piazza  on 
their  way  to  work.  Across  the  street 
in  front  of  the  theatre  a  man  was  past¬ 
ing  up  the  bills  for  the  opera  that 
night.  lie  tried  to  read  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  then  it  suddenly  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  it  did  not  make 
much  difference  after  all,  at  least  to 
him.  .  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  slight¬ 
ly,  and  stepped  back  into  the  room. 
The  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  room  looked  very  bright  and 
snug  with  its  red  curtains  and  the  deep 
brown  walls.  He  stood  quite  still  for 
some  moments  looking  curiously  round 
at  the  beautiful  things  he  had  gathered 
about  him.  And  then  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  probably  he  would 
not  see  them  again.  They  would  be 
stripped  from  their  places  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  world.  In  a  short 
time  there  would  be  another  master 
here,  and  the  individuality  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  he  had  given  to  the 
place  through  these  material  things 
would  have  passed  away.  Surely  there 
was  something  he  would  leave  behind  ? 
It  was  true  the  pictures  were  not  of  his 
brush  ;  some  were  by  great  men  of  this 
time  whom  he  bad  known,  aud  others 
were  the  work  of  men  who  died  when 
men  knew  really  how  to  paint.  On 
the  shelves  there  was  no  book  that  bore 
his  name  ;  the  music  on  the  rack  was 
the  inspiration  of  masters  who  had  died 
and  left  humanity  their  debtor  for  all 
time.  Even  the  tapestry  and  the  china, 
even  the  very  silk  of  the  curtains  had 
been  made  by  a  people  who  were  great 
in  their  own  way,  and  who  had  been 
buried  with  the  secret  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Bellows  pulled  the  girdle  of  his  dress¬ 
ing  gown  tightly  about  him.  Surely 
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there  must  be  something  ?  The  photo¬ 
graphs  scattered  about  were  the  like¬ 
nesses  of  pretty  women  whom  he  had 
not  known  for  years,  or  of  singers  from 
the  cafes  chantunts,  whose  names  and 
good  wishes  written  across  the  face  he 
had  bought  with  bank-notes.  He 
turned  slowly  from  one  wall  to  an¬ 
other,  from  the  eastern  rugs  under  his 
feet  to  the  old  frescoes  of  the  cupids 
on  the  ceiling.  And  then  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  eyes  rested  on  the  desk. 

Yes.  there  was  something  ;  that 
manuscript,  his  own  story.  He  took 
it  from  the  drawer,  and  began  to  read 
it,  although  he  knew  every  word  by 
heart.  He  turned  the  first  few  pages 
over  very  slowly  and  read  what  he  had 
written  with  much  care.  His  brain 
seemed  so  much  stronger  this  morning, 
and  everything  so  much  clearer  and  so 
much  more  as  it  used  to  bo  when  he 
was  younger  and  gave  things  the  value 
they  deserved,  the  value  the  world  put 
upon  them.  Half  sitting  on  the  desk 
he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript 
slowly  until  he  had  read  the  story 
through.  For  a  moment  he  still  rest¬ 
ed  against  the  desk  and  looked  across 
the  room  to  the  long,  high  window  and 
the  old  lace  curtains  moving  slowly 
about  in  the  first  breeze  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  pressed  his  lips  tightly  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  his  face  relaxed  into  a 
smile  ;  but  it  was  a  face  in  which  there 
was  no  gladness,  a  smile  that  men  wear 
who  are  called  by  the  world  good  losers. 

“  It  is  very  strange,”  he  said  to  the 
long  window  and  the  fluttering  cur¬ 
tains,  “  but  I  really  thought  the  story 
was  new  and  good  ;  this  morning  it 
seems  that  it  is  very  old.  It’s  the  story 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  could 
write,  did  they  wish  to  tell  of  one 
happy  or  unhappy  time  in  their  own 
life.  It  has  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  and  very  much  better  than  I 
have  told  it.” 

He  carried  the  bundle  of  paper  to  the 
open  hearth  and  let  it  fall  from  his 
hand  among  the  burning  coals.  For  a 
moment  they  divided  it  into  two  high 
points,  and  then  a  tiny  blue  flame 
caught  the  corner  of  the  package  and 
curled  the  pages  one  by  one  until  a 
chance  flame  turned  the  whole  into  a 
blazing  mass. 

Bellows  stood  with  his  arm  on  the 
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shelf  above  the  fire  and  his  head  rest-  leave  his  story  a  charred,  black,  use- 
ing  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  Ho  less  mass  in  the  led  embers.— J/acwtt7- 
watched  the  flames  rise  and  fall  and  Ian's  Magazine. 
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If  we  were  asked  to  classify  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  cookery  1  think  that  we 
might  divide  it  into  three  distinct 
groups.  We  might  place  in  one  of 
them  all  practical  treatises  or  guides 
which  are  intended  for  the  education, 
or  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  cook  ; 
in  another,  scientific  works  which  deal 
with  the  chemistry  of  cookery  and  the 
selection  of  food  in  relation  to  nourish¬ 
ment  and  health  ;  and  in  the  third, 
books  which  treat— to  use  the  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward  in  his 
Art  of  Dining  of  “  the  aesthetics  of  the 
dinner  table.*^’  I  have  already  given  a 
brief  sketch  in  The  National  Revievj  of 
the  most  noteworthy  compilations  of 
kitchen  precepts,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  quite  near  past,  and  since 
the  chemistry  and  dietetic  value  of  food 
stuffs  are  subjects  which  are  better  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  specialists  who  have 
discussed  them,  I  propose  now  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  writings 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  third  cate¬ 
gory.  And  this  is  a  pleasant  task,  for 
while  many  cookery-books  can  claim 
the  merit  of  much  matter-of-fact  use¬ 
fulness,  and  some  of  them  may  amuse 
us  as  quaint  records  of  bygone  oddities 
of  diet,  and  while  scientiflc  discussion 
must  always  command  our  attention 
and  respect,  it  is  in  the  last  class,  no 
doubt,  that  the  ordinary  reader  will 
find  the  greatest  interest.  “  The  his¬ 
tory  of  gastronomy,”  says  Mr.  Hayward, 
“  is  that  of  manners,  if  not  of  morals  ; 
and  the  learned  are  aware  that  its  lit¬ 
erature  is  both  instructive  and  amus 
ing  ;  for  it  is  replete  with  curious  traits 
of  character  ana  comparative  views  of 
society  at  different  periods,  as  well  as 
with  the  striking  anecdotes  of  remark¬ 
able  men  and  women,  whose  destinies 
have  been  strangely  influenced  by  their 
epicurean  tastes  and  habits.”  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  to  produce  such 
an  epitome  as  this  the  mature  and 


varied  experience  of  a  lifetime  spent  in 
the  great  world,  the  gift  of  a  light 
hand,  and  a  ripe  knowledge  of  the  good 
things  of  the  table  after  their  kind,  are 
equally  necessary.  Some  of  the  au¬ 
thors  I  shall  presently  speak  of  pos¬ 
sessed  nearly  all  these  attributes,  and 
have  left  behind  them  the  must  inter¬ 
esting  jottings  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  with  delicate  vignettes  of 
even  earlier  days.  Others,  again,  seem 
to  have  been  contented  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
artistic  eating,  and  notes  concerning 
the  authorities  who  were  associated  with 
them,  all  well  worth  reading  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  influence  of  fashion  on  gas¬ 
tronomy  and  the  caprice  of  taste.  But 
the  writer  who  would  enter  this  field  of 
the  literature  of  cookery  to-day  is  con¬ 
strained  to  adopt  a  different  course. 
It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  living  personages  byname  or  to 
draw  sketches  of  their  entertainments, 
neither  can  he  relate  just  yet  anecdotes 
of  the  existing  Court  of  St.  James’s  and 
London  Society  interwoven  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  pleasant  little  festivals  at 
which  politics  and  intrigue  may  have 
played  a  subtle  part.  Just,  however, 
as  the  tales  connected  with  the  good 
dinners  and  good  diners  of  the  pre-Vic¬ 
torian  period  were  told  by  a  few  of  its 
specially  well-informed  survivors,  so  no 
doubt  will  like  things  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century  find  worthy 
chroniclers  in  the  time  to  come. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  did  any  writer  come  for¬ 
ward  to  discuss  the  subject  of  eating 
and  drinking  philosophically.  Dr. 
Johnson  saw  the  opportunity  and 
promised  that  he  would  take  advantage 
of  it,  but  he  never  carried  out  thejdea. 
There  certainly  was  one,  Tobias  Ven- 
ner,  who,  in  his  work  Via  Recta  ad 
Vitam  Longam,  published  in  1620,  de- 
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parted  altogether  from  the  lines  of  the 
common  cookery-book.  Like  many 
honored  contributors  to  the  -culinary 
library,  this  author  was  a  physician, 
and  his  advice  indicates  considerable 
enlightenment,  but  I  think  that  his 
treatise  should  be  placed  in  the  second 
rather  than  the  third  category,  for  he 
goes  minutely  into  the  alimentary  value 
of  food,  and  the  chemical  properties  of 
some  of  its  varieties.  He  wrote  for  the 
educated  and  well-to-do,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  any  rough  stuff  would  do 
for  “  hinds.”  Thus  he  considered  that 
bull’s  beef  was  good  enough  for  plough¬ 
men,  and  amusingly  pointed  out  that 
the  flesh  of  partridges  should  not  be 
eaten  by  “  the  common  sort”  because 
it  was  likely  to  ‘‘  breed  in  them  the 
asthmatick  passion.”  ”  Wherefore,” 
adds  he,  ”  when  they  shall  chance  to 
meet  with  a  covey  of  young  partridges 
they  were  much  better  to  bestow  them 
upon  such  for  whom  they  are  convenient 
than  to  adventure,  notwithstanding 
their  strong  stomacks,  the  eating  of 
them.”  Observe  the  strength  of  the 
word  “  young,”  as  commentators  say, 
in  this  passage.  Does  it  not  suggest 
that  a  nice  young  partridge  would  have 
been  particularly  “  convenient”  to  the 
worthy  doctor?  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  reflned  taste,  for  one  little 
meal  that  he  suggests  might  have  been 
designed  by  the  author  of  The  Original 
so  assthetic  is  it  in  its  brief  simplicity 
a  couple  of  poached  eggs,  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  seasoned  with  black  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  served  with  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  completed  with  a  draught  of 
pure  claret.  This  is  nearly  as  dainty 
as  Brillat  Savarin’s  Cure’s  Omelette 
“  with  the  old  wine  sparkling  in  the 
crystal  decanter.”  No  :  I  think  that 
it  may  be  conceded  that  for  the  views 
of  men  of  educated  taste  in  regard  to 
food — treatises  written  for  Society,  that 
is  to  say,  by  members  of  Society,  by 
gourmets  for  gourmets,  and  by  racon¬ 
teurs  for  appreciative  readers,  all  of 
them  of  literary  rather  than  practical 
value — we  must  wait  until  Grimod  de  la 
Reynidre,  the  Marejuisde  Cussy,  Fayot, 
and  Brillat  Savarin  took  it  into  their 
heada  to  publish  their  experiences. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  writings  of 
the  authorities  whom  I  have  just  named, 
it  is  necessary  to  picture  to  ourselves 


the  days  in  which  they  lived,  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  time,  and  the  state  of  Society 
around  them.  To  do  this  properly  we 
must  go  back  to  that  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  gastronomy  when  the  art  of 
cookery  became  the  subject  of  enlight¬ 
ened  consideration  in  France — to  the 
times,  in  short,  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Re¬ 
gent  Philippe  d’Orleans,  and  Louis  XV. 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  ruleis 
we  read  that  Conde,  the  groat  captain, 
Colbert,  the  statesman,  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6,  the  accomplished  narrator  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Vatel,  and  many  other 
distinguished  people,  encouraged  the 
new  school  of  cookery  which  Catherine 
de  Medicis  had  founded.  During  the 
Regency  which  followed,  attention  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  beeu  paid,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  chemistry  of  cookery,  while 
the  dinners  of  the  Regent  were  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  combination  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  art,  “  for  matelotes  of  the 
most  tempting  quality,”  says  Brillat 
Savarin,  “  and  for  turkeys  superbly 
stuffed.”  Louis  XV.,  himself  a  prac¬ 
tical  cook  of  singular  proficiency,  con¬ 
tinued  to  foster  the  development  which 
his  predecessors  had  so  zealously  pro¬ 
moted.  It  was  to  him  that  Madame  du 
Barry  gave  the  celebrated  petit  souper 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Cordon  Bleu  for  accom¬ 
plished  cuisiuieres,  and  he  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  “  tables  vo- 
lantes,”  which  descended  after  each 
course  through  the  floor  and  rose  again 
replenished  with  fresh  surprises.  Un¬ 
like  the  rest  of  his  race,  Louis  XVI. 
was  not  a  gourmand,  and  in  his  time 
the  royal  table  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been,  but  the  taste  of  Society  out¬ 
side  the  palace  had  been  highly  culti¬ 
vated  too  long  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  this  change.  Refinement  and  lux¬ 
ury  continued  in  the  houses  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  the  financiers.  But  a  crash  came 
of  course  with  the  Revolution.  Society 
was  then  shaken  to  the  very  founda¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of 
gastronomy  were  swept  away.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
art  of  cookery  received  much  more  than 
a  check.  What  really  occurred  was 
this.  The  great  private  houses  were 
of  course  closed,  the  Court  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  princely  hospitality  of 
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the  days  that  I  have  just  spoken  of 
came  altogether  to  an  end.  But  the 
cooks  survived,  and  before  long  found 
a  new  field  for  employment  in  the  res¬ 
taurants,  for  as  soon  as  the  Reign  of 
Terror  terminated,  and  people  were 
once  more  clothed  properly  and  in 
their  right  minds,  their  appreciation 
of  good  food  revived,  and  these  places 
—destined  to  become  a  renowned  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  French  capital — rapidly  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity.  Their  history  is 
worth  tracing. 

It  is  on  record  that  about  the  year 
1770  a  man  arose  who  evolved  the  idea 
of  opening  a  room  where  meat  and 
drink  might  be  provided  for  wayfarers, 
and  very  rightly  concluded  that  if  the 
former  were  well  cooked  and  nicely 
served,  and  the  latter  sound,  such 
patrons  would  not  grudge  a  payment 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  meal.  This  genius  was  known  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  Champ  d’Oiseau, 
and  his  cabaret  was  established  in  the 
Rue  des  Poulies.  So  successful  was  the 
venture  that  by  1789  it  had  paved  the 
way  to  a  hundred  others,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  to  ver^  many  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  when  the 
first  book  of  the  series  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  was  published.  In  1803  M.  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere  produced  his  Almanack 
des  Gourmands,  “  the  first  serious  and 
sustained  attempt,”  says  Mr.  Hayward, 
“  to  invest  gastronomy  with  the  air  of 
an  intellectual  and  refined  pursuit.” 
This  work  clearly  indicates  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  to  which  I  have  tried 
to  lead  up,  for  under  the  heading, 
‘‘  Itineraire  d’un  gourmand  dans  divers 
quartiers  de  Paris,”  which  forms  the 
second  section  of  the  book,  he  names 
the  best  among  some  five  hundred 
places  where  good  food  could  be  got. 
He  moreover  mentions  three  distinct 
causes  which  co-operated  in  their  rise 
and  progress.  First,  the  rage  for  Eng¬ 
lish  fashions  which  prevailed  among 
the  French  during  tne  ten  or  fifteen 
years  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
”  for  the  English,”  says  he,  “  as  is  well 
known,  almost  always  take  their  meals 
in  taverns.”  Secondly,  ‘‘the  sudden 
inundation  of  undomiciled  legislators, 
who,  finishing  by  giving  the  ton,  drew 
by  their  example  all  Paris  to  the  caba¬ 
ret,”  and  thirdly,  the  brcaking-up  of 


the  rich  establishments,  which  drove 
the  chefs  to  the  public  for  support. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
bon-vivant  of  the  period  was  better 
able  to  gratify  his  palate  at  his  favorite 
restaurant  than  at  the  houses  of  his 
friends.  The  celebrated  Rochef  de  Can- 
cale  was  a  place  of  note  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  this  author  and  his  convives  ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  helped  in  the  composition 
of  the  menus  which  appear  in  his  Man¬ 
uel  des  Amphitryons  by  the  proprietor 
of  that  establishment,  M.  Balaine.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  between  the 
period  referred  to  in  i\iQ  Almanack  and 
the  Restoration  after  Waterloo  the 
Parisian  restaurants  attained  their 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Society,  such  as  it  was  duiing 
the  Directory  Consulate  and  first  Em¬ 
pire,  did  not  distinguish  itself  by  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  here  and  there 
we  read  of  spicial  exceptions.  The 
dinners  of  Cambaceies,  Talleyrand, 
Barras,  the  Princesse  Napoleon  Bor- 
ghese  (Pauline  Bonaparte),  Junot,  Du- 
roc,  and  M.  de  Fontanes — whom  Mr. 
Hayward  alludes  to  as  ‘‘  the  upstart 
chiefs  of  the  Republic,  the  plundering 
Marshals,  and  parvenus  nobles  of  Napo¬ 
leon” —  were  a  good  deal  spoken  of,  and 
are  mentioned  by  the  writers  I  have 
named.  The  Emperor,  who  we  all 
know  was  very  far  from  being  a  gour¬ 
mand,  seems  to  have  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  successful  dinner-giving 
as  a  means  for  creating  and  extending 
political  influence.  ‘‘  Tenez  bonne 
table  et  soigiu  z  les  femmes,”  said  he, 
on  despatching  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  to 
Poland,  and,  observes  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas  the  elder,  ‘‘  il  voulait  que  tout 
grand  fonctionnaire  de  I’Empire  le  fdt. 

‘  Ayez  bonne  table,’  disait  il,  ‘  depensez 
plus  que  VOS  appointements,  faites  des 
dettes,  je  les  payerai,’  ”  and,  adds 
Dumas,  he  did  so.  To  return,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  writings  of  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere.  ThQ  Almanack  was  no  doubt 
useful  at  the  time  us  a  resume  of  the 
seasons  in  which  various  kinds  of  fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  at 
their  best,  and  as  a  gastronomical 
chronicle  of  the  months  of  the  year  ; 
useful  also  may  have  been  the  “  Itine- 
rairo”  I  have  already  mentioned.  But 
the  ‘‘  variet^s,  morales  nutritives,” and 
“  anecdotes  gourmandes”  with  which 
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the  book  is  wound  up  were  before  long 
so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  writings 
of  the  more  brilliant  litterateur,  Brillat 
Savarin,  that  they  probably  enjoyed  but 
a  short-lived  reputation.  “  Mais  tout 
son  excellent  espi it  a  et6  jeteau  vent,” 
says  M.  Fayot,  ‘‘  pour  n’avoir  pas  etc 
resserre  dans  une  forme  eleganto  et 
precise  comme  celle  de  la  Physiologie 
du  godt.”  In  his  next  book,  Le  Man¬ 
uel  des  Amphitryons,  de  la  Reyni^re 
conhned  himself  to  a  dissertation  upon 
the  art  of  carving,  a  compendium  of 
menus,  and  some  remarks  upon  what 
he  called  ‘‘  les  elemens  de  la  politesse 
gourmande.”  Here  the  menus  disclose 
the  fashion  and  taste  of  the  period. 
Taking  one  at  haphazard  for  twenty 
people,  we  find  in  addition  to  soups, 
fish,  releves,  grosses  pieces,  and  plats 
de  rot,  twelve  entrees  and  ten  entre¬ 
mets  !  With  such  an  embarras  de 
richessea  in  the  way  of  food,  no  won¬ 
der  that  repetitions,  which  nowadays 
would  bo  at  once  denounced,  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Thus,  among  the  twelve  en¬ 
trees  there  are  three  of  chicken,  and 
four  of  fish,  while  such  substantial 
things  as  a  saddle  of  mutton  and  a 
cushion  of  veal  are  iucluded  in  this 
part  of  the  dinner  !  Fearing,  on  the 
whole,  that  he  may  have  suggc  sted  too 
light  a  repast,  the  author  apologizes 
quaintly  as  follows  :  ‘‘  il  faut  consid- 
erer  que  les  entrees  renferinent  plusieurs 
pieces  solides  et  nourissantes.”  Never¬ 
theless,  M.  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re  laid 
down  many  a  good  rule,  and  is  quoted 
as  an  honored  authority  by  writers  on 
cookery  to  this  day. 

The  writing  of  the  ‘‘  Physiologie  du 
gotit”  was — so  its  author,  Brillat  Sava¬ 
rin,  has  recorded  in  his  preface — a  pas¬ 
time  which  he  reserved  for  his  old  age. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  its  publication,  but  even  in  the 
short  time  that  elapsed — barely  a  year 
— he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
crowned  with  success.  Aptly  described 
by  Mr.  Hayward  as”  incomparably  the 
completest  essay  upon  the  aesthetics  of 
the  dinner  table,”  this  notable  work 
has  never  been  surpassed.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  defy  time  and  change,  and 
to  be  as  well  worth  reading  now  as 
ever.  ”  Its  great  charm,”  observes  the 
critic  I  have  just  named,  ”  consists  in 
the  singular  mixture  of  wit,  humor. 
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learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
bons  mots,  anecdotes,  ingenious  theo¬ 
ries,  and  instructive  dissertations— 
which  it  presents  ;  and  if,  as  is  cur¬ 
rently  related,  Walton’s  Angler  has 
mado  thousands  of  true  fishermen,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Physiology  of  Taste  has  converted 
a  fair  portion  of  the  reading  public  into 
gastronomers.”  Looking  back  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  e\i- 
dence  that  we  possess  of  the  excessive 
over-crowding  of  the  menu  which  was 
then  fashionable,  it  is  curious  to  notice 
what  an  enlightened  view  Brillat  Sava¬ 
rin  took  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  artistic  dining.  He  limits  the 
number  of  guests,  and  he  gives  the 
soundest  advice  as  to  their  selection. 

”  Let  the  men  have  wit  without  pre¬ 
tension,  and  the  women  be  pleasant 
without  being  coquettes  and  then 
with  regard  to  food,  ”  let  the  dishes  be 
exceedingly  choice  but  few  in  number, 
and  the  wines  of  the  first  quality  each 
in  its  degree.”  What  better  counstl 
could  bo  given  to-day  than  this  ?  That 
ho  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  is 
shown  by  the  occasional  descriptions  he 
gives  of  little  dinners.  He  was  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  dangerous  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  which  could  hardly  be  followed 
by  his  most  earnest  modern  disciple. 

IIs  rejoiced  to  introduce  just  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  party,  at  about 
eleven  o’clock,  a  bowl  of  punch,  ac¬ 
companied  by  hot  toast  buttered  with 
salt  butter.  When  men  have  dined 
well,  to  tempt  them  with  that  which  is 
worse,  is  surelv  the  unkindest  form  of 
hospitality.  (5an  we  not  pictuie  to 
ourselves  that  punch,  hot,  strong,  and 
probably  sweet,  the  salt,  buttered  toast 
encouraging  the  unwise  guest  just  to 
take  one  glass  more  of  it,  and  then  the 
melancholy  legacy — that  awful  head  on 
the  morrow,  cheapening  the  sufferer  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  gladly 
sell  himself  fora  penny  ?  Some  of  us, 
when  kept  up  until  night  has  passed 
into  morning,  have  now  and  then 
calmed  our  nerves  with  a  devilled  bone 
or  biscuit,  or  some  equally  short  pep¬ 
pery  trifle,  but,  thank  goodness!  no 
punch. 

Following  the  excellent  work  of  Bril¬ 
lat  Savarin,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years,  there  was  published  in  Paris,  in  ^ 
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1843,  a  very  readable  pot-pourri  of 
writings  about  dinners  and  diners, 
called  Les  Clasnques  de  la  table.  The 
editor,  M.  Fayot,  contributed  an  essay 
himself  upon  “  La  gastronomie,”  and 
the  rest  of  the  volume  was  made  up  of 
reprints  of  various  well-known  writings, 
of  which  the  principal  were  the  “  Phy- 
siologie  du  go6t”  of  B.  Savarin,  “  Les 
ressources  de  la  table  pendant  toute 
I’annee”  (the  Almanack)  by  Grimod 
de  la  Ueynidre,  and  “  L’art  Uulinaire” 
by  the  Marquis  de  Cussy.  The  last  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  au¬ 
thor’s  history,  for  beyond  showing  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  man  of  highly  cultivated 
taste  and  a  reliable  judge  of  the  good 
things  of  the  table,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  improving  upon  the  work  of  the 
other  two  writers.  Beginning  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Household  under 
Louis  XVI.,  he  contrived  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  the  Revolution,  next  appear¬ 
ing  as  Prefet  du  Palais  under  Napo¬ 
leon.  After  the  abdication  of  1814  he 
proceeded  in  charge  of  the  Empress  to 
Parma,  “  Mario  Louise  I’aimait  beau- 
coup,”  says  Dumas  the  elder,  “  charmce 
par  ses  belles  manidres,  mais  lui  lors 
qu’il  8’aper9ut  qu’elle  n’aimait  point 
Napoleon,  qu’elle  paraissait  tneme  ravie 
de  la  fa9on  dont  les  choses  avaient 
tourn6,  il  demanda  instaniment,  mal- 
gre  les  instances  qu’on  faissait  pour 
rester  il  Parme,  la  permission  de  revenir 
^  Paris.”  During  the  hundred  days 
he  returned  to  his  former  appointment ; 
but  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was 
overtaken  by  misfortune,  for  although 
placed  in  a  position  for  many  years  in 
which  he  might  have  made  a  fortune, 
he  appears  to  have  been  too  generous 
and,  perhaps,  improvident.  With  the 
new  regime  .he  had  no  chance  of  em- 
ployrnent ;  but  he  had  a  friend  in  M. 
Lauriston,  who,  hoping  to  secure  a 
small  sinecure  to  keep  the  poor  fellow 
from  actual  want,  ventured  to  plead 
for  him  with  Louis  X  VIIl.  The  King, 
however,  was  obdurate  ;  he  would  do 
nothing  for  an  ex-olBcial  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  establishment.  But  when  M. 
Lauriston  explained  to  his  Majesty 
(who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a 
noted  gourmand)  that  it  was  the  Mar¬ 
quis  who  had  invented  the  exquisite 
blend  of  strawberries  and  cream  with 
champagne,  “  toutes  les  ditficult^s 


furent  aplanies,”  so  runs  Dumas’  story, 
the  King  at  once  called  for  the  minute 
of  appointment,  and  ‘‘  with  his  Royal 
hand”  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it  ‘‘  Ac¬ 
cord  ee.” 

In'  Les  Classiques  the  secret  is  amus¬ 
ingly  betrayed  that  the  great  connois¬ 
seurs  were  not  without  their  small  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  took  the  opportunity  every 
now  and  then  of  crying  each  other 
down.  De  Cussy,  for  instance,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  amending  B.  Savarin’s  dic¬ 
tum  that  a  cook  can  bo  made,  but  that 
a  rotisseur  must  be  born,  by  substitut¬ 
ing  saucier  for  rotisseur,  very  clearly 
hints  that  the  author  of  the  “  Physi¬ 
ologic”  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached,  for  he  says  that  he  was  a 
man  of  little  disciimination  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  eating  and  drinking,  that  he  dis¬ 
coursed  without  wit  and  with  a  heavy 
expression  of  countenance,  while  at  the 
end  of  a  dinner  he  was  absolutely  leth¬ 
argic.  Of  Catnbacer^s  he  says  that  he 
ate  heartily  and  grossly,  that  his  men¬ 
tal  powers  so  brilliant  in  a  Council  of 
State  were  dull  at  table,  and  that,  like 
B.  Savarin,  he  was  silent  and  sleepy  as 
soon  as  his  appetite  was  satisfied.  Fur¬ 
ther  secrets  are  divulged  in  some  “  Sou¬ 
venirs  de  la  table”  contributed  by 
Car6me  who  was  a  bit  of  a  litterateur 
in  his  way.  He  gossips  freely  about 
Cambacer^s,  Talleyrand,  B.  Savarin, 
and  others,  some  of  whom  he  served. 
He  had  not,  evidently,  a  very  high 
opinion  of  B.  Savarin,  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  bo  neither  gourmet  nor 
gourmand,  but  simply  a  hearty  eater. 
The  alleged  excellence  of  Cambacer6s 
banquets  he  altogether  repudiates,  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  made  use  of  the  “  re¬ 
mains”  of  previous  dinners.  “  Achaque 
service  il  notait  les  entrees  qui  n’avaient 
pas  6t6  touchees,  ou  qui  I’etaient  peu, 
et  le  lendemain  il  composait  son  menu 
avec  cette  vile  desserte.  Quel  diner, 
juste  Ciel  I”  “  La  desserte  ne  doit  etre 
employee  qu’  avec  precaution,  habilete, 
et  surtout  en  silence  !”  The  Minister, 
he  asserts,  kept  the  key  of  the  garde- 
manger  himself,  noted  everything,  and 
dealt  out  what  he  considered  necessary. 
Often  things  lost  their  freshness  and 
were  spoiled  by  this  parsimonious  prac¬ 
tice.  He  was  quite  unworthy  of  the 
honored  title  of  gourmand.  Talley¬ 
rand,  on  the  other  hand,  dispensed  his 
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hospitality  in  a  right  princely  manner, 
like  the  English  Lord  Castlereagh, 
George  IV.,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  other  lavish  patrons  of  la  haute 
cuisine.  Talleyrand,  it  appears,  always 
played  a  rubber  of  whist  after  dinner 
in  silence,  and  then  retired  to  his  cabi¬ 
net  de  travail,  when  bis  flatterers  ob¬ 
served,  “  Le  Prince  reflechit,”  but  the 
straightforward  “  Monseigneur  dort !” 
These  souvenirs  should  be  taken  per¬ 
haps  with  a  grain  of  salt.  It  is  not 
often,  to  be  sure,  that  Ministers  of 
State,  with  a  great  reputation  for  their 
entertainments,  are  criticised  in  all  the 
stern  reality  of  type  by  their  chefs  ; 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  any 
personage  who  might  so  farforget  him¬ 
self  as  to  keep  his  august  eye  upon  his 
larder  and  his  kitchen  expenses,  would 
faro  badly  if  submitted  to  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  his  cook. 

Quite  the  most  charming  sketch  in 
its  way  among  the  Classiques  is  Lady 
Morgan’s  account  of  the  dinners  she 
enjoyed  at  the  houses  of  SI.  de  Segur 
and  the  Baron  de  Rothschild — the  lat¬ 
ter  especially.  The  fair  writer  was  a 
pronounced  admirer  of  Carome’s  art, 
and  the  great  chef,  then  at  his  best,  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Baron.  Certainly 
no  more  delicate  compliment  to  his 
skill  has  been  handed  down  to  us  than 
this  : — “  To  do  justice  to  the  science 
and  research  of  a  dinner  so  served 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
equal  to  that  which  produced  it ;  its 
character,  however,  was  that  it  was  in 
season,  that  it  was  up  to  its  time — that 
it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age — that 
there  was  no  perriique- in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  no  trace  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  a  single  dish,  no  high- spiced 
sauces,  no  dark-brown  gravies,  no  flavor 
of  cayenne  and  allspice,  no  tincture  of 
catsup  and  walnut  pickle,  no  visible 
agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of 
cooking  of  the  good  old  times,  fire  and 
water.  Distillations  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  viands  extracted  in  silver  dews 
with  chemical  precision — 

“  ‘  On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam  ’ — 

formed  the  fond  of  all.  Every  meat 
presented  in  its  own  natural  aroma — 
every  vegetable  its  own  shade  of  verdure ; 
the  mayonnaise  was  fried  in  ice,  like 
Ninon’s  description  of  Sevigne’s  heait 


(‘  une  citrouille  frite  a  la  neige  ’),  and 
the  tempered  chill  of  the  plombi^re 
(which  held  the  place  of  the  eternal 
fondus  and  souffles  of  our  Englisn 
tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock, 
and  broke  it,  of  the  exquisite  avalanche 
which,  with  the  hue  and  odor  of  fresh- 
gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every 
sense  and  dissipated  every  coarser 
flavor.  With  less  genius  than  went  to 
the  composition  of  this  dinner  men 
have  written  epic  poems.”  This  was 
an  occasion,  we  have  been  told,  on 
which  it  pleased  Careme  to  affect  a 
studied  simplicity,  the  mood  in  which, 
according  to  contemporary  criticism, 
he  was  more  successful  than  when  he 
went  in  for  extreme  elaboration. 

Lady  Morgan’s  flowery  tribute  to 
Careme  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
link  between  the  French  writers  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century,  who  treated 
the  subject  of  cookery  pnilosophically, 
and  the  first  Englishman  who  took  up 
his  pen  in  a  similar  vein.  This  author 
was  Thomas  Walker,  who  in  his  un¬ 
happily  short  lived  periodical,  The  Orig¬ 
inal,  contributed  a  most  interesting 
series  of  papers  on  the  “  Art  of  Din¬ 
ing.”  His  views,  which  were  published 
m  1835,  must  have  positively  astound¬ 
ed  his  English  readers,  who  were  at 
that  time  addicted  to  much  pomp  and 
ceremony  in  their  ponderous  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  cumbersome  and  ridicu¬ 
lously  ostentatious  system  of  serving 
dinners  in  relays  of  numerous  dishes, 
every  one  of  which  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  was  universally  followed  and 
looked  upon  as  perfect.  Big  battalions 
of  family  plate,  with  the  silver  sauce¬ 
boats  on  their  flanks,  were  thus  parad¬ 
ed  for  general  admiration,  while  the 
major  portion  of  the  food  was  to  a 
great  extent  cooled  and  spoiled  by  being 
stupidly  brought  into  the  fighting-line 
before  it  was  required.  Against  this 
utterly  inartistic  way  of  doing  things 
Walker  wrote  in  the  most  trenchant 
manner,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  palpably  erroneous  from  a 
gastronomical  point  of  view,  and 
“  strongly  tainted  with  barbarism  and 
vulgarity,”  while  the  effect  produced  by 
it  he  stigmatized  as  being  “  far  removed 
from  real  and  refined  enjoyment.” 
After  describing  the  absurdity,  the 
many  mistakes,  and  even  the  nuisance 
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of  the  overladen  table,  the  unnecessa¬ 
rily  long  bill  of  fare,  and  the  tedious 
service,  he  boldly  advocated  that  din¬ 
ners  should  be  composed  of  few  but 
really  good  dishes,  each  of  which,  thor¬ 
oughly  complete  in  regard  to  its  ad¬ 
juncts,  should  be  brought  in  separately 
with  as  little  parade  and  waste  of  time 
as  possible.  Together  with  this  he 
urged  the  abolition  of  the  senseless 
practice  of  ornamentation,  and  the 
placing  of  hideous  “  centrepieces”  and 
epergnes  upon  the  table.  In  plain 
English  these  ideas  were  at  least  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they 
were  written.  Even  Mr.  Hayward, 
who  reviewed  the  papers  in  The  Quar- 
terly  Review  in  1836,  was  evidently  too 
warmly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  fashions  to  accord  the  full  meed  of 
praise  that  Thomas  Walker’s  conten¬ 
tions,  viewed  from  a  modern  stand¬ 
point,  merited.  He  allowed  that  the 
small  dinner  might  be  all  very  well  for 
certain  people  and  certain  occasions, 
”  but  to  desire  the  gorgeous  establish¬ 
ments  of  our  first-rate  Amphitryons  to 
be  broken  up,  and  the  ornate  style  of 
living  to  be  totally  suppressed,  would 
be,”  said  he,  ‘‘  as  unreasonable  as  to 
propose  the  suppression  of  palaces  be¬ 
cause  houses  are  better  fitted  for  the. 
ordinary  purposes  of  life.”  This,  of 
course,  was  an  evasion  of  the  question 
argued  in  The  Original.  Walker  did 
not  suggest  the  breaking  up  of  any  es¬ 
tablishments  but  a  general  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  method  in  vogue  on  the 
grounds  of  good  taste,  artistic  feeling, 
and  the  service  of  food  at  its  best. 
Things  have  by  degrees  worked  round 
to  that  standard,  and  in  the  lastdeeade 
of  the  century  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  right  judgment  and  cultivated  mind 
of  the  man  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  the  Philistinism  of  sixty  years 
ago.  The  selection  of  agreeable  com¬ 
binations  of  food  is  a  task  that  few  can 
hope  to  fulfil  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
reader.  The  written  menu  is  at  best  a 
suggestion  which  is  open  to  correction 
or  alteration  according  to  taste,  and  on 
this  account,  doubtless,  some  of  Walk¬ 
er’s  sketches  of  little  dinners  might  be 
improved.  Still,  his  principles  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  I  take  it  that  some  readers 
of  The  Original  who  have  come  to  riper 
years  have  felt  considerable  respect  for 
N*w  Sebibs,— Voi,.  LXIV.,  No.  5. 


a  host  who,  in  the  thirties,  could  mag¬ 
nanimously  protect  his  guests  from  the 
tyranny  of  turkey  and  roast  beef  on 
Christmas  day,  and  bid  them  take  for 
their  pi^ce  de  resistance  woodcocks 
‘‘  at  discretion,”  one  or  more  as  each 
might  desire,  brought  in  hot  and  hot. 
In  the  matter  of  wine,  however,  is 
there  not  a  smack  of  the  good  old  times 
in  this? — ”  With  the  turtle  there  will 
be  puneh  ;  champagne  and  claret  after¬ 
ward  ;  the  two  former  I  have  ordered 
to  bo  well  iced.  I  shall  permit  no 
other  wines,  unless  perchance  a  bottle 
or  two  of  port,  as  I  hold  variety  of 
wines  to  be  a  great  mistake.”  From 
this  we  gather  that  a  few  bottles  of  port 
more  or  less  were  a  mere  bagatelle, 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  The  Original. 
Lastly,  the  most  brief  summary  of 
Thomas  Walker’s  writings  would  be 
incomplete  without  advertence  to  his 
many  happy  phrases,  which,  if  quoted 
separately,  might  take  rank  as  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  aphorisms  of 
Brillat  Savarin.  For  instance,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “  monstrous  absurdity”  of 
attempting  to  entertain  an  elaborate 
style  with  insufficient  means  and  an  in¬ 
adequate  establishment,  he  sa.\8  :  — 
‘‘  State  without  the  machinery  of  state 
is  of  all  states  the  worst.”  Again,  in 
explaining  the  characteristics  of  port 
and  champagne  :  “  There  is  about  the 
same  difference  between  these  two  that 
in  poetry  exists  between  Paradise  Lost 
and  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.’*  And  this  : 
“  Ostentation  excites  disgust  or  con¬ 
tempt,  and  destroys  enjoyment  for  the 
sake  of  display,  by  introducing  variety 
without  reference  to  reason.”  “  Thom¬ 
as  Walker,”  wrote  Mr.  Henry  Morley 
in  an  Introduction  to  a  reprint  of  The 
Original  in  1887,  ‘‘  frankly  delivered 
himself,  and  brought  the  way  of  life, 
as  it  was  seen  by  a  refined  and  social 
gentleman,  well  educated,  shrewd,  and 
without  one  low  thought,  so  plainly 
within  view  of  his  reader  that  neither 
young  nor  old,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  could  read  through  his  book 
without  having  been  in  some  degree 
amused  and  taught  through  his  experi¬ 
ence.” 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  very 
able  little  treatise  on  The  Art  of  Din~ 
ing,  by  the  writer  whose  name  I  have 
44 
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mentioned  so  often,  Mr.  Abraham  Hay¬ 
ward.  This  book  was  made  up  by  a 
re-arrangement,  in  1853,  of  two  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  had  written  in  the  years 
’35  and  ’36  for  I'he  Quarterly  Review 
— the  one  to  which  1  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  about  The  Original,  and  the 
other  entitled  “  Gastronomy  and  Gas¬ 
tronomers.”  his  object  having  been 
”  to  bring  down  and  adapt  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  disquisitions,  descriptions, 
and  directions  contained  in  them.” 
Here  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  his 
remarks  upon  the  reform  suggested  by 
Thomas  Walker,  ^Ir.  Hayward  gave  a 
very  careful  analysis  of  the  “  Physiolo- 
gie  du  gotit”  and  traced  the  history  of 
gastronomy  from  its  earliest  days  to  the 
period  of  his  personal  experiences.  No 
name  of  any  note  in  connection  with 
the  subject  is  omitted  in  this  work,  and 
throughout  the  resume  there  is  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  genial  humor  and 
anecdote  which  will  probably  never  be 
better  managed  by  any  writer  who  may 
aspire  hereafter  to  carry  on  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  dinner 
table.  Not  only  was  Hayward  very 
well  read  in  regard  to  the  past  records 
of  food  and  feeding,  but  ho  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
clever  and  entertaining  in  the  society 
of  two  capitals.  He  knew  his  Paris  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  his  London.  Of  most 
of  the  leading  Amphitryous  of  his  time 
he  was  a  personal  friend,  and  with  no 
restraint  or  chef  of  repute  was  he  un¬ 
acquainted.  As  a  tale-teller  with  an 
inexhaustive  repertoire  of  incidents 
both  interesting  and  amusing  concern¬ 
ing  people  of  note  politically,  socially, 
and  gastronomically  he  was  probably 
without  a  rival.  From  this  store  he 
seems  to  have  drawn  in  a  pleasant 
chatty  way  without  a  trespass  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  kindness  and  good 
tiste.  A  frequent  diner-out,  he  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  being 
an  appreciative  disciple  of  Gastraea, 
very  naturally  acquired  a  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  became  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  what  Walker  called  “  aris- 
t)logy.”  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  fashion  of  his  time  was  not 
the  fashion  of  these  our  modern  days 
as  far  as  the  composition  and  serving 
of  a  dinner  were  concerned.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  the 


menus  he  proposes  for  the  four  seasons 
are  far  too  long  and  heavy  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  The  dinner  he  de¬ 
scribes  which  was  given  to  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  at  the  Clarendon,  on  his  quit¬ 
ting  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
the  highly  finished  banquet  of  that 
period.  The  party  consisted  of  thirty, 
the  price  was  six  guineas  a  head,  and 
the  dinner  was  ordered  by  Count  d’Or- 
say.  There  were  thirteen  entrees  and 
fifteen  entremets,  and  before  the  reader 
loses  the  thread  of  tho  narrative  in  ”  et 
cetera,”  he  can  count  fifty  two  differ¬ 
ent  dishes  !  The  mention  of  Count 
d’Orsay’s  name  reminds  me  that  Hay¬ 
ward  quotes  in  extenso  a  letter  from 
that  irndoubtedly  reliable  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  Parisian  restanianls 
of  1852.  Knowing,  as  most  of  us  now 
do,  that  one  by  one  nearly  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  places  have  disappeared,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  Count  d’Orsay’s 
gloomy  opinion  of  them  as  far  back  as 
forty-three  years  of  ago.  Writing  from 
Paris  he  says  with  regret  that  ”  ilie 
culinary  art  has  sadly  fallen  off,”  and 
goes  on  to  name  four  first-rate,  four 
second-rate,  and  four  third-rate  bouses, 
but  adds  :  “  At  none  of  these  placis 
could  you  find  dinners  now  sucb  as 
were  produced  by  Ude  ;  by  Soyer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  by  Koti- 
val,  with  Lord  Wilton  ;  or  by  Perron, 
with  Lord  Londonderry.”  He  com¬ 
plains  of  tho  expensiveness  and  vulgar¬ 
ity  of  the  cooking — “  asortof  tripotage 
of  truffles,  cockscombs,  and  crawfish, 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fillet  of  beef, 
and  not  a  single  entree  which  a  con¬ 
noisseur  can  eat ;  the  roast  game  tour- 
mentes  and  cold,  for  their  feathers  are 
stuck  on  again  before  they  are  served 
up.”  ”  French  gastronomy,”  adds  he, 
in  conclusion,  ‘‘has  emigrated  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  no  wish  to  return.  We 
do  not  absolutely  die  of  hunger  heie, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.”  A 
recapitulation  of  even  half  of  the  stories 
told  in  this  entertaining  book  would 
occupy  far  more  space  than  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  take  up,  but  an  instance  or  two 
of  the  author’s  light  and  pleasing  style 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Speaking  of 
conversation  at  dinner,  and  tho  very 
necessary  part  it  plays  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  party,  he  observes,  “  but  what  a 
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deceased  clerical  wit  called  ‘  flashes  of 
silence’  may  occasionally  intervene. 
We  were  once  dining  with  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair  at  the  Kocher,  when  a 
matelote  of  surpassing  excellence  was 
served  up.  ‘  My  dear  fellow,’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  distinguished  moralist, 
‘  don’t  let  us  speak  a  word  until  we 
have  finished  this  dish.’  ”  In  another 
place,  a  propos  of  Thomas  Walker’s 
advice  to  those  who  have  to  dine  alone, 
t.e.,  to  approach  the  table  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  mind  after  an  interval  of  relaxation 
from  whatever  may  have  seriously  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention,  and  then  to  fix  it 
upon  “  some  agreeable  object,”  he  says, 
“We  don’t  know  what  ‘  agreeable  ob¬ 
ject  ’  was  particularly  meant  here,  but 
the  author  of  The  Parson's  Daughter, 
when  surprised  one  evening  in  his  arm¬ 
chair  two  or  three  hours  after  dinner, 
is  reported  to  have  apologized  by  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  When  one  is  alone,  the  bottle  does 
come  round  so  often.’  It  was  Sir  Her¬ 
cules  Langrishe  who,  being  asked  on  a 
similar  occasion,  ‘  What !  have  you  fin¬ 
ished  all  that  port  (three  bottles)  with¬ 
out  assistance  ?  ’  answered,  ‘  Xo — not 
quite  that — I  had  the  assistance  of  a 
bottle  of  Madeira.’  ” 

For  the  next  writer  of  note  on  the 
subject  We  are  discussing,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  again  to  cross  the  channel  and 
consult  the  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Cui¬ 
sine,  by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder. 
As  I  mentioned  in  a  former  article, 
this  work  was  partly  a  cookery  book, 
the  practical  part  of  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  M. 
Vuillemot,  the  proprietor  of  the  “  T4te 
Noire’’  at  St.  Cloud,  and  various  chefs 
whom  the  editor  knew,  and  partly,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
“  a  medley  of  scientific  jottings,  with 
plenty  of  gossip  and  numerous  anec¬ 
dotes.”  It  is,  of  course,  only  with  the 
latter  part  that  we  need  now  concern 
ourselves.  After  having  '  read  Les 
Classiques  de  la  table,  the  reader  will 
find  that  a  considerable  part  of  Dumas’ 
chit-chat  came  from  that  source,  but 
here  and  there  he  tells  a  good  story, 
such  as  that  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  in  connection  with  the  Marquis 
de  Cussy.  One  of  Napoleon  will  bear 
repeating,  because  it  gives  an  improved 
version  of  an  incident  which  us  gener¬ 
ally  described  is  no  doubt  familiar  to 


many.  The  old  story,  according  to 
Hayward,  was  that  the  Emperor,  an¬ 
noyed  with  some  occurrence  or  other  at 
a  Conseil  d’etat,  sat  down  to  breakfast 
one  morning  in  one  of  his  worst  tem¬ 
pers,  and  had  hardly  tasted  a  mouthful 
when,  stung  to  madness  by  some  exas¬ 
perating  recollection,  he  drew  his  chair 
back,  and  with  one  kick  overthrew  the 
table  and  all  its  contents,  then  rose  and 
paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides  in¬ 
dicative  of  frenzied  rage,  Dunand, 
the  maitre  d’hotel,  looked  on  unmoved, 
and  quietly  gave  his  directions  to  the 
staff,  who  cleared  away  the  wreck  ;  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  rapidly  laid  out  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  dejeuner,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
with  the  customary  ‘‘  Sa  majeste  est 
servie.”  Napoleon,  appreciating  the 
delicacy  and  tact  of  the  action,  turned 
to  the  maitre  d’hotel  with  one  of  his 
inimitable  smiles,  and  said,  ”  Merci 
bien,  mon  cher  Dunand,”  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  the  hurricane  had  blown  over. 
Dumas  is  much  more  circumstantial. 
It  was  a  time  of  political  gravity,  a 
rupture  with  Prussia  imminent.  The 
Emperor  sat  down,  took  a  few  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  soup,  and  then  removed  the 
cover  of  one  of  the  dishes  which  con¬ 
tained  his  favorite  crepinettes  do  co¬ 
chon,  when,  becoming  suddenly  en¬ 
raged,  he  kicked  over  the  table,  the 
whole  of  the  breakfast  with  the  broken 
china  being  scattered  over  a  priceless 
Persian  carpet.  The  next  moment  he 
strode  in  an  ungovernable  passion  from 
the  room.  Dunand,  thinking  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
crepinettes,  and  perfectly  overwhelmed 
with  dismay,  stood  trembling  with  fear. 
Duroc  alone  kept  his  head,  and  calmed 
the  affrighted  maitre  d’hotel.  “  You 
don’t  know  the  Emperor,”  said  he  ; 
“  his  anger  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
breakfast.  Take  courage,  and  provide 
another  as  quickly  as  you  can.”  As 
soon  as  matters  were  rearranged,  the 
Emperor  was  summoned,  Iloustum,  the 
favorite  Mameluke,  being  deputed  to 
perform  the  task.  The  great  captain 
entered  the  room,  and,  missing  Dunand, 
sent  for  him,  upon  which  the  maitre 
d’hotel,  still  white  with  apprehension, 
appeared  at  the  door  carrying  a  beauti¬ 
ful  poulet  roti.  Napoleon  immediately 
took  a  wing  and  ate  a  few  crepinettes, 
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then,  beckoning  Dunand  to  approach, 
he  stroked  his  cheek  and  said  in  ac¬ 
cents  broken  with  emotion,  “  M.  Du¬ 
nand  vous  4tes  plus  heureux  d’etre 
mon  maitre  d’hotel  que  je  ne  lu  suis 
d’etre  le  roi  de  ce  pays.”  After  this 
he  dnished  his  breakfast  in  silence — 
“  avec  les  traits  profondement  affect es.” 

.No  sketch  of  the  principal  writings 
on  the  subject  of  the  aesthetics  of  the 
dinner-table  would  be  complete  without 
a  few  words  concerning  Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  charming  little  treatise. 
Food  and  Feeding.  With  just  suffi¬ 
cient  science  to  come  welt  within  the 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
with  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
values  of  various  kinds  of  food,  and  of 
the  culinary  processes  adapted  to  their 
better  preparation,  there  is  in  this  book 
much  excellent  advice  on  the  subject 
of  dining  with  good  taste  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  first  edition  appeared  at 
the  very  moment  (1880)  when  such 
counsel  was  much  needed.  “  Perhaps 
the  truth  is  scarcelv  yet  sufficiently 
recognized,”  wrote  the  author,  “  that 
the  quality  or  character  of  a  dinner 
does  not  depend  on  the  number,  the 
complexity,  the  cost,  or  even  the  rarity 
of  the  component  dishes.  Let  these 
be  few  in  number  and  be  simple  in 
composition  ;  but  if  the  material  itself 
is  the  best  of  its  kind,  well  cooked,  and 
tastefully  presented,  the  dinner  may 
rank  with  the  best  and  is  certain  to 
please.”  That  this  precept  has  been 
accepted  as  a  guiding  principle  by  every 
one  who  studies  refinement  and  true 
art  in  connection  with  dinner  giving, 
has  long  since  shown  that  Food  and 
Feeding  was  not  written  in  vain.  The 
book,  in  fact,  soon  made  numerous 
conversions,  and  led  many  earnest 
disciples  to  practise  in  their  entertain¬ 
ments  that  artistic  simplicity  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  well  known 
himself  to  be  a  most  successful  practi¬ 
cal  exponent. 

Delicate  Dining,  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Child,  is  another  work  of  well-merited 


reputation  in  this  direction,  and  a  little 
brochure  by  ‘‘  Grid,”  called  .ffeof  Cook¬ 
ery,  deserves  honorable  mention  for  its 
sound  advice,  and  tbe  trenchant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  writer  condemns  the 
‘‘  vanity,  humbug,  and  affectation”  of 
the  highly  decorative  st^le  of  serving 
dinners — the  “  rose-dyed  purees,”  and 
‘‘  the  flock  of  miniature  geese  floating 
in  a  pond  of  green  aspic  jelly.” 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  period 
in  our  social  history  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  attention  to  gastronomy  is  fully 
recognized.  As  1  have  said,  enlightened 
views  of  the  characteristics  of  a  nice 
dinner  have  been  generally  adopted. 
The  demand  thus  created  for  any  in¬ 
formation  that  may  tend  to  further  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  met  by  the  Press, 
and  in  many  papers  the  cookery  column 
has  become  an  institution.  In  an  age 
of  universal  newness  it  is  perhaps  only 
natural  that  here  and  there  this  should 
have  been  taken  up  in  a  new  way.  The 
old-fashioned  string  of  recipes  would 
be  too  heavy,  no  doubt,  for  Society 
chronicles,  so  Margery  writes  to  Belin¬ 
da,  and,  after  a  discussion  concerning 
frillery  and  tucks,  chattily  communi¬ 
cates  a  beautifully  ambiguous  recipe 
coaxed  out  of  the  cook  with  great 
difficulty  while  staying  with  the  ‘‘  dear 
Dulcimers.”  Nor  is  the  aesthetic  lost 
sight  of.  Certain  fair  correspondents 
have  arisen  who  can  paint  fancy  pic¬ 
tures  in  words — ‘‘  all  out  of  their  own 
heads,”  as  the  children  say — about 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  and  dinners 
which,  if  not  very  valuable  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  are,  at  all  events, 
amusing.  Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  occasionally  a  good  suggestion  may 
thus  be  picked  up,  for,  to  quote  Hay¬ 
ward  yet  once  more,  ‘  ‘  a  tone  of  mock 
seriousness  or  careless  gayety  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  ab^sence  of  sound 
reflection,  and  the  laughing  philoso¬ 
pher  may  prove  better  worth  attention 
than  the  solemn  pedant.” — National 
Review. 
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■  Miss  Philmore  was  not  good-look¬ 
ing,  she  was  not  even  very  young,  in 
fact  most  of  her  friends  regarded  her 
as  an  old  maid  already,  though  in  real¬ 
ity  she  was  not  yet  thirty.  She  was  so 
staid  and  quiet,  she  could  not  sing,  nor 
play  tennis,  nor  talk  well,  she  had  not 
a  bit  of  “  style,”  always  she  had  been 
the  same  little  old  gray  thing.  She 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  differ¬ 
ent.  That  was  one  reason  why  people 
liked  her  ;  another  was  that  she  could 
always  be  depended  on.  If  the  servants 
left  in  a  hurry,  if  the  girls  wanted  to 
get  away  for  a  visit,  “  send  for  Martha 
Philmore”  was  the  invariable  cry,  and 
they  never  sent  in  vain.  She  was  not 
a  bit  clever,  and  she  was  so  terribly  shy 
she  couldn’t  have  done  much  when  she 
came,  except  be  quiet  and  restful  and 
do  simple  ordinary  things  that  any  one 
else  could  do  better,  but  she  was  so 
handy  and  so  sympathetic. 

Considering  these  facts  about  her, 
and  considering  that  she  was  practically 
alone  in  -  the  world,  except  for  her 
cousins  the  Fentons,  it  was  not  won¬ 
derful  that  these  cousins  should  hit  on 
the  happy  idea  of  sending  Martha  to 
look  after  Aunt  Louisa.  It  was  the 
eldest  Miss  Fenton,  now  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
who  thought  of  it.  She  said,  “  Mar¬ 
tha  is  not  well  off  and  has  no  proper 
home,  unless  you  call  staying  about 
with  one  and  another  of  us  a  home.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  nice  for  her  to 
go  and  live  with  Aunt  Louisa.  Brigh¬ 
ton  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  Aunt  Loo 
is  not  half  so  bad  to  get  on  with  as  you 
girls  make  out.” 

Brighton  maybe  a  pleasant  place  for 
those  that  care  for  society,  and  can  get 
it,  but  seen  through  the  medium  of  a 
lonely  old  woman’s  life  there  is  some 
doubt  about  it.  As  for  its  being  nice 
for  Martha  to  live  with  Aunt  Loo,  there 
was  more  tlian  a  doubt  about  that. 
Old  Mis.  Warner,  the  lady  in  question. 
WHS  the  family  bugbear.  A  sister  of 
Mr.  Fenton’s  and  alone  in  the  world, 
she  discovered  that  her  duty  and  her 
inclinations  pointed  to  her  living  with 
her  widower  brother.  He  was  not  anx¬ 


ious  for  the  pleasure,  and  his  daughters 
were  extremely  anxious  that  he  ^ould 
not  experience  it.  The  family  brains 
had  been  exercised  for  many  years  past 
to  keep  her  contented  with  her  present 
surroundings.  As  she  had  never  known 
contentment  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  stretch  during  her  life, 
this  was  a  difficult  task  ;  so  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert  took  great  credit  to  herself  for 
having  suggested  the  plan  of  sending 
Martha  to  Brighton.  Of  course  Miss 
Philmore  knew  all  about  the  family 
view  of  Aunt  Louisa,  but  she  quite  saw 
the  matter  in  the  other  light  too,  that 
Aunt  Loo  was  not  really  so  bad  but  that 
moderate  patience  could  put  up  with 
her,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a 
lot  of  quiet  enjoyment  if  yon  did  not 
care  for  society.  Moreover,  she  con¬ 
cluded  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad 
thing  for  her. 

Th^e  truth,  as  Martha  soon  found, 
was  that  Aunt  Louisa  was  not  at  all  a 
nice  old  lady — she  was  very  stout,  the 
stoutest  old  lady  possible  ;  she  was  very 
selfish — greedily,  aggressively  selfish  ; 
she  also  had  extremely  unpleasant 
habits,  caused  by  living  alone.  She 
loved,  too,  very  dearly  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice  recounting  her  troubles, 
many  of  which  originated  in  her  brain  ; 
her  notion  of  comfort  was  an  easy  chair, 
a  cushion,  and  a  big  grievance.  Last 
and  worst,  she  took  such  a  fancy  to 
Martha  that  she  would  never  let  her 
out  of  her  sight  if  she  could  help  it. 

”  My  dear,”  she  would  say,  ‘‘  yon 
don’t  want  to  go  out  to  day,  it’s  not  at 
all  nice — much  better  stop  at  home 
with  me  and  have  a  cosy  little  time.” 

Or  perhaps  it  would  be,  ‘‘  Don’t  sit 
in  your  bedroom  to  mend  your  dress, 
come  in  here  and  do  it ;  don’t  mind 
me,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you  have 
got  on — I  like  to  have  you  popping 
about  me.” 

She  was  a  kind-hearted  old  soul  in 
her  way,  and  so  very  lonely  that  Mar¬ 
tha,  who  was  ever  pitiful,  never  thought 
hardly  of  her  even  when  she  stopped  in 
the  King’s  Road  to  slang  her  chairman 
(for  she  could  only  go  out  in  a  bath- 
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chair  or  drive)  for  nothing  at  all,  or 
when  she  whispered  audible  asides  in 
church  about  the  congregation  during 
some  beautiful  prayer.  Tt  was  hard 
for  Miss  Philmore,  who  herself  was  so 
sensitive  and  courteous,  to  hear  Mrs. 
Warner  airing  her  views  on  missing 
spoons  and  broken  glasses  to  the  small 
servant ;  the  old,  lady  was  forever  for¬ 
getting  where  she  put  things,  and  being 
of  a  suspicious  nature  she  usually  im¬ 
agined  them  stolen  ;  this,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  particularly  insulting  way 
of  speaking,  caused  occasional  troubles. 

As  Mrs.  Warner  lived  in  a  suite  of 
apartments,  her  landlady  objected  to 
the  servants  giving  notice  on  account 
of  “  the  drawing  room’s  temper,”  and 
one  of  the  least  pleasant  of  Martha’s 
offices  was  making  peace  with  the 
offended  maids  and  mistresses.  This 
apartment  arrangement,  though  it  was 
better  than  having  a  house  in  addition 
to  Aunt  Louisa  to  look  after,  had  its 
disadvantages  :  there  was  only  one  sit¬ 
ting-room,  the  rooms  were  all  on  one 
floor,  and  easy  of  access  to  the  old  lady, 
consequently  solitude  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

“Martha  was  a  good  little  thing,” 
so  her  cousins  said,  “  but  enjoyment 
was  left  out  of  her.”  At  least  the  only 
enjoyment  she  knew  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  reading  aloud  or  doing  needlework 
in  a  comfortable  way  ;  that  was  her 
highest  form  of  pleasure,  as  they  knew 
her,  so  she  ought  to  have  been  very 
happy  where  she  was,  apart  from  the 
circumstances  we  have  described  ;  but 
she  was  not  so.  In  her  small  plain 
body  there  was  a  great  hungry  yearning 
soul.  She  was  so  shy  and  retiring,  she 
never  showed  herself  to  any  one  ;  be¬ 
sides.  people  were  always  so  anxious  to 
tell  her  about  themselves,  there  was 
never  any  time,  even  if  she  had  wanted 
it,  to  tell  about  herself  ;  but  it  was  all 
there,  the  longing  for  light  and  love, 
the  struggle  to  find  out  the  great  life 
riddles  that  presented  themselves  so 
often  to  her.  She  did  not  think  much 
about  her  feelings,  she  took  them  like 
her  face,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  did 
what  came  handy  in  her  quiet  way  ; 
but  she  loved  to  be  alone  sometimes, 
because  it  seemed  then  as  if  the  chrysa¬ 
lis  shell  dropped  off  and  she  could  feel 
her  wings  ;  she  loved,  too,  to  walk  fast 


by  herself  in  the  twilight  when  the 
wind  blew  from  the  sea,  and  the  air  felt 
as  if  it  brought  her  whispers  of  better 
things  ;  and  she  loved  to  read  books 
that  she  could  not  altogether  under¬ 
stand,  because  they  told  her  of  the  wider 
world  beyond  her  reach.  Aunt  Louisa 
did  not  like  her  to  go  out  alone,  she 
wanted  her  to  walk  beside  the  bath- 
chair  or  else  sit  indoors  with  her  ;  Aunt 
Louisa  would  not  let  her  stop  in  her 
room  a  minute  without  coming  to  see 
what  she  was  doing  ;  and  Aunt  Louisa, 
directly  she  saw  a  book  in  her  hand, 
wanted  her  to  read  aloud,  and  the  lit¬ 
erature  she  particularly  affected  was 
biography  and  the  newspaper,  “  be¬ 
cause  they  were  true.” 

But  Martha  took  her  life  very  quiet¬ 
ly.  She  tried  hard  to  make  the  old 
lady  happy,  in  which  she  succeeded  ; 
and  she  tried  to  be  happy  herself,  in 
which  she  succeeded  only  moderately. 
She  once  found  heiself  wondering  why 
she  had  so  little  in  common  with  the 
old  maid  friends  that  formed  a  circle 
round  Mrs.  Warner  and  the  church  she 
attended  ;  she  had  no  more  in  common 
with  them  than  she  had  with  her 
cousins,  and  yet  they  always  said  she 
was  an  old  maid.  But  she  put  this 
thought  from  her  quickly,  which  was 
just  as  well,  for  if  the  quiet  little  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  about  the  world  picking  up 
the  loose  threads  of  other  people’s  work 
once  begin  speculating  on  such  matters, 
the  other  people  will  have  to  do  their 
own  thread  picking  up.  One  must  be 
conscious  of  self  to  think  about  these 
things,  and  to  be  really  able  to  feel, 
and  think,  and  suffer  for  others,  one 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  conscious  of 
self  ;  hence  it  is  wrong  for  the  purely 
useful  to  attempt  what  ought  to  be  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  ornamental. 
As  Martha  was  purely  useful,  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think,  but  quietly 
accompanied  Mrs.  Warner  to  all  the 
tea  parties  and  working  meetings,  and 
left  speculation  alone. 

Those  working  meetings  seemed  to 
Martha  somehow  to  have  missed  their 
aim  ;  she  was  so  earnest  about  things, 
she  thought  such  a  lot  about  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  how  much  she  could  do  for 
it,  and  other  members  thought  such  a 
lot  about  the  tea  and  talk,  and  did  so 
surprisingly  little  for  it.  The  ladies 
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interested  lier  :  she  knew  whose  son 
was  in  the  church  and  whose  daughter 
was  ill,  who  had  seven  grandchildren, 
and  who  had  her  mantles  made  at 
Sturt’s — that  was  all  part  of  her  strange 
taste  for  other  people’s  pleasures  and 
difficulties.  She  liked  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Warner  to  tea  with  different 
ladies,  it  was  then  she  heard  all  about 
their  relations  and  digestions. 

Among  Mrs.  Warner’s  friends  there 
was  a  certain  Miss  Frissit,  an  amiable 
old  lady,  quite  juvenile  in  appearance 
and  manner,  bright  and  energetic,  with 
a  cheerful  not  to  say  “  chirrupy”  man¬ 
ner.  greatly  in  contrast  with  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner,  who  was  only  happy  when  miser¬ 
able — still  they  were  good  friends  for 
all  that. 

One  day  Martha  and  the  old  lady  (in 
her  bath-chair  as  usual)  met  Miss  Fris- 
sit  on  the  King’s  Road. 

“  Lovely  weather  we  are  having  for 
October,  and  so  near  the  end  of  the 
month  too,”  Miss  Frissit  said  brisk- 

^y- 

“  Lovely,”  agreed  Mrs.  Warner,  “  it’s 
perfectly  sultry  ;  I  feel  quite  overpow¬ 
ered  in  this  thick  cloak,  I  don’t  know 
how  to  bear  myself  ;  I  can’t  say  1  like 
such  weather  this  time  of  the  year — I’m 
sure  it’s  not  healthy  !” 

”  Well,  perhaps  it  isn’t,”  Miss  Fris¬ 
sit  acquiesced — she  generally  acquiesced 
— ”  still  it  is  cheerful  to  see  the  sun  ; 
don’t  you  think  so,  Miss  Philmore  ?” 

Martha  loved  the  sun  and  she  said 
so,  adding  an  inquiry  as  to  Miss  Fris- 
sit’s  health. 

”  Oh  !  I’m  very  well  now,  thank 
you,”  that  lady  said. 

‘‘ Have  you  been  ill?”  Mrs.  Warner 
demanded  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  the 
opinion  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  be 
ill  but  herself. 

“  Why  yes.  dear,”  Miss  Frissit  said, 
”  I  have  had  such  a  terrible  throat — 
quinsy  ;  I  was  very  seriously  ill  I  assure 
you  ;  that  is  why  I’ve  not  been  to  see 
you  for  such  a  time.” 

”  Dear,  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that ;  how  do  you  think  you  caught 
it?  Doing  something  foolish,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  perhaps  wearing  some  fur  thing 
round  your  throat.  I’ve  no  patience 
with  the  idiotic  fashion,  makes  one  so 
susceptible  to  the  least  chill ;  but  there. 


people  never  find  it  out  till  too  late. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  you 
— I  don’t  know  how  it  was  I  did  not 
hear  long  ago  ;  but  then  you  live  so  far 
away  I  never  get  to  see  you  scarcely, 
and  going  to  another  church  and  all  I 
never  hear  anything  of  you  !” 

“  No,  of  course,  it  is  a  long  way  for 
you — a  long  drag  up  from  the  sea  ;  still, 
dear,  you  must  try  and  manage  to  come 
— yes,  come  and  dine  and  spend  the 
evening  with  me,  a  nice  long  evening. 
Now  when  will  you  come?”  and  Miss 
Frissit  was  already  metaphorically  de¬ 
ciding  which  of  her  two  best  table¬ 
cloths  should  grace  the  occasion. 

”  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure  ; 
what  is  today? — Tuesday,  then  to¬ 
morrow  is  Wednesday  ;  we  could  come 
to-morrow  if  that  will  suit  you,  we 
couldn’t  come  any  other  day  this  week. 
But  don’t  put  yourself  out  for  us,  any 
day  will  do,  we  are  such  quiet  folks  ; 
still  to-morrow  is  the  only  day  we* 
have,”  Mrs.  Warner  said,  apparently 
challenging  Miss  Frissit  to  object  to 
her  suggestion.  Martha  colored — she 
had  not  been  included  in  the  invitation 
by  name  ;  perhaps  she  was  not  want¬ 
ed  ;  she  could  not  bear  being  forced 
upon  people. 

“  Wednesday,”  repeated  Miss  Fris¬ 
sit,  ‘‘  well,  now  that  is  unfortunate — 
Wednesday  is  just  the  only  day  I  can’t 
manage  ;  I  have  a  cousin  coming  with 
her  little  children,  such  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren  too,  so  very  clever,  it  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  dear  !  dear  !  we  must  try 
and  fix  one  day  next  week  ;  I  am  sorry 
about  it.  Do  you  think  Monday  would 
do  for  you  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  it’s  so 
long  ahead,”  Mrs.  Warner  said  in  an 
affronted  tone. 

“  I  think  you  could  go  on  Monday, 
Auntie,”  Martha  suggested  gently. 

‘‘  Yes,  do  try,”  Miss  Frissit  added. 
“  Do,  dear.  Mr.  Flannelette  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  I  might  ask  Mr.  Sandcroft 
who  lodges  next  door — he  is  our  curate, 
you  know — to  come  in  as  well.  We 
could  have  such  a  pleasant  evening.” 

Mrs.  Warner  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded.  She  had  been  a  beauty 
and  a  flirt  in  her  day,  and  still  kept 
that  which  no  woman  who  ever  has  it 
loses — a  wondrous  love  for  the  other 
sex.  Miss  Frissit’s  invitation  being 
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adorned  by  the  inducement  of  mule  so¬ 
ciety  was  accepted. 

“  Of  course  you  will  come  too.  Miss 
Philmore,”  Miss  Frissit  said. 

Martha  thanked  her,  and  Aunt 
Louisa  said  with  a  sly  smile,  “  Of 
course  she  will,  with  a  young  curate 
coming.  What  did  you  say  his  name 
was  ?*’ 

“  Sandcroft— Mr.  Paul  Sandcroft,” 
Miss  Frissit  said  ;  and  catching  sight 
of  Martha’s  face,  she  asked,  “  Do  you 
know  him,  my  dear?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  it  may  not  be  the 
same  man,”  Miss  Philmore  said  ner¬ 
vously. 

”  0 — ho — Miss  Martha,  is  that  how 
the  land  lies  ?”  Mrs.  Warner  exclaimed, 
with  the  joyful  and  somewhat  vulgar 
chuckle  with  which  some  elder  ladies 
hail  what  they  deem  to  be  the  tender 
passion. 

“  A  Mr.  Sandcroft  stayed  six  weeks 
the  summer  before  last  in  the  place 
where  my  cousins  live,  while  the  rector 
was  away,  but  it  may  not  be  your 
friend.  If  it  is,  I  don’t  suppose  he 
would  remember  me — I  saw  him  very 
seldom.” 

”  Ah  !  we  shall  see,”  Mrs,  Warner 
said,  looking  very  wise  ;  and  she  re¬ 
peated  that  same  non  committing  re¬ 
mark  at  intervals,  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  questions  concerning  Martha’s 
Mr.  Sandcroft,  during  the  rest  of  the 
walk,  to  the  great  discomiiture  of  her 
sensitive  companion,  who  felt  it  to  be 
very  immodest  as  well  as  very  libellous 
to  suggest  that  any  man,  most  of  all  a 
clergyman,  should  notice  her.  When 
one  lives  in  a  very  flat  country  mole¬ 
hills  become  quite  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  a  real  hill  appears  at  least  a 
Mont  Blanc.  So  it  was  with  Martha  ; 
her  life  was  a  ve^  flat  country,  and 
dining  with  Miss  Frissit  was  almost  a 
Mont  Blanc  when  coupled  with  the 
probability  of  meeting  a  moderately 
young  man,  a  creature  of  whom  she 
stood  in  great  awe  and  avoided  when¬ 
ever  she  could.  Before  the  great  event 
came  off  Mrs.  Warner  gave  her  a  good 
deal  of  information  concerning  Miss 
Frissit’s  past  life  as  the  principal  of  a 
small  school  for  the  juvenile  ”  sons  of 
gentlemen  also  a  long  and  involved 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
lost  her  school  and  her  money,  and  was 


I 

finally  provided  for  by  a  relation  who 
allowed  her  a  very  small  but  settled  in¬ 
come. 

“  As  for  that  Mr.  Flannelet”  (both 
old  ladies  pronounced  it  Flannelette), 
“  he  is  an  old  bachelor  who  boards  with 
her  ;  he  used  to  be  a  friend  of  hers  long 
ago — a  music  master  or  something  ;  he 
came  into  a  little  money,  so  he’s  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  they  live  together  as  hap¬ 
py  as  birds.  Ah,  my  dear,  if  only  I 
had  some  one  like  that,  some  mau  ! 
Still,  my  dear,  I’ve  got  you  and  1 
mustn’t  grumble,  though  I  do  feel  it 
sometimes  when  I  go  into  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  houses  (their  own  houses,  mind 
you)  and  think  to  myself.  There  they 
are,  happy  and  independent,  while  I 
have  only  lodgings — nasty,  shabby  lodg¬ 
ings — with  all  my  nice  furniture  (much 
better  than  Miss  Frissit’s)  stuffed  into 
three  poky  rooms  !  But  there.  I’m 
not  going  to  complain  ;  there’s  plenty 
of  mercies  if  one  would  only  see  them*, 
and  I  could  thank  God  every  day  for 
them  in  spite  of  lodgings  and  Worries, 
if  only  He  had  made  that  woman  take 
up  the  carpets — they  are  as  dusty  as 
dusty  can  be,  never  up  last  spring.  My 
dear,  would  you  believe  it?” 

That  the  Almighty  overrules  the 
taking  up  or  not  taking  up  of  lodging- 
house  carpets  is  a  matter  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  ;  hut  it  was  a  transition  of  thought 
easily  effected  by  Mrs.  Warner,  and  if 
Martha  had  her  doubts  about  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  such  talk  she  kept  them  to  her¬ 
self,  and  ignored  the  religious,  merely 
commenting  on  the  upholstering  side. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  as  they  were 
sitting  over  tea  that  Mrs.  Warner  gave 
this  piece  of  information  regarding 
Miss  Frissit’s  income,  Mr.  Flannelet, 
the  carpets,  etc.  It  had  been  raining 
all  the  morning,  so  they  had  not  been 
able  to  go  to  church — the  old  lady  on 
account  of  the  damp,  the  young  one  on 
account  of  being  obliged  to  read  the 
service  to  her  com  panion,  and  generally 
keep  her  spirits  up  as  she  found  the 
wet  weather  depressing.  The  bells  of 
a  neighboring  church  began  ringing, 
and  something  in  the  sound,  coupled 
with  the  look  of  the  wet  streets  shining 
beneath  the  lamplight,  as  seen  through 
ihe  window  over  which,  as  yet,  no 
blinds  had  been  drawn,  sent  a  longing 
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thrill  through  Martha.  She  tried  to 
choke  it  down  for  a  few  seconds,  but  it 
would  not  go  ;  the  hungry  soul  rose  up 
in  the  plain  little  body,  and  cried  aloud 
for  the  food  it  had  been  denied  so  long  ; 
it  cried  for  just  an  hour’s  freedom,  just 
a  little  liberty,  so  that  at  last  Martha 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  evening 
service.  Not  a  big  thing  for  a  soul  to 
ask — a  thing  a  good  many  souls  ask  to 
be  excused  ;  but  then  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  soul  dwelt  in  the 
molehill  country,  and  had  never  seen  a 
spiritual  mountain,  and  did  not  know 
what  a  physical  one  looked  like  quite. 
But  little  as  it  was  Mrs.  Warner  was 
not  inclined  to  agree  ;  however,  after 
vainly  regretting  that  she  had  not  told 
her  chairman  to  come  to  take  her  to 
church  as  well  (a  proceeding  which 
would  have  inevitably  brought  on  bron¬ 
chitis),  she  gave  a  grudging  permis¬ 
sion. 

Martha  sallied  forth  like  the  servant 
girls  for  her  “  evening  olT”  into  the 
damp  lamplit  night.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  sky  was  clearing,  still, 
it  was  not  a  beautiful  night  by  any 
means,  but  to  Martha  the  reflections  of 
the  lamps  on  the  damp  pavement  had 
a  beauty  of  their  own ;  the  long, 
straight  rows  of  lights  leading  on  and 
on  through  the  darkness  had  a  strange 
charm,  and  the  warm,  moist  wind  that 
blew  from  the  sea  was  ineffably  sweet. 
She  had  no  idea  where  she  was  going  ; 
she  only  walked  eastward  till  church 
time,  and  then  turned  in  at  the  first 
church  she  came  to— a  big  red  brick 
building,  with  a,  for  the  most  part,  un¬ 
fashionable  congregation,  amid  whom 
she  was  entirely  unnoticed. 

Dear  old  service,  grand  old  service, 
never  finer  than  when  quietly  read  in 
the  dim  light  of  evening,  how  many 
simple  souls  have  you  comforted  !  On 
that  night  it  seemed  so  grand,  and 
sweet,  and  peaceful  to  Martha,  she  had 
no  philosophy  to  object,  no  disposition 
to  criticise  ;  she  just  believed  what  was 
simple  and  plain,  and  the  rest  she 
trusted  to  understand  by-and-by.  Then 
she  settled  herself  to  listen  to  the  ser¬ 
mon  with  a  half  hope  that  she  might 
hear  something  good  (a  hope  not  to  be 
frequently  indulged  in  without  disap¬ 
pointment).  A  small  man  mounted 
the  pulpit — a  plain-faced,  ungainly 


man,  with  an  awkwardness  of  bearing 
that  seemed  almost  deformity,  who 
peered  wistfully  at  the  congregation 
through  his  spectacles.  But  Martha 
did  not  notice  it,  did  not  see  the  un- 
gainliness  ;  she  only  saw  that  the  face, 
ugly  or  beautiful,  was  noble  with  the 
nobility  of  a  conquered  self,  of  a  pure 
and  godly  life  ;  saw,  too,  that  it  was 
the  face  of  the  Paul  iSandcroft  she  had 
met  a  year  ago.  Of  course  he  would 
preach  well — she  knew  that  when  she 
recognized  him  ;  he  always  used  to, 
and  she  expected  it  of  him  now,  nor 
was  she  disappointed.  His  sermon  was 
like  himself,  earnest  and  pitiful,  strong 
and  true,  at  least  so  Martha  thought  ; 
she  had  built  up  an  ideal,  and  she  was 
sure  her  hero  would  not  fall  from  it. 
Her  hero  he  was  too,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  been  the  first  to  speak  to  her  as  an 
intellectual  equal,  to  credit  her  with 
hopes  and  beliefs  and  feelings  like 
others — perhaps  I  should  more  correct¬ 
ly  say  the  only  one  rather  than  the  first. 
So  it  was  that  she,  like  the  simple  lit¬ 
tle  soul  she  was,  had  looked  upon  him 
as  a  hero  none  the  less  because  she  fan¬ 
cied  his  gaze  was  directed  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  and  unheroic  fashion  on  her  young¬ 
est  cousin  ;  rather  she  had  been  pleased 
thereat,  for  her  cousins  were  the  nicest 
girls  possible,  and  one  naturally  wishes 
the  nicest  girl  possible  to  marry  a  hero, 
even  if  he  is  not  handsome.  Still, 
nothing  came  of  it,  for  the  hero  was 
not  rich,  and  the  youngest  cousin  could 
not  manage  without  Parisian  boots,  the 
latest  thing  in  sunshades,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  trip  to  the  Continent.  Perhaps 
Martha  thought  of  these  things  a  little 
as  she  stood  by  the  door,  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  to  listen  to  the  voluntary, 
while  the  whole  building  shook  with 
the  noise  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and 
the  wild,  grand  harmony  of  blended 
sounds,  till  the  last  notes  from  the  great 
pipes  were  lost  in  a  quivering  silence. 

Four  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon 
found  Mrs.  Warner  and  Martha  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  eastward  to  Miss  Fris- 
sit’s  ;  there  was  some  steep  going,  and 
Martha  had  to  push  up  behind  the 
chair  with  parted  lips  and  panting 
breath,  but  the  narrow  street,  their  des¬ 
tination,  was  reached  at  last.  A  very 
narrow  street  it  was  too,  with  small 
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“  respectable”  houses  on  both  sides  ; 
most  of  the  curtains  were  rather  dingy 
and  most  of  the  lower  rooms  appeared 
to  be  embellished  with  a  pot  of  artid- 
cial  flowers  set  on  a  table  in  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  No.  7,  Miss  Frissit’s  residence, 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Inside, 
the  hall  was  very  narrow,  so  narrow  iu 
fact  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
Mrs.  Warner  steered  sideways  round 
the  iron  hat  stand  ;  Martha  watched 
her  in  trepidation,  but  the  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  old  lady  was  finally 
landed  in  safety  in  the  sitting-room. 
The  sitting-room  itself  was  not  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  wall  paper  was  dirty,  the  fur¬ 
niture  shabby,  the  pictures  beyond  de¬ 
scription  frightful,  the  carpet  not  much 
better,  and  the  whole  place  was  scent¬ 
ed  with  the  odor  of  departed  dinners  ; 
but  Martha,  trained  to  look  for  and  to 
find  the  one  bright  spot  in  every  object 
presented  to  her  gaze,  noticed  only  the 
cheerful  fire,  with  a  small  kettle  sing¬ 
ing  on  it  and  a  large  cat  sitting  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Mrs.  Warner  had  put  on  her  best 
manners  with  her  best  cap,  and  was 
charming.  Miss  Frissit  brisk  and  cheer¬ 
ful  as  usual,  as  she  hopped  (no  other 
word  describes  justly  her  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion)  about  the  room,  preparing  tea 
and  explaining  to  her  guests  that  she 
much  preferred  tea  and  supper  in  the 
“ordinary  way,”  only  Mr.  Flannelet 
liked  dinner  best.  “  So  now,  dear,” 
she  concluded,  “  1  hope  you  haven't 
come  expecting  anything  Jgrand,  for  I 
assure  you  we  live  as  plainly  as  possible, 
and  I’m  taking  yon  at  your  word  and 
not  making  any  difference.” 

“  That’s  quite  right,  that’s  what  I 
like  ;  I  don’t  call  a  person  a  friend 
when  you  have -to  make  a  fuss  for 
them,’*  Mrs.  Warner  said  most  affably. 

Directly  after  tea  the  hostess  depart¬ 
ed  to  superintend  the  preparations  for 
dinner,  leaving  her  gnests  with  more 
assurances  of  not  making  any  difference 
for  them,  and  the  newspaper.  On 
being  left  alone  Mrs.  Warner  “  im¬ 
proved  the  shining  hour”  by  going  to 
sleep,  and  Miss  Philmore,  having  al¬ 
ready  read  the  paper,  and  there  being 
no  bonks  to  re^,  stroked  the  cat  and 
thought.  She  thought  over  the  con- 
veisation  that  had  gone  on  at  tea — it 
was  about  the  price  of  oysters  and  the 


rival  merits  of  Guinness’s  and  somebody 
else’s  stout ;  varied  by  remarks  on  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  two  ladies,  the 
habits  of  Mr.  Flannelet,  and  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  the  last  new  apology  for  a 
servant,  whose  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
at  Mrs.  Warner’s  lodgings.  Martha 
sat  on  in  the  fast  darkening  room  think¬ 
ing.  thinking,  till  she  felt  as  if  the 
dingy  walls  were  closing  on  her,  and 
that  she  must  break  away,  out  into  the 
ai  r. 

Suddenly  her  reflections  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  whole  room  being  slight¬ 
ly  shaken,  and  the  window  rattling 
mournfully  ;  finally  the  door  gave  way 
and  opened.  It  was  an  obstinate  kind 
of  door,  and  stuck  wherever  it  could 
both  at  hinge  and  lock  ;  not  at  all  a 
romantic  portal  that  would  admit  a  vil¬ 
lain  noiselessly — it  admitted  no  one 
noiselessly,  but  always  gave  due  notice 
of  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  it.  Of 
course  the  noise  woke  Mrs.  Warner  with 
a  start  that  sent  her  cap  forward  and 
somewhat  ruffled  her  equanimity. 
“  You  gave  me  quite  a  turn,”  she  said 
to  Miss  Frissit,  the  offender. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  dear,”  was  Miss 
Frissit’s  answer,  followed  by  a  series  of 
apologies  for  herself  and  door,  which, 
however,  were  cut  short  by  the  entry 
of  Mr.  Flannelet,  at  sight  of  whom 
Mrs.  Warner’s  face  and  temper  again 
became  serene. 

Mr.  Flannelet  was  a  tall  thin  man  in 
a  tightly  buttoned  frock  coat  and  a  red 
smoking  cap  ;  a  singular  costume  for 
dinner  perhaps,  but  quite  in  keeping 
with  that  worn  by  Miss  Frissit.  Mrs. 
Warner  described  Mr.  Flannelet  as  “  a 
nice,  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,”  which 
after  all  was  not  a  bad  description,  for 

uiet  he  certainly  was  ;  he  spoke  sel- 

om,  and  when  he  did  it  was  rarely 
above  a  whisper,  and  walked  about  also 
as  if  he  was  afraid,  of  breaking  things. 
He  had  the  reputation  among  Miss 
Frissit’s  friends  of  being  a  genius,  with 
what  justice  it  is  impossible  to  say-j-he 
did  not  waste  any  talents  he  might 
have  on  the  present  audience.  If  he 
possessed  them  he  kept  them  for  private 
use  only  ;  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  his 
doing  anything  clever  except  to  make 
good  coffee,  which,  considering  how 
seldom  it  is  done  in  England,  must  be 
somewhat  of  a  feat ;  for  the  rest,  he 
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had  all  his  life  scarcely  earned  bread 
and  cheese,  and  did  not  even  hurl 
Jovian  rage  upon  an  unappreciative 
world  as  much  unsuccessful  geniuses 
do.  On  the  occasion  of  Miss  Phil- 
more’s  introduction  to  him  he  said 
nothing,  and,  like  “  Brer  Fox,”  kept 
on  saying  it  while  the  two  elder  ladies 
found  a  new  and  interesting  theme  of 
conversation  in  bread,  the  indigesti¬ 
bility  of  new. 

The  curate  did  not  appear  till  after 
dinner,  and  as  he  entered  Martha  found 
herself  turning  drst  hot  and  then  cold 
in  a  foolish  kind  of  way.  He  did  not 
seem  very  surprised  to  meet  her  :  he 
had  seen  her  last  night  as  she  stood 
listening  to  the  music  at  the  church 
door.  He  asked  her  if  she  liked  the 
organ.  She  answered,  “  It  was  very 
nice.”  “  Very  nice,  indeed  !”  It  was 
grand,  and  she  longed  to  say  so,  only 
she  was  afraid.  Then  Mrs.  Warner 
began  about  barrel-organs,  a  subject  on 
which  she  grew  warm  ;  and  Miss  Fris- 
sit  offered  her  opinions  that  they  were 
really  very  cheeiful  in  dull  weather, 
and  that  for  her  part  she  liked  them 
sometimes.  Afterward  followed  a  quiet 
game  or  two.  At  length  the  American 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  pointed  to 
half-past  nine,  and  Mrs.  Warner  de¬ 
clared  it  was  time  to  go.  As  the  said 
clock  was  twenty  minutes  slow,  and  she 
had  appointed  9.30  as  the  hour  for  her 
chairman  to  fetch  her,  it  probably  was 
none  too  soon  to  make  a  move — for  his 
comfort  at  least. 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  mind  just 
going  to  see  whether  my  chair  has 
come,  Mr.  Flannelet,”  the  old  lady  said 
to  the  genius,  who  accordingly  stalked 
solemnly  to  the  front  door  and  stopped 
there  nearly  five  minutes. 

“  Perhaps,  Mr.  Sandcroft,  you 
wouldn’t  mind  going  to  see  what  has 
become  of  Mr.  Flannelet,”  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner  said  severely,  glancing  from  the 
clock  to  Miss  Frissit,  as  if  she  was  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  non-appearance  of  her  boarder. 

”  I’ll  go,”  the  little  lady  said,  bob¬ 
bing  about  as  she  spoke.  ‘‘  Mr.  Flan¬ 
nelet  often  gets  thinking  when  he  goes 
to  see  about  anything.  He  has  such 
very  deep  thoughts,  you  know — such 
very  deep  thoughts,”  and  she  bobbed 
out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Sandcroft  fol¬ 


lowed  in  a  few  moments,  however,  at 
Mrs.  Warner’s  request.  “  They’re  a 
couple  of  old  women,”  she  remarked 
snappishly,  referring  to  the  two  out¬ 
side.  Presently  the  three  came  back 
with  the  news  that  there  was  no  chair, 
no  man,  and  a  dense  fog. 

Then  there  ensued  such  a  talk  as 
only  is  possible  when  two  elderly  ladies 
are,  figuratively  speaking,  thrown  on 
their  beam  ends  by  a  new  and  awful 
perplexity.  They  had  to  get  used  to 
the  notion,  which  took  a  long  time  ; 
they  had  to  surmise  on  the  probability 
of  an  alteration,  which  took  longer  ; 
and  they  had  to  decide  what  was  to  be 
done,  which  took  longest.  Finally,  as 
there  was  a  spare  room  in  the  house,  it 
was  decided  xVlrs.  Warner  should  stay 
the  night,  and  Miss  Philmore  should 
o  home  escorted  by  Mr.  Sandcroft. 
t  waa  in  vain  for  Alartha  to  put  in  a 
timid  plea  to  be  allowed  to  go  home 
alone.  She  was  talked  down  ;  and  so 
before  long  she  found  herself  walking 
silently  beside  her  hero  on  the  slippery 
pavements.  They  made  straight  for 
the  sea-front,  as  Mr.  Sandcroft  said  it 
might  be  clearer  there,  in  which  sur¬ 
mise  he  was  correct.  Along  the  King’s 
Road  the  lamps  showed  quite  plainly, 
and  the  white  mist  was  only  moderate¬ 
ly  thick. 

Martha  could  recall  the  time  in  the 
memorable  summer  when  she  walked 
from  her  cousin’s  house  to  the  church 
with  this  same  man.  Every  word  they 
said  lived  in  her  memory  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday.  How  she  had  talked 
about  that  pretty  young  cousin  and  her 
views  on  things  in  general  and  sermons 
in  particular  till  they  reached  the  lane 
by  the  churchyard,  when  her  compan¬ 
ion  had  turned  to  her  with  his  slow, 
sweet  smile,  saying,  “  And  what  do  you 
think  about  these  things?”  To-night 
it  all  seemed,  so  far  off,  us  if,  as  they 
walked  along  the  great  empty  road  with 
the  booming  of  the  sea  in  their  ears 
and  the  mysterious  fog  wrapping  them 
round,  they  two  and  the  lamp-posts 
were  all  alone  in  the  world.  This  time 
they  never  mentioned  the  pretty  cousin  ; 
they  spoke  of — well,  things  Martha 
never  had  spoken  of  before,  things  that 
made  her  afraid  when  she  reviewed 
them  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room 
afterward. 
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To  bo  seen  home  by  a  genlleinan  is 
not  a  great  event  in  most  ladies’  lives, 
especially  if  the  gentleman  is  a  very 
earnest  clergyman  with  no  pretensions 
to  personal  beauty,  but  in  Martha’s  life 
it  was  a  very  mountain  which  dwarfed 
all  other  events  ;  for  the  man  was  her 
hero,  and  he  had,  with  a  magic  touch, 
unsealed  the  volume  of  her  thoughts, 
and  bade  them  flow  out  and  show  them¬ 
selves.  He  alone  of  all  the  world 
thought  of  her  as  something  different 
to  “  a  good  little  thing,”  existing  only 
to  slop  up  gaps  in  other  people’s  lives. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  she  mentally 
marked  that  day  in  the  chart  of  her 
life  as  a  high  peak  ;  it  was  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  she  lay  awake  that  night  think¬ 
ing  over  all  that  had  been  said  ;  it  was 
scarcely  necessary,  however,  that  she 
should  review  her  past  actions  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  character  with  which 
she  endowed  “  him,”  and  find  them  all 
wanting.  Yes,”  the  little  old  maid 
decided,  “  I  lead  a  selfish,  narrow  life  ; 
no  one  is  the  better  for  my  existence. 
If  I  died  to-morrow  what  record  should 
I  have?  What  have  I  done  in  all  the 
course  of  my  life  that  has  helped  the 
world  along  only  a  pin’s  point  ?”  The 
only  action  she  could  recall  that  seemed 
really  righteous  was  the  occasion  when 
she  tried  to  teach  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  chil¬ 
dren  their  catechism  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  when  she  was  looking  after  them, 
because  the  nurse  was  out  and  the 
mother  engaged  with  company.  She 
had  dimly  felt  at  the  time  that  the 
catechism  was  a  moral  and  inspiring 
influence  in  young  lives.  How  it 
worked  she  was  not  quite  sure.  She 
did  not  love  it  herself,  but  she  tried  to 
teach  them.  They  did  not  love  it 
either;  they  said  they  liked  the  dreamy 
fairy  allegories  she  made  up  much  bet¬ 
ter.  She  blushed  in  the  dark  as  she 
recalled  how  they  betrayed  her  into 
illustrating  the  duty  to  the  neighbor  in 
an  expanded  and  unbiblical  form,  and 
how  she  had  launched  forth  into  one 
of  those  simple  poetic  stories  that  ever 
floated  in  her  brain,  and  how  it  usurped 
the  place  of  the  catechism  lesson  en¬ 
tirely.  “  I  have  never  done  any  good 
at  all,”  she  said.  “  I  must  try  and 
speak  to  some  one.  ”  But  who?  Every 
one  she  knew  was  better  than  she — that 
was  very  awkward.  There  were  the 


poor  people.  But  she  couldn’t  gel  out  f 
to  visit  them  ;  Mrs.  Warner  would  not 
let  her  go.  What  should  she  do  ?  The  ^ 
only  plan  she  could  think  of  was  when  f 
she  was  allowed  to  go  out  shopping,  to  I 
deal  at  the  poorer  shops,  and  so  per-  r 
haps  get  a  word  with  some  one  who  L 
wanted  help  such  as  she  could  give,  P 
though  as  to  what  sort  of  help  that  was 
she  was  not  at  all  clear.  [ 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  J 
could  put  her  resolution  into  practice. 
Mrs.  Warner,  having  taken  cold,  was  ^ 
forced  to  keep  indoors,  and  so  of  course 
Martha  was  too.  However,  the  day 
came  when  she  had  an  hour  to  herself, 
and  she  hurried  off  to  the  poorer  quar-  j 
ter  of  the  town,  selecting  after  a  time  | 
as  her  base  of  operations  a  small  linen-  i 
draper’s,  where  she  made  some  unim-  | 
portant  purchases,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  friendship  by  picking  up  and 
comforting  the  shopwoman’s  yonngest- 
but-one,  who  fell  over  the  doorstep  as 
she  entered.  ”  One  must  begin  by  | 
making  friends,”  Martha  told  herself, 
as  she  threaded  her  way  through  the 
narrow  streets  home  again.  But  some¬ 
how  she  found  she  never  got  beyond 
“  making  friends”  with  this  woman  or 
any  other  of  those  she  came  to  know, 
any  more  than  she  did  with  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner’s  stolid  chairman.  She  asked  about 
their  coughs  and  colds,  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  their  ups  and  downs, 
but  never  anything  more. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  an 
amiable  old  lady  and  gentleman  came  | 
to  live  next  door  ;  being  elderly  and 
somewhat  lonely  too,  they  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Warner,  who  fell 
into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  their 
house  on  her  way  home  from  her  after¬ 
noon  chairing.  On  these  occasions  she 
would  tell  Martha  to  go  for  a  little  walk 
by  herself,  partly  because  she  thought  | 
it  would  please  her  and  partly  because 
she  liked  the  old  gentleman’s  undivid¬ 
ed  attention.  Owing  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Miss  Phil  more  had  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  cultivating  her  humble 
friends. 

One  Sunday  evening,  in  one  of  the  ^ 
narrow  streets,  she  came  upon  a  collec-  ] 
tion  of  youths  who,  according  to  their  ! 
not  infrequent  habit,  began  calling  j 
after  her  and  walking  in  front  of  her,  I 
not  doing  enough  to  attract  the  atten-  ^ 
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tion  of  the  police,  but  still  frightening 
a  timid  little  creature  like  Martha. 
Just  as  her  fears  were  getting  the  mas¬ 
tery  over  her,  the  black-coated  figure  of 
a  clergyman  came  in  sight.  He  took 
in  the  situation  at  once,  and  turning  to 
the  persecutors  said  sadly  :  “  Boys, 
boys,  what  are  you  doing?”  Silently, 
sheepishly,  they  slunk  away,  the  few 
who  would  have  stayed  and  answered 
pulled  away  by  the  majority,  who  ex¬ 
plained  vaguely  in  their  own  slang 
lingo  who  the  clergyman  was — it  was 
the  curate  returning  after  service.  To 
explain  his  power  would  have  been  a 
task  beyond  them,  beyond  the  lector 
too — no  one  knew  how  it  was  that  ho 
ruled  as  he  did  in  all  the  sluin  district 
with  its  swarming  life  that  lay  round 
about. 

When  he  had  spoken  to  the  boys  Mr. 
^andcroft  had  no  idea  who  Martha 
was  ;  not  until  they  had  gone  did  he 
recognize  the  small  shrinking  figure  ^ 
then,  as  he  was  on  hia  way  to  a  mission 
room  which  lay  in  the  direction  she 
was  going,  he  asked  permission  to  ac¬ 
company  her.  Afterward  Martha  blam¬ 
ed  herself  for  not  utilizing  the  occasion 
to  tell  him  of  some  of  her  difficulties. 
The  courage  was  lacking  even  when  op¬ 
portunities  became  frequent,  and  they 
did  become  frequent :  for  every  Sunday 
night  that  Mrs.  Warner  went  next  door 
Martha  went  to  church,  and  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  organ  ;  and  every  Sunday 
night  the  curate  walked  with  her  to  the 
mission  room.  After  a  while  she 
thought  he  would  imagine  she  waited 
for  him  and  be  troubled  by  her  pres¬ 
ence,  so  she  left  one  evening  directly 
after  the  service  ;  it  did  not  work,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  caught  her  up  and  asked 
her  why  she  went  before  the  music  was 
finished,  and  of  course  she  could  not 
tell  him,  and  equally  of  course  she 
could  not  tell  a  lie,  and  she  stammered 
till  she  was  crimson  with  nervous¬ 
ness. 

So  it  went  on  all  through  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Warner 
was  exacting  and  allowed  her  no  lib¬ 
erty,  sometimes  she  was  social  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  tea-parties,  and  sometimes  she 
was  kind  and  allowed  solitary  walks  ; 
but  most  Sundays  Martha  had  her 
evening'out  like  the  servants,  and  I  am 
afraid  she  “  kept  company  with  a  young 
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man,”  and  walked  with  him  as  the  ser¬ 
vants  do  too. 

At  Christmas  time  she  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  busy,  making  and  buying  and  de¬ 
vising  twopenny-halfpenny  surprises  for 
all  the  children  she  knew  ;  very  happy 
too  over  it.  But  then  it  did  not  take 
much  to  make  her  happy  ;  she  lived  in 
a  molehill  country  in  the  way  of  hap¬ 
piness,  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

The  greatest,  strangest  thing  in  all 
her  small  gray  existence  happened  in 
the  end  of  February,  when  Brighton 
was  getting  empty,  and  the  days  were 
wet  and  depressing.  It  was  all  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  linen-draper  to  whom  she 
meant  to  do  so  much  good,  and  never 
did  any  at  all.  The  youngest-but-one 
child,  who  fell  over  on  the  day  of  their 
first  acquaintance,  was  ill ;  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner  had  been  induced  to  go  to  an  all¬ 
afternoon  working  party  alone,  so  her 
companion  was  free  to  go  and  help  the 
mother,  who  had  the  shop  and  the  baby 
both  to  look  after,  as  well  as  the  little 
invalid.  Martha  had  often  stepped 
into  the  small  parlor  behind  the  shop, 
where  now  the  child  lay  on  a  horse-hair 
sofa,  so  she  was  no  stranger,  and  felt 
none  of  the  nervous  shrinking  she 
would  have  known  in  a  larger  and 
grander  place.  She  was  quite  at  home, 
and  set  to  work  doing  the  few  little 
things  she  could.  They  were  very 
trifling — she  only  brushed  up  the 
hearth,  altered  the  pillows,  turned  the 
sofa  back  to  the  light  and  sang  softly 
till  the  child  went  to  sleep.  Then  the 
baby,  who  was  in  his  cradle,  cried,  and 
Martha  picked  him  up  and  walked  the 
room  with  him,  moving  with  that 
strange  rocking  step  that  nurses  use. 
The  baby  hushed  as  the  day  grew  dim 
without,  and  the  elder  child  awoke  re¬ 
freshed  ;  then  the  little  old  maid  fell 
to  telling  the  fairy  tales  she  so  loved  to 
fashion — only  children’s  tales  they 
were,  she  was  not  clever  enough  for 
anything  else.  Some  people,  and  they 
are  not  all  foolish  people  either,  think 
it  is  very  clever  to  tell  children’s  tales  ; 
Martha’s  tales  were  very  simple,  very 
beautiful,  full  of  the  music  of  the  wind 
and  sea,  and  they  pleased  all  children. 
And  when  she  told  them  she  forgot  all 
about  herself  and  her  surroundings, 
and  just  spoke  as  she  thought,  so  that 
on  that  February  afternoon  she  never 
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knew  she  had  another  listener  till  she 
had  finished,  when,  turning  round,  she 
saw  Mr.  Sandcroft  sitting  in  the  shad¬ 
ow.  He  had  come,  as  she  had,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  mother  a  little  while,  for  the 
shop  was  within  range  of  his  visiting, 
though  Martha  did  not  know  it.  Of 
course  the  discovery  of  her  listener  cov¬ 
ered  the  story-teller  with  confusion  ; 
though  she  said  nothing,  somehow  the 
deep,  solemn  “  Thank  yon,”  which  had 
been  spoken  at  the  end  of  her  tale,  si¬ 
lenced  her  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  its 
meaning,  it  was  more  than  praise  or 
applause.  For  a  while  the  two  sat  in 
the  stupid  silence  that  such  people  in¬ 
dulge  in  ;  then  a  big  girl,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbor,  came  in  from  school 
and  took  the  baby  from  Martha,  who 
departed  immediately.  Mr.  Sandcroft 
went  with  her  ;  he  apparently  forgot; 
that  his  visit  had  been  very  brief,  and 
that  the  sick  child  expected  him  to  stay. 

When  they  left  the  shop  they  turned 
at  once  down  steep  ways  to  the  sea  ; 
there  were  comparatively  few  people 
about,  a  rainy  wind  was  blowing  up 
from  the  sullen  ocean,  and  the  dusk 
had  almost  turned  to  darkness.  As 
they  walked  along  side  by  side,  Mar¬ 
tha  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  speak  of  the  matter  nearest  her 
heart ;  she  cou  d  begin  by  explaining 
the  origin  of  her  visits  to  the  little 
shop  they  had  just  left — yes,  that  would 
be  easy  ;  she  felt  quite  courageous,  at 
least  she  would  have  done  if  only  her 
goloshes  would  not  keep  slipping  so  ; 
odd  how  little  things  make  one  nervous 
at  such  moments.  At  last,  giving  a 
vicious  shuffle  on  the  moist  pavement, 
she  began  and  told  him  all  in  a  curi¬ 
ously  involved  and  mixed-up  way,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  selfishness  and  narrowness 
of  her  life,  her  efforts  to  do  something 
that  might  fulfil  her  simple  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  much  expounded  and  vari¬ 
ously  rendered  command,  ‘‘  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  told  him  every¬ 
thing — her  failures,  her  want  of  cour¬ 
age,  and  her  general  uselessness.  ”  I 
know  1  am  too  silly  to  do  much,  too 
silly  and  insignificant,  but  1  should 
like  to  help  some  of  these  people,  if  I 
only  knew  what  to  say.” 

There  was  something  in  her  plain¬ 
faced  hero’s  eyes  that  would  have  made 
others  than  Martha  call  him  beautiful 
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as  he  listened,  something  that  grew 
brighter  still  as  he  said,  ”  So  you  think 
you  have  done  no  good  in  the  world? 
Perhaps  He  for  whom  you  work  thinks 
otherwise,  perhaps  He  will  explain 
some  day.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  jon 
mean,”  Martha  said,  in  troubled  louts, 
troubled  partly  because  she  could  not 
comprehend  his  meaning,  which  lay 
more  in  the  voice  than  the  words,  and 
partly  because  of  the  increasing  rain. 

Mr.  Sandcroft  held  out  his  hand  for 
her  mackintosh — it  was  a  frightful  gar¬ 
ment,  one  of  those  round-atiout  shiny 
black  things  whose  beauty  of  form  is 
only  equalled  by  beauty  of  odor  :  very 
carefully  he  helped  her  to  put  it  on, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  “  Will  you  let  me 
try  and  show  you  some  of  the  things 
you  don’t  understand  ?  I  am  ignorant 
myself,  God  only  knows  how  ignorant ; 
but  together  we  might  make  out  that 
which  alone  seems  so  hard  ;  and  at  least 
there  is  one  thing  I  know  better  than 
you — yourself.  Will  you  let  me  try  and 
make  things  clear?” 

What  need  to  go  on  ?  It  is  the  same 
old  story,  and  though  it  was  told  on 
Brighton  promenade  in  a  drizzling  Feb¬ 
ruary  dusk,  it  was  much  like  other  \er- 
sions.  He  was  only  a  curate,  short  and 
plain,  and  with  no  ambition  for  a  bish¬ 
opric  ;  she  was  only  a  little  old-maidish 
thing  past  her  first  youth,  entirely  with¬ 
out  any  beauty  to  be  past ;  yet  it  was 
like  other  love  stories— a  little  more 
prosaic  perhaps  ;  they  were  both  so 
very  serious  and  also  poor,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise — one  cannot  be  romantic 
to  the  accompaniment  of  loose  goloshes. 
And  one  cannot  well  embrace  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place — especially  if  one  is  securely 
wound  up  in  a  sleeveless  mackintosh, 
and  people  keep  passing  all  the  time. 
But  what  did  it  matter,  poverty  and 
goloshes,  people  and  publicity,  it  still 
was  love — love,  sunny-fingered,  touched 
the  old  maid’s  life  and  turned  its  gray  to 
gold  ;  love,  warm  and  human,  breathed 
on  the  plain-faced  preacher,  and  showed 
him  as  he  was  ;  love  lifted  the  little 
lonely  woman  out  of  the  drizzling 
world  and  placed  her  in  a  happy  cloud- 
land  ;  love  explained  all  mysteries, 
cleared  away  all  doubts,  chased  away 
all  shadows,  and  turned  the  lamplit 
street  to  Paradise. 
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And  when  they  heard  of  it,  tlie  Fen¬ 
tons  said,  “  What  an  extraordinary 
thing  for  Martha  to  get  married,  she 
was  simply  cut  out  for  an  old  maid. 
Still  it’s  very  nice,  and  really  that  odd 
little  man  is  just  suited  to  her.”  And 
they  gave  her  a  handsome  present,  and 
wished  her  all  happiness.  With  both 
she  was  loo  delighted  for  words— the 
former  was  conspicuous  in  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  latter  was  certainly  ful¬ 
filled.  She  lived  in  a  gloomy  street, 
dressed  no  better  than  before,  and  in  all 
things  seemed  little  changed  ;  she  was 
still  the  hope  of  the  distressed,  her 
house  was  still  the  rendezvous  of  the 


sorrowful  and  grumbling,  and  she  was 
as  anxious  as  ever  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  everybody’s  life,  and  make 
all  she  came  in  contact  with  happy  ;  in 
fact,  she  was  still  “  a  good  little  thing.” 
But  her  life,  her  real  soul  life,  had 
been  altered,  her  days  were  as  eventless 
as  before,  only  they  were  lived  on  a 
higher  plane.  Something  had  lifted 
her  out  of  the  molehill  country,  and 
she  now  dwelt  with  her  hero  so  high 
up  that  the  glorious  dawn  of  the  great 
vague  To  Be  shone  with  the  rose  lints 
of  unselfish  love  on  the  calm  mountain 
tops  of  her  life. — Leisure  Hour. 
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They  had  been  working  in  the  hay- 
field  all  day  with  a  blazing  sun  burn¬ 
ing  down  on  them  most  of  the  time, 
but  now  the  last  pike  was  being  raised 
and  the  last  sweep  dragged  toward  it. 
Some  of  the  workers  who  were  waiting 
its  arrival  were  mopping  their  faces 
and  watching  its  tumultuous  course  ; 
some  were  picking  up  little  rolls  of  hay 
which  had  escaped  on  the  way,  or 
wisps  which  had  blown  on  to  the 
hedges.  Kitty  Carter  was  one  who 
had  chosen  the  hitter  employment,  and 
she  had  got  an  armful  when,  among 
the  branches  of  a  young  ash,  she 
thought  she  espied  au  even  ash  leaf. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  if  you  find 
an  even  ask  leaf,  i.e.,  a  leaf  which  does 
not  end  as  ash  leaves  ought  to  end, 
with  a  leaflet  at  its  tip,  but  has  two 
placed  opposite  each  other,  and  if  you 
gather  this  and  put  it  in  your  left-foot 
shoe  and  wear  it  till  bedtime,  and  then 
put  its  crumpled  remains  under  your 
pillow,  you  will  infallibly  dream  of  the 
person  whom  you  will  marry. 

A  glimpse  of  a  leaf  of  this  kind  hav¬ 
ing  been  vouchsafed  to  Kitty,  it  was 
vexatious  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Farmer  Dunthorne’s  son,  even 
though  he  was  the  very  man  she  wished 
to  dream  of. 

“  What  are  you  laling  in  the  dike, 
Kitty  ?”  he  asked. 


“  Oh,  never  you  mind,  Robert.”  she 
answered  with  coquettish  brusqueness. 

“  But  I  can’t  help  minding.  1  mind 
everything  you  do.  I’ve  had  my  thowts 
fixed  on  you  all  day  long.  Hasn’t  no 
one  never  tell’t  you  that  you’re  out 
and  out  the  bonniest  lass  iv  Durham 
county  ?” 

“Talking  that  way’s  just  foolish¬ 
ness,  Robert,”  she  replied,  coloring 
with  pleasure. 

“  Now,  you  know  it  isn’t,  Kitty  ! 
Don’t  you  never  tak’  a  look  at  your¬ 
self  i’  the  glass?  Who  has  such  bon- 
nie  blue  eyes,  or  such  shining  goldie- 
brown  hair,  or  such  a  face  altogether? 
Come  along,  you’ve  got  what  hay  there 
is  !  Give  it  to  me,  it’s  a  big  armful 
for  you  !”  But  Kitty  did  not  stir. 

“  Come,  let's  be  off ;  they’ll  be  done 
piking  directly.”  She  had  one  foot  in 
the  dry  ditch,  and  as  he  spoke  he  tried 
to  draw  her  away. 

“  Oh,  do  be  quiet  !”  she  exclaimed. 
“  It’s  my  belief  you’ve  gone  and  made 
me  lose  my  even  ash-leaf.” 

“  And  if  I  have,  what  would  it  have 
tell’t  you  more  nor  you  know  already  ? 
You  know  who  loves  you  best  of  all- 
now  don’t  you,  Kitty?” 

“  Maybe  I  do,  and  more  likely  I 
don’t,”  said  Kitty  perversely,  just  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  delighted.  Never 
had  he  said  so  much  before. 
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“  Kitty,  dear  Kitty.  I —  Oh,  gra¬ 
cious  heavens  !  what’s  going  on  over 
there  ?”  He  was  looking  at  a  gate  at 
the  far  corner  of  the  field,  and  when 
Kitty  looked  there  too,  she  saw  that 
all  (he  workers  had  deserted  the  pike 
and  were  crowding  round  this  gate  in 
stormy  dispute  with  a  tall  young  man 
whom  she  did  not  know. 

“  It’s  some  one  who  wants  to  cross 
our  field  to  get  to  Sunny  Brow,  and  the 
men  want  him  to  pay  his  footing  first,” 
said  Dunthorne. 

“  Then  I’ll  awarrant  you  it’s  Mr. 
Newby’s  son — him  that  ran  away.  1 
heard  (ell  they’d  forgiven  him,  and 
expected  him  home  to-day.  Just 
think!  He’s  not  been  home  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years  !  Let’s  go  and'  see  what 
he’s  like  after  all  that  time  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

“  He’d  far  better  have  been  here 
helping  his  father.  Those  high  me- 
dowses  of  his  ate  fairly  choked  up  wi’ 
thistles.  They’ve  taken  all  the  na- 
tur’  out  of  the  grass.”  This  was  said 
angrily,  for  not  only  was  there  ill-will 
between  Dunthorne’s  father  and  New¬ 
by’s,  but  he  felt  that  things  had  just 
now  gone  too  far  between  him  and 
Kitty  for  her  to  want  to  run  away  to 
see  anything. 

”  Oh,  Robert,  Robert !  Look  !  look  ! 
They’re  killin’  of  him  !”  cried  Kitty 
in  wild  alarm,  for  the  angry  men  had 
penned  Newby  into  a  narrow  circle 
formed  by  their  outstretched  hay-forks, 
and  each  moment  this  circle  was  be¬ 
coming  narrower.  But  Dunthorne 
was  already  half  across  the  field.  He 
heard  the  men’s  savage  cries  as  he 
went.  “  You  mun  pay  your  footing  !” 
cried  some.  “No  excuses  will  be 
taken,”  cried  others,  “  You  chose  to 
come  into  onr  work-field  when  we’re 
throng  on  piking,  so  out  wi’  your  brass 
afore  worse  happens  to  you  !”  The 
women  were  as  clamorous  as  the  men. 
“  Ding  him  down,”  cried  one,  “  and 
just  tak’  what  ye  think  fit  out  of  his 
pockets  !”  “  What’s  the  use  of  put¬ 

ting  a  fine  black  coat  on  yer  back,” 
screeched  another,  “  if  ye  don’t  know 
how  to  behave  yersel’  like  a  gentleman 
when  it’s  there?  Pay  yer  footing 
when  yer  asked,  like  other  folks,  or 
just  tak’  the  conseq^uences  I” 

“  Drop  that,  this  moment  I”  cried 


Dunthorne  authoritatively,  and  Kitty, 
who  was  close  behind,  thought  no 
greater  hero  could  exist. 

“  Nought  of  t’sort  !  It’s  we’r  right, 
and  wo’ll  hav’t !”  Nevertheless  some 
of  the  forks  were  lowered  a  little. 
Seeing  this,  three  men  dashed  into  the 
circle  and  seized  Newby — his  torn 
sleeve  bore  witness  to  the  strength  of 
their  grasp.  Dunthorne  broke  into 
the  circle  too,  and  tried  to  release 
Newby,  who  had  knocked  down  one 
man  and  was  now  trying  to  dispose  of 
another.  “  Let  him  go,  I  say  !  Let 
him  go  !  It’s  Mr.  Newby’s  son.” 

“  And  what  of  that?  Newby’s  men 
would  mak’  you  pay  if  you  set  foot  in 
their  hayfield,  and  Newby’s  son  mun 
pay  here  !” 

“  He  shall  not !”  cried  Dunthorne 
angrily,  and  flung  off  another  assail¬ 
ant,  but  no  sooner  was  one  of  Newby’s 
hands  thus  set  free  than  he  settled  the 
question  by  pulling  out  a  handful  of 
stnall  change  and  flinging  it  among 
the  crowd.  “  There,  you  pack  of  beg¬ 
gars,  there’s  what  you  want  !  If  you 
drink  yourselves  drunk  you’ll  not  be¬ 
have  more  disgracefully  than  you  have 
done  now  I  Nine  men  with  forks 
against  one  with  no  weapon  at  all ; 
but  what  can  one  expect  in  a  place 
like  this  !” 

“  It’s  your  native,  at  any  rate,”  said 
Dunthorne. 

“  I  know — I  know,  excuse  me,  but 
they’ve  ruined  both  my  coat  and  my 
temper.  Thanks  for  your  help.  Oh  I 
1  say  !  what  eyes  !  What  a  beautiful 
girl  !  Surely  she’s  not  a  common  vil¬ 
lager?” 

“  I  must  go  back  to  my  work,”  said 
Dunthorne,  who  knew  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  Kitty  ;  “  this  awkward  business 
has  set  us  late.” 

He  turned  away  and  saw  that  Kitty 
was  near.  She  could  not  have  heard 
what  Newby  had  said,  but  seemed  more 
interested  than  Dunthorne  liked.  As 
he  passed  her  she  said,  “  My  !  but  you 
did  come  down  on  those  men  !  It  was 
real  grand  !” 

“  I  was  sore  put  out  in  all  ways, 
Kitty,  both  with  what  they  did  to 
Newby  and  what  they  did  to  me.  I 
was  so  happy  over  there  with  you,  but 
they  drove  alt  my  happiness  away.” 

“  Dunthorne,”  said  a  voice  behind 
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him,  “  being  a  Winston  man  mvself,  I 
ought  to  know  every  one  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  but  the  eighteen  years  spent  in 
the  great  metropolis  have  affected  my 
memory.  Will  you  introduce  me  to 
this  young  lady  ?” 

“  I’m  not  a  lady,”  said  Kitty  with 
dignity.  “  I  am  Kitty  Carter,  and  I 
live  with  my  grandmother  at  Brigg 
End  Cottage.” 

*'  I  know  it.  It’s  on  the  carriage 
road  to  my  father’s.  No  doubt  I  knew 
you  long  ago.” 

‘‘As  a  baby  in  arms,”  interrupted 
Dunthorne. 

‘‘  Oh,  ah  !  I  was  only  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  claim  to  Miss  Carter’s  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“  Say  Kitty,  please,  Mr.  Newby ; 
Miss  Carter  does  not  sound  right.” 

‘‘  Well  then,  Kitty,  if  I  may  use 
that  pretty  name,  unless  my  memory 
errs,  I  seem  to  recollect  that  when  the 
last  pike  was  made  the  haymakers  used 
to  join  hands  and  dance  round  it. 
Will  vou  dance  round  this  pike  with 
me  ?” 

‘‘  That’s  what  comes  of  London  !” 
said  Kitty.  ‘‘  You’ve  clean  forgotten 
country  ways.  It’s  corn  that  folks 
dance  and  sing  about  when  they’re 
carrying  the  last  load  home — or  maybe 
you’re  thinking  of  the  dance  at  the 
mell  supper  ?” 

‘‘  Isn’t  there  a  mell  supper  when  the 
hay’s  got  in?”  asked  Newby,  where¬ 
upon  Kitty  and  Dunthorne  laughed. 

”  I  imagine  by  your  laughter  that 
this  mell  supper — mill,  of  course,  it 
should  be— comes  off  only  in  honor  of 
corn.” 

‘‘That’s  so!”  said  Dunthorne,  and 
again  sweet  Kitty  smiled. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  home,”  said  New¬ 
by,  with  some  pique,  raising  his  bruised 
hat  to  Kitty  as  he  went. 

”  What  a  stuck-up  idiot  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  fellow  is  !”  exclaimed  Dun- 
thorne.  ‘‘  He  thinks  himself  better 
nor  all  of  us  put  together  just  because 
he  has  spent  eighteen  years  in  a  dingy 
old  printing  house  in  dirty  old  Lon¬ 
don  !” 

”  London’s  London  !”  observed 
Kitty  thoughtfully. 

”  And  it’s  where  you’d  fain  be,  I 
reckon.” 

N*w  Sbbies. — VoL.  LXIV.,  No  5. 


‘‘Just  to  see  it.  Winston’s  where 
I  want  to  live.” 

‘‘  You  can’t  do  both,”  said  Dun¬ 
thorne,  and  she  wondered  what  he 
meant. 

‘‘  How  they  did  rive  his  coat  !” 

”  It  wouldn’t  have  rove  if  it  hadn’t 
been  a  twopenny  halfpenny  thing  out 
of  a  slop-shop.” 

‘‘  How  you  do  tak’  agin  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  all  of  a  minute  !  ’ 

”  How  you  do  tak’  a  fancy  to  a  fel¬ 
low  just  as  quick  !” 

‘‘  Robert ! ! !” 

‘‘  Kitty  I !  I” 

”  DonT  Kitty  me  !” 

”  Oh,  now  that  he’s  to  Kitty  you, 
I’m  not,  I  suppose.” 

”  There  you  go,  making  a  few  words 
into  a  great  big  quarrel  !  I  only 
meant  don’t  Kitty  me  when  you’re  so 
unkind.” 

“  If  I’m  unkind  I’m  only  like  you  I” 

‘‘  I’m  neither  unkind  nor  wanting 
to  be.  It’s  you,  Robert !  It’s  you 
from  beginning  to  end.  Since  Mr. 
Newby  cam’  nighhand  us  it’s  all  5011 
have  been.  You’d  nothing  but  pleas¬ 
ant  words  for  me  by  the  dike-side — it’s 
well  for  me  that  I  didn’t  believe 
them  !” 

“  They  were  true,  Kitty.” 

‘‘  Who’s  to  say  what’s  true  and 
what’s  not  ?  All  I  know  for  certain  is 
that  I’m  going  home,  so  good-by,”  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

”  Kitty  !”  he  cried,  ”  wait  till  I  get 
my  fork  and  rake  and  coat,  and  I’ll 
set  you  across  the  fields.  I’ve  some¬ 
thing  to  say.” 

‘‘  No  I  no  !  It  would  only  be  more 
of  the  same  sort !”  and  away  she  sped, 
leaving  him  planted  there  in  sheer 
amazement. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  a  quarrel  took  place  in  Win¬ 
ston,  and  one  of  the  disputants  wished 
for  a  reconciliation,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  let  the  other  “  sleep  some 
of  it  off.”  Dunthorne,  partly  of  neces¬ 
sity,  adopted  this  couise.  His  father 
had  other  hay  ”  to  win,”  so  there 
would  be  more  haymaking  days  with 
Kitty.  To  morrow  it  was  to  be  the 
turn  of  the  Well  Springs  field,  and  he 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  lure 
4S 
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back  to  her  face  the  smiles  on  which 
his  well-being  depended. 

Alas  !  when  to  morrow  came,  he  was 
sent  to  work  on  a  ditferent  part  of  the 
farm,  and  next  day  he  had  to  drive 
some  beasts  to  Durham  Market,  from 
which  he  returned  too  late  to  sec  Kitty 
out  of  her  house,  which  meant  not  see¬ 
ing  her  at  all,  for  she  had  told  him  nut 
to  go  there,  as  her  grandmother  would 
not  like  it.  When  he  had  parted  from 
her  in  anger,  little  had  he  thought 
that  three  suns  would  go  down  on  their 
wrath. 

Sunday  came  at  last,  and  he  got 
ready  for  church  betimes,  doing  his 
best  to  banish  the  thought  that  New¬ 
by’s  way  thither  led  past  Brigg  End 
Cottage.  He  shall  not  walk  to 
church  with  Kitty  !”  he  resolved. 
“  That  is,  not  if  I  can  hinder  him  !” 
So  he  set  off  before  the  time,  passed 
Kitty’s  home,  which  stood  in  a  garden 
full  of  flowers  in  an  angle  between 
river  and  road,  and  waited  by  a  gale 
on  the  road  by  which  Newby  would 
come.  The  church  bells  began  to  ring 
cheerily  ;  he  waited  and  watched.  No 
Kitty  was  visible,  but  eielong  Newby 
appeared  resplendent  in  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  suit,  and  one  of  the  moss  roses  for 
which  the  Sunny  Brow  garden  was  re¬ 
nowned  in  his  button-hole. 

“  Church  ?”  he  said  interrogatively. 

“  Yea,  church.” 

“  Then  let’s  go  together,  unless 
you’re  waiting  for  some  one.” 

“  And  that’s  what  I  am,”  Dun- 
Ihorne  answered  shortly. 

”  All  right,”  said  Newby,  and  walked 
on.  Dunthorne  observed,  however, 
that  he  loitered  at  the  Brigg  End,  bul 
one  of  the  church  bells  stopped,  leav¬ 
ing  to  its  companion  the  task  of  hurry¬ 
ing  up  laggards,  and  Newby  doubtless 
thought  what  Dunthorne  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think,  that  Kitty  had  already 
gone. 

‘‘  That  sharp-sounding  little  bell  will 
diivemeoutof  my  wits  !”  thoughtDun- 
tliorne.  ‘‘  ‘  Come  !  Come  !  Come  !  ’ 
it  seems  to  ding  angrily  into  one’s 
ears.  I  am  coming,  bell,  as  fast  as  1 
can  !  I  know  now  that  Kitty’s  gone 
— she  never  waits  for  you  and  your 
horrible  noise  !  Thank  goodness  she 
set  off  afore  he  went  by  !” 

He  made  all  baste,  but  they  were  in 


the  middle  of  the  confession  when  he  n 
entered  the  church.  To  get  to  the  I 
Windy  Nook  pew  ho  had  to  pass  Kitty.  I 
She  was  kneeling  like  the  rest,  and 
never  looked  up,  but  he  saw  what  cut  I 
him  to  the  heart — instead  of  the  sping  I 
of  southernwood  which  she  usually  I 
brought,  a  moss  rose  from  the  Newbys’  \ 
garden  was  lying  by  her  side  on  a  care-  j 
fully  folded  pocket-handkerchief. 

‘‘  There’s  neither  peace  nor  comfort 
for  me,  no,  not  even  in  God’s  kirk,” 
thought  Dunthorne,  and  all  through 
the  service  the  flaunting  pink  of  a  rose 
he  did  not  want  to  see  came  between 
him  and  the  pages  of  his  prayer-book. 

The  church  “  scaled”  at  twelve. 
Winston  folks  always  had  the  justice 
to  admit  that  their  “  parson  was  no 
spoil-pudding.”  Dunthorne  hurried 
out.  He  would  go  home  without  so 
much  as  speaking  to  the  girl.  He 
would  wait  for  dear  little  Kitty  and 
tell  her  that  he  could  not  live  without 
her.  He  would  stay  and  conceal  his 
own  feelings,  but  try  to  discover  hers. 

The  third  course  was  that  which  he 
adopted,  and  while  he  waited  in  the 
porch  Farmer  Newby  came  to  him. 

‘‘  We  are  going  to  have  a  party  next 
Saturday  at  Sunny  Brow,”  said  he. 

‘‘  It’s  partly  to  show  our  plisure  at  our 
lad’s  return,  and  partly  to  handsel  our 
new  kitchen.  You  know  maybe  that 
we’ve  built  oursel’s  a  grand  new  kitch¬ 
en  ?  Well,  me  and  my  missis  hope 
you’ll  put  away  any  notions  that  I’m 
not  so  friendly  to  you  and  yourn  as 
might  be,  and  gie  us  t' plisure  o’  ytur 
company  at  our  party — party’s  my  mis¬ 
sis’s  grand  name  for’l.  I  just  calls  it 
our  kitchen-wanning.  Now  don’t  be 
iv  a  hurry  to  say  no — there’ll  be  danc¬ 
ing,  and  I  reckon  you  like  that ;  and 
bonnie  lassies,  and  I  don’t  suppose 
you’ve  any  great  objection  to  them,  so 
why  shouldn’t  you  plisure  us  by  com¬ 
ing 

‘‘  Thank  yon  for  your  kindness — ”  i 

“  Now,  my  good  lad,  you’re  surely 
not  going  to  say  no  1  It  would  be 
wrang  !  It  would  be  trying  to  keep  f 
up  ill  will.  None  of  us  at  Sunny 
Brow  has  a  scrap  of  ill  will  to  you  or  j 
yourn,  and  I’ll  not  tak’  no  for  an  an-  . 
swer.  Come  if  you  will  on  Saturday,  | 
and  you’ll  be  welcome.”  f 

**  You  are  kind  !”  began  Dunthorne,  . 
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but  Farmer  Newby  was  gone.  In  an¬ 
other  minute  Kitty  appeared.  She 
glanced  at  Dunthorne  and  colored  up 
to  a  shade  of  pink  as  bright  us  that  of 
the  rose  which  he  could  not  forget, 
and  just  as  he  was  feeling  that  it  might 
be  pleasure  at  seeing  himself,  Newby 
came  from  behind,  leaving  it  doubtful 
if  the  blush  had  not  been  due  to  bis 
presence.  Dunthorne  went  to  her, 
and  heard  her  joyfully  accepting  an 
invitation  to  the  Sunny  Brow  party. 
Worse  still,  the  rector  came  out,  and, 
espying  his  churchwarden,  Dunthorne, 
exclaimed,  “  The  very  man  I  want !” 
and  carried  him  away  to  discuss  some 
little  parish  matter. 

«  *  4>  *  * 

'  “  If  you  ax  me,  Robert,  I  say  go.” 

“But,  father?” 

“  lie’ll  be  agin  it  of  course,  but  why 
keep  up  ill  will  ?” 

“  What’s  it  all  about,  mother  ?  I 
never  knew.” 

“  About  nothing  !  Your  father’s 
been  touchy  and  jealous  all  along. 
He  niver  could  be  made  to  see  that 
Newby  hadn’t  got  all  the  good  land, 
and  he  himself  all  the  bad,  and  yet 
when  all  comes  to  all.  I’ll  a-warrant 
you  that  our  farm  fetches  in  fully  as 
much  as  Newby’s.” 

“  Then  father  has  no  real  ground 
for  being  crazed  ?” 

“  None  !  There’s  nothing  better 
about  Newby’s  farm  but  its  name. 
Sunny  Brow  is  pleasant-sounding,  but 
it  must  ha’  been  a  fool  who  christened 
this  place  Windy  Nook,  and  expected 
a  farmer  to  settle  down  comfortable 
in’t.  Go  to  the  party  ;  it’s  real  hand¬ 
some  o’  them  to  ax  you  !” 

***** 

“You’re  one  of  fright  sort,  my 
lad,”  said  Farmer  Newby,  “  you  tak’ 
things  as  they’re  meant ;  but  you’re 
late.  They’ve  been  making  gam’  alive 
here  for  better  nor  an  hour  !” 

The  dust  was  rising  in  clouds,  but 
Dunthorne  soon  saw  Kit^  in  a  light 
blue  dress  and  ribbons.  She  was  one 
of  a  group  of  young  folks  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner.  Young  Newby  had  just 
been  blindfclded  for  a  game  of  blind 
man’s  buff.  “  He  can  see  !”  cried 
some ;  “  he  can  see  1  If  he  puts  his 


head  back  he  can  see  all  down  the  side 
of  his  nose.” 

“  Not  I  I”  cried  Newby.  “  I  see 
nothing  at  all  !” 

“For  sure?”  they  asked. 

“  For  sure,”  he  answered  ;  but  Dun¬ 
thorne  was  convinced  he  did. 

The  game  began  in  due  form  with 
the  inquiry  :  “  Ilow  many  horses  has 
your  father  in  his  stable  ?’’ 

“  Three  :  black,  white,  and  gray,” 
replied  Newby,  as  prompted,  where¬ 
upon  the  man  who  had  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  turned  him  quickly  round  twice 
or  thrice  to  make  him  lose  his  bear¬ 
ings,  while  he  said  :  “  Then  turn  about 
and  wheel  about,  and  catch  whom  you 
may  !” 

Kitty  meanwhile  was  watching  this 
so  intently  that  she  saw  nothing  else. 

“  Why,  Kitty  I”  said  Dunthorne, 
“  one  would  think  you  had  never 
played  blind  man’s  buff  before  !” 

“  You  here,  Robert !  I  never  saw 
you  come  in  !” 

Robert,  who  believed  that  even  if 
fifty  handkerchiefs  bound  his  eyes  he 
would  have  felt  her  presence,  thought 
sight  quite  unnecessary,  and  was  hurt. 
“  les.  I’m  here,”  he  began  sadly, 

(<  j _ j» 

.  That  speech  was  never  ended,  for 
with  great  outspread  arms  Newby  was 
bearing  swiftly  down  on  the  part  of 
the  room  where  he  knew  Kitty  to  be, 
and  darting  frantically  hither  and 
thither  to  make  her  afraid  to  leave  the 
spot. 

“  Kitty,”  whispered  Dunthorne, 
drawing  her  quickly  away  with  him, 
“  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  you 
since — ” 

A  shriek  from  Kitty,  and  a  wild 
plunge  under  Newby’s  arms,  and  a 
hair’s-breadth  escape  of  Dunthore  and 
Kitty,  was  the  only  end  of  this  speech. 

“  Why  have  you  never  given  me  a 
chance  ?”  he  began,  as  soon  as  words 
were  possible,  to  the  girl  who  had 
clutched  his  arm  on  the  way,  but  a 
moment  later  he  found  that  she  was 
not  Kitty — Kitty  had  been  tumultu¬ 
ously  swept  to  another  side  of  the 
room,  and  Newby,  with  the  precision 
born  of  a  fair  amount  of  eight,  was 
following  her.  She  tried  to  escape, 
she  made  herself  small,  she  ducked, 
she  darted  hither  and  thither,  but 
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every  resource  was  unavailing,  and  she  “  Good-night,  Kitty  ;  I’m  going 

was  dragged  by  her  captor  into  the  home  !” 

middle  of  the  room.  “  Oh,  Robert,  I  didn’t  know  you 

“  Whe  is’t !”  cried  many  voices,  were  coming,”  pleaded  Kitty  regret- 
”  Ye’ll  have  to  say  that,”  for  they  felt  fully.  ”  You  never  do  come  here.” 
that  a  man  who  had  lived  eighteen  “Come,  Kitty,”  interrupted  New- 
years  in  London  required  instiuction  by,  “  let’s  waste  no  time.” 
in  village  games.  Newby  pretended  “  Get  a  partner,  my  lad,”  said  old 
not  to  know,  and  Dunthorno  had  to  Mr.  Newby.  “  With  that  music  I 
stand  by  and  see  him  pass  his  hateful  could  dance  mysel’.” 
hands  over  the  girl’s  face  and  hair,  as  “  In  a  minute,”  answered  Dun- 
if  touch  were  the  only  sense  on  which  ihorne,  but  did  not.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  to  depend  for  identihcation.  he  fancied  that  Kitty  was  trying  to 
Dunthorne  could  have  killed  him.  stop  to  rest  by  the  door  where  he  wag 
“  Why,  it’s  Kitty  !  It’s  pretty  little  standing,  but  if  so,  her  attempts  were 
Kitty  !  I’ll  take  my  oath  of  it !”  he  frustrated.  F 

cried  at  last,  pulling  off  the  handker-  He  went  into  the  garden,  which  the 

chief  as  he  spoke.  “  It  is  !  It  is  !  moss  roses  he  hated  made  so  sweet. 

I  knew  I  couldn’t  be  deceived.  Now,  The  moon  was  behind  a  dark  cloud,  so 
Miss  Kitty,  it’s  your  turn  to  be  blind-  was  everything  else  that  he  cared  for, 
folded,  and  I’ll  be  the  one  to  do  it.”  but  the  shufflings  and  scrapings  and 
Then,  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  he  began  stumblings  of  the  dancers,  and  their 
to  tie  the  bandage  over  her  eyes.  loud  exclamations,  made  their  way  out 

It  was  part  of  the  game,  but  it  was  to  him.  To  escape  the  sight  too,  he  i 
not  a  part  that  Dunthorne  relished,  went  and  leant  against  the  wall  by  the  i 

an  I  it  e  iraged  him  to  see  Newby  door.  Presently  Kitty  and  Newby  * 

throw  ng  himself  in  Kitty’s  way  at  came  to  the  open  window.  See  them, 
every  turn  when  the  game  was  once  he  could  not,  but  he  heard  him  say,  i 
more  in  progress.  She  seemed  to  be  “I  must  get  another  game  up.  Wait 
aware  of  this,  for  whenever  her  hand  for  me  here.” 

touched  a  man’s  coat,  she  tried  to  “  Oh,  yes,”  she  answered,  “  I  am 
grasp  a  girl’s  dress  to  disappoint  him.  that  tired — ” 

“Fire,  Kitty!  Fire!”  cried  Dun-  “Tired,  Kitty?  With  you  for  a 
thorue  once  when  she  was  too  near  that  partner  I  could  dance  forever.” 
danger.  She  knew  the  voice,  and,  “Yes,  tired,”  she  persisted,  “and 
darting  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  hot  too.”  i 

come,  caught  a  man  who  thrust  him-  Some  light  was  falling  on  a  cluster 
self  in  her  way,  and  he  was  Newby.  of  china  roses  just  outside  the  window. 

“You’ve  been  catched  twice  run-  For  the  sake  of  coolness,  Kitty  put  her 
ning,”  said  a  man  near.  “  Some  one  hand  on  them,  and  instantly  found  it 
else  mnn  be  blinded.”  taken  into  the  grasp  of  another  hand,  i 

“  No  !  No !  It’s  the  fiddler’s  the  touch  of  which  she  knew  well, 
turn  ;  we’ll  have  a  polka  now,”  cried  “  Robert  ?”  she  whispered. 

Newby,  and  Newby  was  in  power.  “  Yes,  get  your  things  on,  and  let  j 

“  Dance  it  with  me,  Kitty,”  pleaded  me  set  you  home.  You  don’t  know 
Dunthorne.  how  I’m  feeling,  and  how  I  want  to 

“  That  I  would  in  a  minute,  but  talk  to  you  !”  i 

I’m  engaged  to  Mr.  Newby.”  “  Now  !  !  !  There  won’t  bo  another 

Dunthorne  looked  dismayed.  party  for  years  !  !  !” 

“  There’ll  be  other  dances,  I — ”  “  Yes,  now.  Now,  I  beg  of  you. 

“  Then  the  next.”  Oh,  Kitty,  come,  my  heart’s  set  on’t.” 

“  It  depends  on  what  it  is.  I’ve  “  If  I  must,  I  must.  Go  to  that 
promised  Mr.  Newby  two  polkas  and  seat  by  the  gate,  and  I’ll  come  after  l 
one  country  dance.”  the  game — I  must  stop  for  that.”  I 

“  And  that’s  about  all  the  dancing  “  All  right !  Bless  you  for  com-  | 
there’ll  be.  Games  go  down  best  ing !  ’  . 

here,”  said  Newby,  and  then  went  to  “  Sh’ !”  she  whispered  ;  so  Newby  j 
make  some  arrangement.  was  returning.  I 
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The  game  was  over — now  she  would 
come  ! 

The  fiddle  struck  up  Tullochgorum, 
and  Robert  looked  in  and  saw  her 
dancing.  Another  game  began — he 
went  to  the  dancing-room.  How 
bright  her  eyes  were  !  How  rosy  her 
cheeks !  Games  were  for  children, 
not  for  people  with  the  game  of  life  to 
play.  Next  time  he  looked  in,  Newby, 
handkerchief  in  hand,  was  walking 
round  a  great  circle  of  players,  who 
were  saying  : 

“  King  William  was  King  David’s  son. 

And  all  the  royal  race  is  run  ; 

Choose  from  the  East,  and  choose  from  the 
West, 

Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 

Salute  your  bride  and  kiss  her  sweet, 

Then  rise  again  upon  your  feet.  ” 

Dunthorne  knew  the  game.  Newby, 
of  course,  would  drop  that  handker¬ 
chief  at  Kitty’s  feet.  Kitty  would 
(hen  fly  in  and  out  under  the  out¬ 
stretched  arms  of  the  ring  of  players, 
and  he  in  and  out  after  her,  until  he 
caught  and  then  kissed  her.  That 
was  what  would  happen,  and  rather 
than  see  it,  Dunthorne  fled— not  to 
the  seat  this  time,  but  home,  pursued 
as  he  went  by  sounds  of  merriment. 
Even  before  he  reached  Brigg  End  Cot¬ 
tage,  however,  he  began  to  think  he 
had  acted  foolishly,  and  something 
told  him  that  Kitty  would  have  come 
soon.  “  I’ll  sit  in  the  arbor  in  her 
grandmother’s  garden,”  he  thought. 
“  Some  of  the  neighbors  will  set  her 
to  the  gate  and  leave  her  there,  and 
then  I’ll  tell  her  all  that’s  on  my 
and  mind.” 

He  waited  for  an  hour  before  she 
and  her  escort  came  ;  he  heard  her 
say  good-night  to  them,  but  then  he 
heard  her  say,  “  Good-night,  Mr.  New¬ 
by.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  party  !” 

”  It  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
to  me  !  Good-night.  I’ll  come  to  tea 
to-morrow  if  I  may  ?” 

”  Yes,  do.  There’ll  be'  no  work 
going  on,  it’s  Sunday.” 

He  went,  and  then  Kitty  looked  for 
the  big  pansy  plant  under  which  the 
key  of  the  house  was  hidden,  and  still 
Dunthorne  kept  to  his  resolution  not 
to  reveal  his  presence,  but  when  the 
kejr  was  in  the  lock  he  strode  out  ex¬ 
claiming,  ”  I  was  waiting  for  to  speak 


to  you,  but  I’ve  nothing  to  say  now  ! 
Good-night,  and  what’s  more,  gnod- 
by !” 

‘‘  Robert !  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

”  I  mean  that  there  need  be  no  more 
talk  betwixt  us,  that’s  all  !” 

‘‘  You’re  vexed  I  didn’t  dance  with 
yon  ;  but  I  couldn’t.  He  made  me 
promise  them  dances  afore  I  knew 
you’d  be  there.” 

Robert  silently  moved  to  the  gate. 

‘‘  How  unjust !  How  was  I  to  know 
you  were  coming?  You’ve  niver  be¬ 
fore  set  foot  in  that  house,  and  as  for 
the  dancing,  I  had  to  keep  my  word  !” 

“  You  didn’t  keep  your  word  about 
walking  home  with  me  !” 

“  They  held  me  fast — they  mocked 
me,  and  dancing  is  such  a  plisnre,  and 
one  has  so  little  on’t !” 

“It’s  not  the  dancing  only — it’s 
all  you  said  and  did,  and  are  doing 
still  !” 

“  Oh,  go  on  !  Say  all  the  bad  you 
can  of  me,  and  niver  once  think  of  the 
times  out  of  mind  to-night  that  I  tried 
to  get  away  from  him  and  to  you  !” 

“  Aud  now  he’s  coming  here  to- 
morn,  and  not  a  word  said  again  it  by 
you  !  When  I  wanted  to  come,  I  was 
told  to  keep  away  !  If  I’d  asked  again 
to-night,  it  would  have  been  no  again. 
Mortal  man  can’t  stand  what  I  have 
stooden  ;  but  never  again  !  No,  never 
again  !  You  may  have  him  here  tc- 
morn  and  every  other  day.  It’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  me,  for  I’ll  never  cross  your 
doorstep  as  long  as  I  live — no,  not  if 
you  were  to  go  down  on  your  bended 
knees  to  ask  me  to  come  in  !” 

“I’m  not  likely  to  do  that!”  said 
Kitty  proudly. 

“  Likely  or  unlikely,  that’s  my  last 
word.” 

Hf  hi  *  * 

“  My  bairn  !  my  bairn  !  what’s  ail¬ 
ing  you?  You’re  fading  away  before 
my  very  eyes  1”  said  Mrs.  Carter,  four 
months  later. 

“  Nothing’s  ailing  me,  granny — 
nothing  at  all.” 

“  Niver  tell  me  that  1  I’ve  been 
young  mysel’  and  know.  It’s  a  love 
trouble.  Did  that  Newby  mak’  you 
think  he  would  ax  you  to  wed  him  and 
then  sneak  off  with  no  word  said  ? 
That’s  the  clash  i’  the  village.” 
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“  He  did  ax  rne  and  I  said  No.  I  woman  and  she  tell’t  me — oh,  but  it  is 
wish  Fd  niver  seen  him  !”  suoh  foolishness  !” 

“  It's  Robert  Dunthorne,  then  ;  he’s  “Don’t  stop.  Tell  me  what  she 
worth  fifty  Newbys,”  was  granny’s  said.” 

thought,  bnt  she  said,  “  It  might  do  “  She  said  that  I  was  to  tak’  an 
you  good  if  you  did  a  bit  of  work  up  onion  and.  set  it  thick  with  pins,  and 
at  Dunthorne’s  now  and  then,  same  for  every  pin  I  set  in’t  his  heart  would 
as  before.”  feel  a  prick  of  pain,  and  he’d  go  on 

“  I  couldn’t !  Me  and  Robert’s  dif-  from  bad  to  worse  till  he  was  forced  to 
fered,”  said  Kitty,  and  burst  into  tears,  come  to  me.” 

“Mr.  Dunthorne’s  my  landlord.  “  And  tou  did  it  ?” 

It’s  a  queer  thing  that  neither  him  nor  “  Aye,  I  did  it,  and  buried  the  onion 

Robert’s  ever  been  inside  my  doors.”  — she  telFt  me  to  do  that  too,  and  said 

“  Many’s  the  time  that  Robert’s  that  let  him  strive  agin  it  as  he  might, 
wanted  to  come  ;  but  that’s  months  he’d  be  forced  to  come  afore  it  pined 
ago.”  away.” 

“  And  what  for  didn’t  he ?”  “  And  did  he — did  he?”  cried  Kit- 

“  Because  you  were  always  saying  ty,  with  dilated  eyes, 
you’d  have  no  young  men  here.”  “Well,  honey,  what  think  you? 

“  If  you’ve  young  men  you’ve  love.  My  name  was  Mary  Mason  then,  and  it 
and  if  you’ve  love  you’ve  heart  aches,  very  soon  turned  to  Carter,  like  his.” 
That’s  why  I  said  it.  Eighteen  was  Shortly  after  this  Mrs.  Carter  ob- 
soon  to  begin.”  served  a  scarcity  of  pins,  but  uo  Robert 

“  Granny,  did  your  heart  ever  ache  ?”  came. 

“  Aye,  my  bairn  ;  so  sore  that  I  Christmas  was  drearily  dull,  and 

mind  the  soreness  still.”  when  New  Year’s  Eve  came  Kitty  fore- 

Kitty  kissed  her,  and  henceforth  told  that  next  day  and  every  other  day 
there  was  another  bond  between  them,  would  be  just  as  dowly. 
but  the  old  woman  was  silent.  “  Happen  you’ll  be  wrong,  my 

“  You’re  quiet,  granny  !”  said  Kitty,  bairn.  Anyhow,  what  our  days  are 
“  I’m  a  studying.”  In  the  evening  to  be  lies  very  much  in  our  own  power, 
she  was  “studying”  too,  and  after  Let’s  tak’ care  to  get  the  luck  on  our 
this,  she  who  had  always  held  that  side.” 

“girls  were  best  at  home,”  began  to  “But  how?” 
find  daily  errands  for  Kitty  “  down  “  Our  first  foot’s  the  main  thing.” 

town,”  i.e.,  in  the  village.  When  she  “  That’s  the  milk-boy,  if  he  doesn’t 

returned  Mrs.  Carter  “perused  her  forget  us.” 

face,”  but  listless  sadness  was  there  “Forget  us?  You  are  determined 

when  she  went  out  and  listless  sadness  to  see  things  black  !  He’s  not  failed 
when  she  came  in.  us  for  two  year,  but  I’ll  speak  to  him 

“  What  would  you  do  if  you  met  and  mak’  sure.” 

Robert  ?”  Mrs.  Carter  asked  at  last.  At  four  the  boy  came  as  usual,  and 

“  Look  another  way,  granny  ;  but  Mrs.  Carter  said,  “  You’re  our  first 
not  because  I  didn’t  want  to  see  him.”  foot,  my  lad.  Come  at  seven  to-morn, 
“You’d  far  better  look  at  him,  and  your  Newry  gift  shall  be  ready  for 
hold  out  your  hand  too.”  you.”  The  boy  grinned  and  promised. 

“  If  I  did  he  wouldn’t  speak  to  me  ;  “  If  he  sends  his  sister  after  all  ?” 

but  I’d  die  first !”  “  Ask  who’s  there  and  keep  the  door 

“  Granny,”  said  Kitty  after  a  long  shut  till  you  know.  He’s  fair-haired, 
silence,  ‘  it  seems  a  queer  thing  to  ask  that’s  right.” 

a  granny,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  “  All  the  fair-haired  lads  in  the 

girl  doing  things  to  bring  back  the  lad  country  side  couldn’t  bring  us  luck,” 
she  liked — using  charms,  I  mean  ?”  said  Kitty  dolefully. 

“  Bairn,  you  mind  of  the  time  when  “  A  lass  would  bring  more  ill-luck 
I  was  a  lass  like  you  and  your  grand-  still.” 

father  was  a  rackety  lad  who  plagued  “  What  else  is  there  to  do  ?” 
me  oft,  and  we  had  a  quarrel  wliich  “  When  you  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
most  got  my  life.  I  went  to  the  wise  ing,  give  a  good  happy  laugh,  for  what- 
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ever  you  do  on  Newry’s  Morn  you’ll  do 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

Kitty  sighed. 

“  Blit  you’ll  try  ?”  pleaded  the  old 
woman. 

“  Aye,  I’ll  try.  I’ll  manage  it  some¬ 
how.” 

“  Then,  when  you’re  up,  you  mun 

fat  this  new  money  into  yer  pocket, 
t’s  a  prisent  from  me,  my  honey,  and 
there’sa  half  a  crown,  a  two-shilling  bit, 
a  shilling,  a  sixpence,  and  a  threepenny 
bit.  It’s  all  new,  and  I’ve  been  hoard¬ 
ing  it  up  for  months.  If  you  keep  it 
in  your  pocket  all  to-niorn,  you’ll  have 
bits  o’  money  o’  the  same  sort  there  all 
the  year.” 

“Granny!”  sobbed  Kitty,  “you’re 
full  o’  thowt  for  me,  and  I’ve  none 
for  you  !” 

“  Y^ou’re  my  dear  bairn  !  Now, 
that’s  two  things  I’ve  got  you  tell’t. 
Mind  them  !  VVhatever  you  do,  let  no 
lass  cross  our  door-step,  and  gie  nought 
out  till  something’s  taen  in.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Kitty  remembered  the  laugh.  Mrs. 
Carter  heard  it  early  in  the  morning. 
“  That’s  a  good  lass  1”  she  cried. 
“  Now  put  your  money  in  your  pocket.” 
That  done,  Kitty  went  down,  lit  the 
6re,  and  put  on  the  kettle,  and  by  that 
time  Mrs.  Carter  was  dressed. 

“  There’s  the  milk  !”  cried  Kitty. 
“  I  heard  the  ^ate  clash.” 

“  I’ll  tak’  it  in  myself.  I  am  so 
afeared  of  your  making  some  silly  mis¬ 
take  1”  so  said  granny,  and  hurried 
off  and  from  sheer  nervousness  was 
just  going  to  open  the  door  without 
asking  a  question,  when  Kitty  sprang 
forward,  drew  her  back,  and  cried 
through  the  keyhole,  “  Who’s  there?” 
“  It’s  me.” 

“  Who’s  me  ?” 

“  Bessie  Clarke’s  young  Bessie.  Our 
Jack’s  been  first-foot  at  so  many  places, 
and  they’ve  gien  him  so  many  sups  of 
whiskey  amang  them,  that  he’s  just 
staggered  home  and  tumbled  down  on 
the  fioor.  Father’s  thrashed  him, 
and  mother’s  putten  him  to  bed,  so  I 
coined  hero  i’stead.” 

Granny,  who  felt  that  Heaven  itself 


was  against  her,  uttered  a  terrible  cry 
and  fell  noisily  on  the  floor.  Kitty 
screamed  at  the  sight,  and  the  child 
set  the  milk  down  and  ran  off  to  tell 
the  first  person  she  met  that  murder 
was  going  on  at  Brigg  End  Cottage, 
and  nothing  but  screams  were  to  be 
heard  coming  out  of  it. 

Kitty  meantime  took  her  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  fire  and  put  her  on  the 
long  settle.  “  To  think  of  a  lass  com¬ 
ing  this  time  of  all  others  1”  she  la¬ 
mented. 

“  We’ll  keep  the  door  barred  till  a 
man  comes  by,”  said  Kitty,  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  but  there  was  no  doing  that. 

Ten  minutes  later  quick  steps  were 
heard,  and  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  cried  Kitty. 

“  It  is  I — Robert  Dunthoriie.  Lit¬ 
tle  Bessie  Clarke  has  just  tell’t  me  that 
something  was  amiss  here  and  man’s 
help  was  wanted.” 

When  she  heard  his  voice  Kitty 
bowed  her  head  and  clasped  it  tightly 
in  her  hands,  but  she  said,  “  Will  you 
come  in,  Robert  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  will  open  the  door.” 

“  Thank  you.  Stay  outside  for  a 
moment  when  I  first  open  it.  Just 
stand  where  you  are.”  She  opened  it, 
and  instantly  knelt  down  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  and  said,  “  I’ll  not  be  outdone  by 
you,  Robert.  You  tell’t  me  that  you 
would  never  enter  this  house — no,  not 
even  if  I  asked  you  on  my  bended 
knees,  and  I  mocked  at  such  a  thought. 
Now  you  are  willing  to  come  in  with¬ 
out  any  such  asking,  and  I  am  asking 
you  on  my  knees  to  do ’t.” 

“  Kitty  !”  he  exclaimed,  taking  her 
by  the  hand  and  raising  her  to  her 
feet.  “  My  dearest  Kitty  !” 

“  Granny,  here’s  your  first  foot ! 
Here’s  Robert  !”  cried  Kitty  joyously, 
her  hand  still  buried  in  her  Robert’s. 

“  I  see  him  !  I  see  him  quite  plain, 
but  my  poor  old  eyes  mun  be  failing 
me,  for  I  see  no  foot  at  all,  and  just 
three  hands  betwixt  the  pair  o’  you  1” 

Kitty  smiled  and  blushed.  Dun- 
thorne  said,  “  And  that’s  all  you  will 
see,  I’ni  afeared,  if  I’m  allowed  to  have 
my  own  way  !” — Longman's  Magazine. 
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Gkmebai.  Sib  Evkltn  Wood,  according  to 
the  lUuairaled  London  Ifevaa,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crane’s  work,  “  The  Red 
Badge  of  Gonrage,”  is  quite  the  finest  thing 
in  that  line  that  has  ever  been  done,  and  that 
the  intuitions  of  the  boy  who  has  never  seen 
war  are  worth  far  more  than  the  experiences 
of  any  writer  known  to  him,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fiercest  bat¬ 
tle. 

The  family  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  request  that  any  persons  having  letters 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  will  send  them  to  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.,  4  Park  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  or  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  Hastings  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  for  possible  use  in  a 
contemplated  Life  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  These  let¬ 
ters  will  be  carefully  returned  to  their  owners 
after  copies  have  been  made. 

Justin  McGabtht'b  small  volume  on  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  has  just  been  published  in  London, 
and  is  pronounced  by  the  Chronicle  **  the  best 
account  of  the  present  Pope  to  be  found  in 
the  language.” 

Vkbestschaoin  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
book  called  ”  Autobiographies  of  Unimportant 
People.”  It  is  a  series  of  sketches  with  real¬ 
istic  portraits  of  beggars,  soldiers,  priests,  and 
other  Russian  types. 

The  first  part  of  the  ”  List  of  Privat '  Libra¬ 
ries,”  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  Hedeler,  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  will  be  ready  in  December.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  five  hundred  important  pri¬ 
vate  collections  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  index  of  subjects  appended  is  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  reader  to  determine  which 
collectors  devote  themselves  to  each  of 'the 
specialties  indexed.  The  second  part  will  in¬ 
clude  about  the  same  number  of  considerable 
private  libraries  in  Great  Britain.  Possessors 
of  libraries  with  whom  Mr.  Hedeler  has  been 
unable  to  communicate  are  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  details. 

A  NEW  translation  of  Shakespeare  into 
French  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  Paris. 
It  will  differ  from  those  already  existing  by 
being  extremely  literal,  the  intention  of  the 
author,  M.  Jules  Lermina,  being  to  enable  his 
readers  to  read  Shakespeare  as  he  wrote 
through  the  medium  of  another  language. 


Gabbieex  D’Annunzio,  the  Italian  novelist, 
is  accused  of  having  stolen  wholesale  net  only 
from  Longfellow  but  from  the  Sar  Peladan’s 
romances,  as  well  as  from  Baudelaire,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Shelley,  Paul  Verlaine,  and  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

In  order  to  celebrate  worthily  the  fourth 
centenary  of  Melanchthon’s  birth,  which  falls 
on  February  16th,  1897,  a  Melanchthunhaus, 
in  the  late  Gothic  style,  is  to  be  erected  at  his 
native  town,  Bretten,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden. 
The  building  will  serve  as  a  museum  for  the 
statues  and  portraits  of  the  reformer’s  contem¬ 
poraries  and  fur  his  valuable  manuscripts. 

A  NEW  School  of  Economics  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Belgium,  the  students  of  which  will 
spend  three  successive  years  at  La  Louvigre, 
Leipzig,  and  London. 

This  year  a  statute  was  adopted  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  regulating  the  procedure  for  depriving 
a  graduate  of  his  degree  and  all  other  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  university,  on  a  report  from  the 
Sex  Yiri.  It  has  already  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  the  new  statute,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude. 

The  most  prolific  writer  in  Russia  is  said  to 
be  Mme.  Irma  Fedossova,  a  peasant  of  the 
Province  of  Petrossawodsk,  who  has  given  to 
the  world  more  than  10,000  poems. 

We  understand  that  the  scene  of  ”  Gaston  de 
Latour,”  an  unfinished  romance  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Pater,  is  laid  in  France,  at  the 
period  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  central  figure  is  drawn  on  lines  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  portrait  of  Marius  the  Epi¬ 
curean,  a  refined  and  ardent  nature  develop¬ 
ing  under  the  influences  of  an  age  of  transi¬ 
tion,  parallel  to  that  of  the  Antonines.  This 
volume,  which  is  published  in  response  to 
wishes  very  generally  expressed  by  Mr.  Pater’s 
admirers,  will  complete  the  series  of  his  col¬ 
lected  writings.  It  has  been  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Shadwell,  of  Oriel  College. 

Messbs.  Smith  &  Eldeb  will  issue  shortly 
the  promised  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Robert  Browning,  in  two  large  crown  octavo 
volumes  of  about  750  pages  each,  with  two 
portraits,  and  annotations  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon. 
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“  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,”  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  will  be  pnb- 
liahed  shortly  by  Mr.  John  C.  Nimmo.  The 
work  is  drawn  from  Abbotsford  and  Milton 
Lockhait  mbs.  and  other  original  sources,  and 
the  son  in-law  and  biographer  of  Scott  will  de¬ 
clare  himself  in  his  own  correspondence  with 
friends,  such  as  Sir  Walter,  Dean  Milman, 
Soathey,  Mr  Jonathan  Christie,  Professor 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  also  with  Tations 
members  of  his  own  family.  Much  light 
should  be  thrown  by  the  work  upon  the  so¬ 
ciety,  literature,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
politics  of  1814-54. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &,  Hall  announce  for  issue 
in  November  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  in  thirty 
volumes,  to  be  called  the  ”  Gadshill”  edition. 
All  the  original  engravings  of  Cruikshank, 
Seymour,  and  Hablott  Browne  will  be  given, 
chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in  the 
possession  of  the  publishers  ;  but  in  some  of 
the  later  works  new  illustrations  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

“  A  OBEAT  deal  of  credit  for  Russian  literary 
progress,”  says  Philip  A.  Feigin,  in  The  Home 
Magazine,  "  must  be  given  to  the  Nihilists, 
and  the  name  of  Neciasoff,  who  was  the  peo¬ 
ple's  poet,  must  be  mentioned.  His  poetry 
appeals  only  to  pity  for  the  oppressed,  snder- 
ing,  and  exiled  viclims.  His  poetry  is  so  real 
and  pathetic  that  it  touches  the  soul.  It  moves 
the  Russian  patriot  to  tears.  Sad,  pathetic 
melodies  have  been  composed  to  match  the 
meaning  and  the  moral,  and  these  songs  are 
on  the  lips  of  all  the  nation.  They  are  sung 
by  the  mother  at  the  cradle.  They  are  sung 
by  the  degraded  and  by  the  insulted.  They 
are  sung  by  the  Nihilists  when  in  triumph,  or 
when  a  devoted  member  is  punished  by  the 
Government.  They  are  sung  and  whistled  by 
the  working  class  in  their  factories  and  mines. 
In  fact,  there  is  so  much  sympathy  and  char¬ 
ity  in  the  words  that  form  these  songs,  and 
there  is  so  much  sadness  in  the  melodies  that 
flavor  them,  that  every  Russian  when  in  trou¬ 
ble  feels  relieved  when  he  bears  their  familiar 
sound.” 

First  among  Du  Maurier  personalia  will 
come  those  of  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles,  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  entitled  “  In  Bohemia  with 
Du  Maurier,”  which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will 
publish  this  autumn.  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  on 
the  publication  of  "Trilby,”  candidly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Moscheles  that  he  had  put  into 


that  work  all  the  "  mesmerism”  of  their  stu¬ 
dent  days  with  some  “  more.”  The  experiments 
alluded  to  were  mainly  conducted  by  Mr. 
Moscheles.  “  In  Bohemia,”  besides  settling 
the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  "  Trilby,” 
will  contain  fifty-two  original  drawings  by  the 
deceased  artist. 

Messrs.  Constable’s  “  Library  ot  Historical 
Novels  and  Romances,”  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Gomme,  will  be  an  attempt— by  re¬ 
producing  such  of  these  romances  as  are  avail¬ 
able  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  a  uniform 
series,  arranged  chronologically  under  the 
reigns  of  the  sovereigns  to  which  they  belong, 
and  connecting  them  with  an  introduction, 
which  shall  trace  the  historical  continuity 
from  volume  to  volume — to  make  the  series, 
as  a  whole,  a  representation  of  English  history 
as  it  has  been  portrayed  in  fiction  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  principal  features  will  be  given, 
which  will  include  reproductions  of  royal  and 
historical  signatuies,  coins,  seals,  and  heraldic 
devices.  The  first  volume  to  be  issued  will 
be  Lord  Lytton's  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the 
Saxons.  ’  ’ 

Db.  Julian  Thomas  (the  “  Vagabond”  of 
Australian  fame),  of  whose  recent  death  at 
about  the  age  of  sixty  five  we  hear  with  great 
regret,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  to  journal¬ 
ism,  and  was  connected  with  papers  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  He  was  in  France 
during  the  Franco  Gorman  War,  and,  after 
travels  in  South  America  and  the  Pacific,  went 
to  Australia  in  1874.  His  "  Vagabond”  papers 
in  the  Melbourne  Argus,  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  strange  personal  experiences,  and 
advocated  among  other  things  the  reform  of 
the  colonial  lunatic  asylums,  created  an  im¬ 
mense  sensation.  In  1877  he  was  at  the  gold¬ 
fields  in  North  Queensland,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  was  war  coi  respondent  during  the 
native  revolt  in  New  Caledonia.  From  1879-89 
he  was  a  great  traveller,  visiting  all  parts  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
China,  Japan,  and  British  Columbia.  He 
commanded  the  Argus  expedition  to  New 
Guinea,  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
French  and  German  aggressions  in  the  South 
Sea.  He  afterward  (1889)  visited  Tonga  and 
Samoa  for  the  Age.  In  1891-92  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Charities  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Victorian  Government.  Be¬ 
sides  the  "  Vagabond  Papers”  (five  series), 
Julian  Thomas  wrote  "  Occident  and  Orient,” 
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Caonibals  and  Convicts  :  Notes  of  Personal 
Experiences  in  the  Western  Pacific, ’’and  sev¬ 
eral  plays.  His  work,  both  on  the  A<je  and 
Argus,  had  great  effect  on  public  opinion  in 
Australia,  and  bis  personal  good  qualities  en¬ 
deared  him  to  large  circles  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption. 


MISCELLANY. 

Thb  Calls  to  Pbatebs.  —The  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  called  the 
faithful  together  for  worship  with  wooden 
clappers,  which  the  Prophet  adopted  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  muezzin,  who  screams 
the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  outside  gallery 
of  the  minaret.  But  Mohammed  seems  first 
of  all  to  hare  taken  up  the  Semitic  custom  of 
calling  to  prayer  with  a  horn,  which  also  still 
existed  among  the  Ethiopian  Christians  some 
two  centuries  ago.  When  the  Saracens,  un¬ 
der  Salab-ed-Din,  retook  Jerusalem  in  1187, 
the  conqueror  would  not  enter  the  city  until 
all  the  Christian  bells,  put  up  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  eighty-eight  years,  had  been  smashed 
up  for  melting  down.  When  the  Turks  took 
Cyprus  in  1670,  they  in  like  manner  melted 
down  the  church  bells  to  make  more  cannon 
for  the  defences  of  the  towns.  But  these 
bells  must  have  been  replaced  by  the  Greek 
Christians— perhaps  a  good  many  were  buried 
for  safety,  and  dug  up  again — for  in  1670 
thair  noise  was  again  forbidden  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  pasha,  and  the  wooden  clappers  were  re¬ 
verted  to.  They  had  to  beat  a  board—"  bat- 
tre  on  ais,  ’’  as  the  Abbe  Mariti  stated  it.  And 
indeed,  when  the  question  is  pushed  home, 
it  would  seem  that  some  such  wooden  sum- 
moners  were  the  only  original  "  bells”  of  the 
Eastern  Christian  Church,  and  that  metallic 
bells  were  not  introduced  to  the  seat  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  Constantinople,  until  the 
ninth  century.  The  records  of  the  Synod  or 
Council  of  Csasarea  mention  the  beating  of 
the  "  holy  timbers,’’  lignta  sacra  (a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  tree-worship  ?),  at  the  translation  of 
the  body  of  the  martyr  Anastasias  ;  and  there 
is  other  evidence  that  a  board  or  tabula  was 
beaten  to  call  mourners  to  funerals — not  so 
very  far  off  the  Chinese  custom.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  also  used  a  pole  or  spear-handle, 
which  they  struck  with  a  doable  mallet,  and 
called  a  simanlron,  or  signal.  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  worthy  of  note  that  daring  the 
three  days— from  Thursday  to  Saturday— of 


November, 

the  Holy,  or  Greater  Week,  on  which  the  bells 
are  not  rung  in  the  Latin  rite,  a  croiola,  or 
crotalum  (a  wooden  sort  of  clapper  or  castanets 
in  Borne)  is  struck  when  actually  necessary 
during  the  sacred  offices.  The  earliest  East¬ 
ern  Christian  bells  are  said  to  have  been 
twelve  of  great  weight  obtained  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Michael  the  Sot  (842-867),  or  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  from  Ursos 
Patricianus,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Up  to  about  1867  there  existed  scarce  a 
Christian  place  of  worship,  whether  Orthodox 
or  Catholic,  in  Mohammedan  Bosnia,  to  which 
worshippers  were  summoned  by  any  other 
means  than  the  toka,  a  wooden  slab  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  which,  since  the  irruption 
of  the  Turks,  says  Mr.  J.  de  Asbdth,  has  been 
in  use  in  all  the  villages  of  Southern  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  all  likelihood  such  was  also  the  cus¬ 
tom  before  the  Turk  ;  the  Hungarians  would 
else  have  reverted  to  bells  at  the  first  chance, 
bad  there  been  such  a  reversion  to  make. 

Let  ns  make  a  break  and  a  diversion  here, 
for  a  brief  moment,  by  taking  from  Cotgrave 
the  proverb,  Call  fools  to  coansell  by  a 
woodden  bell,’’  which  was  his  rendering  of 
“  A  conseil  de  fols,  cloche  de  bois.’’  And  as 
his  wont  ever  was,  he  in  the  other  quarters  of 
his  famous  good  dictionary  gave  other  vari¬ 
ants  of  it :  **  When  loggerheads  consult,  logs 
serve  for  bells  and  "  For  woodcocks’  coun¬ 
sels,  woodden  bels.”  And  now  return  we  to 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  Eastern  gong  is 
an  instrument  which  most  people  would 
classify  at  once  side  by  side  with  the  bell ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
the  older  of  the  two,  especially  when  we  find 
that  in  all  probability  the  first  gongs  were  sono¬ 
rous  stones.  M.  Gustave  Dumontier  has  re¬ 
cently  well  described  the  khanh,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  every  important  pagoda  of  An¬ 
num.  They  are  cut  from  flat  calcareous  flag¬ 
stones  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  a  small  boss  is 
left  on  one  side,  where  the  khanh  is  struck 
with  a  little  wooden  hammer.  If  we  dimly 
perceived  tree-worship  in  the  lignea  sacra,  ve 
might  show  here  how  stone-worship  is  very 
probably  to  be  diagnosed.  M.  Dumontier 
calls  it  a  link  between  the  bell  and  the  drum, 
and  even  an  archaic  bell,  and  fancies  it  must 
have  preceded  all  other  musical  instruments. 
Both  the  bell  and  the  sounding-stone,  or 
khing,  are  mentioned  in  the  Li  Ki,  among  the 
earliest  Chinese  instruments  of  music ;  and 
“  the  differently  toned  khing"  there  men¬ 
tioned  must  be  the  Annamite  khanh  of  differ- 
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ing  diapasons,  hung  in  a  frame,  and  played 
upon  with  the  hammer  like  a  harmonica. 
Chinese  Buddhist  priests  still  use  hand  gongs 
as  bells.  Sounding-stones  were  also  used  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  Ethiopia ;  and  Vitruvius  de¬ 
scribed  a  gong  or  cyinbalwn  as  belonging  to 
the  Boman  water  clucks  of  his  time.  In 
archaic  China,  bells  were  used  as  musical  in¬ 
struments,  with  drums,  at  the  Imperial  ban¬ 
quets  and  at  minor  sacritices  and  ofiScial  cere 
monies.  The  fabulous  Emperor  Hwang-Ti 
was  fabled  to  have  made  twelve  musical 
month  bells — ^just  the  number  we  have  seen 
ordered  from  Venice  to  Constantinople — a 
myth  which  can  be  connected  with  celestial 
harmony  of  the  annual  round. 

According  to  the  ancient  customs  of  Amiens 
the  bells  of  that  commune  were  rung  in  case 
of  alarm  or  fire,  or  to  call  the  people  together  ; 
and  when  a  town  was,  as  a  penalty,  deprived 
of  its  bells  by  the  king  or  some  great  feudal 
lord,  it  meant  forfeiture  not  alone  of  the 
means  of  calling,  but  of  the  right  of  holding, 
a  public  meeting.  White  this  kind  of  civil 
interdict  lasted,  all  public  business  was  either 
suspended  or  devolved  upon  the  royal  ofScials, 
and  this  condition  of  affairs  only  ceased  with 
the  town’s  submission,  when  it  could  buy 
back  its  “  right  of- belfry.” — Pall  Mall  Maga- 
giru. 


ing  and  swaying  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  end 
the  well -rope  swung  hither  and  thither  like 
some  contorted  pendulum.  Once  I  fired, 
twice  I  fired,  six  times,  ten  times,  and  still 
the  rope  remained  uncut,  and  the  bullets  rat¬ 
tled  harmlessly  against  the  white  walls  of  the 
chapel  beyond.  With  the  eleventh  shot  came 
a  tinkle  of  broken  glass,  and  the  bell,  after  a 
couple  of  hurried,  nervous  clangs,  ceased 
tolling  altogether.  With  the  thirteenth  shot 
a  shout  went  up  from  the  watching  crowd.  I 
had  stranded  the  rope,  and  the  body  which 
dangled  beneath  the  magnolia  tree  began  slow¬ 
ly  to  gyrate. 

”  Then  came  a  halt  in  the  firing.  I  handed 
the  Winchester  back  to  the  fellow  who  was 
reloading,  but  somehow  or  other  the  exploded 
cartridge  had  jammed  in  the  breech.  I 
danced  and  raged  before  him  in  m.v  passion 
of  hurry,  and  the  cruel  brutes  round  yelled  in 
ecstasies  of  merriment.  Only  Garcia  did  not 
laugh.  He  re  rolled  a  fresh  cigarette  with  his 
thin  yellow  fingers,  and  leisurely  rocked  him¬ 
self  in  the  split-cane  chair.  The  man  could 
not  have  been  more  unmoved  if  he  had  been 
overlooking  a  performance  of  Shakespeare. 
At  last  I  tore  the  Winchester  from  the  hands 
of  the  fellow  who  was  fumbling  with  it,  and 
clawed  at  the  jammed  cartridge  myself,  break¬ 
ing  my  nails  and  smearing  the  breech  lock 
with  blood.  If  it  had  been  welded  into  one 
solid  piece  it  could  scarcely  have  been  firmer. 
But  the  thrill  of  the  moment  gave  my  hands 
the  strength  of  pincers.  The  brass  case 
moved  from  side  to  side  ;  it  began  to  crum¬ 
ple  ;  and  I  drew  it  forth  and  hurled  it  from 
me,  a  mere  ball  of  shapeless,  twisted  metal. 
Then  one  of  the  laughing  brutes  gave  me  an¬ 
other  cartridge,  and  once  more  I  shouldered 
the  loaded  weapon.  The  mark  was  easier 
now.  The  struggles  of  my  poor  friend  had 
almost  ceased,  and  though  the  well-rope  still 
swaj’ed,  its  movements  were  comparatively 
rhythmical,  and  to  be  counted  upon.  I 
snapped  down  the  sights,  put  the  butt-plate 
to  my  shoulder,  and  cuddled  the  stock  with 
my  cheek.  Here  for  the  first  time  was  a 
chance  of  something  steadier  than  a  snap 
shot.  1  pressed  home  the  trigger  as  the  well- 
rope  reached  one  extremity  of  its  swing. 
Again  a  few  loose  ends  sprang  from  the  rope, 
and  again  the  body  began  slowly  to  gyrate. 
But  was  it  Methuen  I  was  firing  to  save,  or 
was  I  merely  wasting  shot  to  cut  down  a  mass 
of  cold  dead  clay  ? 

V  I  think  that  more  agony  was  compressed 


Shooting  foe  Life. — Mr.  Gutcliffe  Hyne, 
in  the  May  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine, 
tells  in  a  clever  manner  the  story  of  a  couple 
of  young  Englishmen  in  Peru  who  are  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  notorious  guerilla  while  fighting  in 
the  Chilian  service,  and  condemned  to  death 
on  the  following  conditions  :  that  one  shon’d 
be  hung  by  the  neck  from  a  tree,  and  the 
other  given  a  rifle  to  cut  the  rope  by  shooting 
at  it : 

‘‘They  handed  me  the  lifle  loaded  and 
cocked.  It  was  a  single-shot  Winchester,  and 
I  found  out  afterward,  though  I  did  not  know 
it  then,  that,  either  through  fiendish  wish  to 
farther  hamper  my  aim,  or  through  pure  for¬ 
getfulness,  they  had  left  the  sights  cocked  up 
at  three  hundred  yards.  But  that  did  not 
matter  ;  the  elevation  was  a  detail  of  minor 
import ;  and,  besides,  I  was  handling  the 
weapon  as  a  game  shot  fires,  with  head  up, 
and  eyes  glued  on  the  mark,  and  rifle-barrel 
following  the  eyes  by  instinct  alone.  You 
must  remember  that  I  had  no  stationary 
mark  to  aim  at.  My  poor  comrade  was  writh¬ 
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“  Cannibals  and  Convicts  :  Notes  of  Personal 
Experiences  in  the  Western  Pacific,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  plays.  His  work,  both  on  the  Aye  and 
Argus,  had  great  effect  on  public  opinion  in 
Anstralia,  and  his  personal  good  qualities  en¬ 
deared  him  to  large  circles  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption. 


MISCELLANY. 

Ths  Caixs  to  Pbxyebs.  —The  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  called  the 
faithful  together  for  worship  with  wooden 
clappers,  which  the  Prophet  adopted  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  muezzin,  who  screams 
the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  outside  gallery 
of  the  minaret.  But  Mohammed  seems  first 
of  all  to  have  taken  up  the  Semitic  custom  of 
calling  to  prayer  with  a  horn,  which  also  still 
existed  among  the  Ethiopian  Christians  some 
two  centuries  ago.  When  the  Saracens,  un¬ 
der  Salah-ed-Din,  retook  Jerusalem  in  1187, 
the  conqueror  would  not  enter  the  city  until 
all  the  Christian  bells,  put  up  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  eighty-eight  years,  had  been  smashed 
up  for  melting  down.  When  the  Turks  took 
Cyprus  in  1570,  they  in  like  manner  melted 
down  the  church  bells  to  make  more  cannon 
for  the  defences  of  the  towns.  But  these 
bells  must  have  been  replaced  by  the  Greek 
Christians— perhaps  a  good  many  were  buried 
for  safety,  and  dug  up  again — for  in  1670 
tb3ir  noise  was  again  forbidden  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  pasha,  and  the  wooden  clappers  were  re¬ 
verted  to.  They  had  to  beat  a  board—”  bat- 
tre  un  ais,  ”  as  the  Abbe  Mariti  stated  it.  And 
indeed,  when  the  question  is  pushed  home, 
it  would  seem  that  some  such  wooden  sum- 
moners  were  the  only  original  ”  bells”  of  the 
Eastern  Christian  Church,  and  that  metallic 
bells  were  not  introduced  to  the  seat  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  Constantinople,  until  the 
ninth  century.  The  records  of  the  Synod  or 
Council  of  Caesarea  mention  the  beating  of 
the  ”  holy  timbers,”  lignea  sacra  (a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  tree-worship  ?),  at  the  translation  of 
the  body  of  the  martyr  Anastasius  ;  and  there 
is  other  evidence  that  a  board  or  tabula  was 
beaten  to  call  mourners  to  funerals — not  so 
very  far  off  the  Chinese  custom.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  also  used  a  pole  or  spear-handle, 
which  they  struck  with  a  double  mallet,  and 
called  a  sSmantron,  or  signal.  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  worthy  of  note  that  during  the 
three  days— from  Thursday  to  Saturday— of 


the  Holy,  or  Greater  Week,  on  which  the  bells 
are  not  rung  in  the  Latin  rite,  a  crotola,  or 
crolalum  (a  wooden  sort  of  clapper  or  castanets 
in  Rome)  is  struck  when  actually  necessary 
during  the  sacred  offices.  The  earliest  East¬ 
ern  Christian  bells  are  said  to  have  been 
twelve  of  great  weight  obtained  by  the  Em- 
peror  Michael  the  Sot  (842-867),  or  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  from  Ursns 
Patricianns,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Up  to  about  1867  there  existed  scarce  a 
Christian  place  of  worship,  whether  Orthodox 
or  Catholic,  in  Mohammedan  Bosnia,  to  which 
worshippers  were  summoned  by  any  other 
means  than  the  toka,  a  wooden  slab  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  which,  since  the  irruption 
of  the  Turks,  says  Mr.  J.  de  Asbdth,  has  been 
in  use  in  all  the  villages  of  Southern  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  all  likelihood  such  was  also  the  cus¬ 
tom  before  the  Turk  ;  the  Hungarians  would 
else  have  reverted  to  bells  at  the  first  chance, 
bad  there  been  such  a  reversion  to  make. 

Let  ns  make  a  break  and  a  diversion  here, 
for  a  brief  moment,  by  taking  from  Cotgrave 
the  proverb,  ‘  ‘  Call  fools  to  oonnsell  by  a 
woodden  bell,”  which  was  his  rendering  of 
“A  conseil  de  fols,  cloche  de  bois.”  And  as 
his  wont  ever  was,  he  in  the  other  quarters  of 
his  famous  good  dictionary  gave  other  vari¬ 
ants  of  it :  ”  When  loggerheads  consult,  logs 
serve  for  bells  and  ”  For  woodcocks’  coun¬ 
sels,  woodden  bels.”  And  now  return  we  to 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  Eastern  gong  is 
an  instrument  which  most  people  would 
classify  at  once  side  by  side  with  the  bell; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
the  older  of  the  two,  especially  when  we  find 
that  in  all  probability  the  first  gongs  were  sono¬ 
rous  stones.  M.  Gustave  Dumontier  has  re¬ 
cently  well  described  the  khanh,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  every  important  pagoda  of  An- 
nam.  They  are  cut  from  flat  calcareous  flag¬ 
stones  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  a  small  boss  is 
left  on  one  side,  where  the  khanh  is  struck 
with  a  little  wooden  hammer.  If  we  dimly 
perceived  tree-worship  in  the  lignea  sacra,  we 
might  show  here  how  stone-worship  is  very 
probably  to  be  diagnosed.  M.  Dumontier 
calls  it  a  link  between  the  bell  and  the  drum, 
and  even  an  archaic  bell,  and  fancies  it  must 
have  preceded  all  other  musical  instruments. 
Both  the  bell  and  the  sounding-stone,  or 
khing,  are  mentioned  in  the  Li  Ki,  among  the 
earliest  Chinese  instruments  of  music  ;  and 
“  the  differently  toned  khing"  there  men¬ 
tioned  must  be  the  Annamite  khanh  of  differ- 
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ing  diapasons,  hang  in  a  frame,  and  played 
upon  with  the  hammer  like  a  harmonica. 
Chinese  Bnddbist  priests  still  use  hand  gongs 
as  bells.  Sounding-stones  were  also  used  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  Ethiopia ;  and  Vitruvius  de¬ 
scribed  a  gong  or  cymbalum  as  belonging  to 
the  Roman  water  clucks  of  his  time.  In 
archaic  China,  bells  were  used  as  musical  in¬ 
struments,  with  drums,  at  the  Imperial  ban¬ 
quets  and  at  minor  sacritices  and  ofiBcial  cere 
monies.  The  fabulous  Emperor  Hwang-Ti 
was  fabled  to  have  made  twelve  musical 
month  bells — just  the  number  we  have  seen 
ordered  from  Venice  to  Constantinople — a 
myth  which  can  be  connected  with  celestial 
harmony  of  the  annual  round. 

According  to  the  ancient  customs  of  Amiens 
the  bells  of  that  commune  were  rung  in  case 
of  alarm  or  fire,  or  to  call  the  people  together  ; 
and  when  a  town  was,  as  a  penalty,  deprived 
of  its  bells  by  the  king  or  some  great  feudal 
lord,  it  meaut  forfeiture  not  alone  of  the 
means  of  calling,  but  of  the  right  of  holding, 
a  public  meeting.  AVhile  this  kind  of  civil 
interdict  lasted,  all  public  business  was  either 
suspended  or  devolved  upon  the  royal  ofBciala,| 
and  this  condition  of  affairs  only  ceased  with 
the  town’s  submission,  when  it  could  buy 
back  its  “  right  of- belfry.” — Fall  Mall  Maga- 
rtne. 

Shootino  fob  Life. — Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne, 
in  the  May  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine, 
tells  in  a  clever  manner  the  story  of  a  couple 
of  young  Englishmen  in  Peru  who  are  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  notorious  guerilla  while  fighting  in 
the  Chilian  service,  and  condemned  to  death 
on  the  following  conditions  :  that  one  shou'd 
be  hung  by  the  neck  from  a  tree,  and  the 
other  given  a  ride  to  cut  the  rope  by  shooting 
at  it : 

“They  banded  me  the  lide  loaded  and 
cocked.  It  was  a  single-shot  Winchester,  and 
I  found  out  afterward,  though  I  did  not  know 
it  then,  that,  either  through  fiendish  wish  to 
farther  hamper  my  aim,  or  through  pure  for¬ 
getfulness,  they  had  left  the  sights  cooked  up 
at  three  hundred  yards.  But  that  did  not 
matter  ;  the  elevation  was  a  detail  of  minor 
import ;  and,  besides,  I  was  handling  the 
weapon  as  a  game  shot  fires,  with  head  up, 
and  eyes  glued  on  the  mark,  and  rifle-barrel 
following  the  eyes  by  instinct  alone.  You 
must  remember  that  I  had  no  stationary 
mark  to  aim  at.  My  poor  comrade  was  writh¬ 


ing  and  swaying  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  end 
the  well-rope  swung  hither  and  thither  like 
some  contorted  pendulum.  Once  I  fired, 
twice  I  fired,  six  times,  ten  times,  and  still 
the  rope  remained  uncut,  and  the  bullets  rat¬ 
tled  harmlessly  against  the  white  walls  of  the 
chapel  beyond.  With  the  eleventh  shot  came 
a  tinkle  of  broken  glass,  and  the  bell,  after  a 
couple  of  harried,  nervous  clangs,  ceased 
tolling  altogether.  With  the  thirteenth  shot 
a  shout  went  up  from  the  watching  crowd.  I 
hud  stranded  the  rope,  and  the  body  which 
dangled  beneath  the  magnolia  tree  began  slow¬ 
ly  to  gyrate. 

“  Then  came  a  halt  in  the  firing.  I  handed 
the  Winchester  back  to  the  fellow  who  was 
reloading,  but  somehow  or  other  the  exploded 
cartridge  had  jammed  in  the  breech.  I 
danced  and  raged  before  him  in  m,v  passion 
of  hurry,  and  the  cruel  biutes  round  yelled  in 
ecstasies  of  merriment.  Only  Qarcia  did  not 
laugh.  He  re  rolled  a  fresh  cigarette  with  his 
thin  yellow  fingers,  and  leisurely  rocked  him¬ 
self  in  the  split-cane  chair.  The  man  could 
not  have  been  more  unmoved  if  he  had  been 
overlooking  a  performance  of  Shakespeare. 
At  last  I  tore  the  Winchester  from  the  hands 
of  the  fellow  who  was  fumbling  with  it,  and 
blawed  at  the  jammed  cartridge  myself,  break¬ 
ing  my  nails  and  smearing  the  breech  lock 
with  blood.  If  it  bad  been  welded  into  one 
solid  piece  it  could  scarcely  have  been  firmer. 
But  the  thrill  of  the  moment  gave  my  hands 
the  strength  of  pincers.  The  brass  case 
moved  from  side  to  side  ;  it  began  to  crum¬ 
ple  ;  and  I  drew  it  forth  and  hurled  it  from 
me,  a  mere  ball  of  shapeless,  twisted  metal. 
Then  one  of  the  laughing  brutes  gave  me  an¬ 
other  cartridge,  and  once  more  I  shouldered 
the  loaded  weapon.  The  mark  was  easier 
now.  The  straggles  of  my  poor  friend  had 
almost  ceased,  and  though  the  well-rope  still 
swayed,  its  movements  were  comparatively 
rhythmical,  and  to  be  counted  upon.  I 
snapped  down  the  sights,  put  the  butt-plate 
to  my  shoulder,  and  cuddled  the  stock  with 
my  cheek.  Here  lor  the  first  time  was  a 
chance  of  something  steadier  than  a  snap 
shot.  I  pressed  home  the  trigger  as  the  well- 
rope  reached  one  extremity  of  its  swing. 
Again  a  few  loose  ends  sprang  from  the  rope, 
and  again  the  body  began  slowly  to  gyrate. 
But  was  it  Methuen  I  was  firing  to  save,  or 
was  I  merely  wasting  shot  to  cut  down  a  mass 
of  cold  dead  clay  ? 

V  I  think  that  more  agony  was  compressed 
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for  me  into  a  few  minutes  than  most  men 
meet  with  in  a  lifetime.  Even  the  onlooking 
guerillas  were  so  stirred  that  for  the  first  time 
their  gibing  ceased,  and  two  of  them  of  their 
own  accord  handed  me  cartridges.  I  slipped 
one  home  and  closed  the  breech-lock.  The 
perspiration  was  running  in  a  stream  from 
my  chin.  Again  I  fired.  Again  the  well-rope 
was  snipped,  and  I  could  see  the  loosened 
strands  ripple  out  as  a  snake  unwraps  itself 
from  a  branch.  One  more  shot.  Qod  in 
Heaven,  I  missed  !  Why  was  I  made  to  be  a 
murderer  like  this  ?  Garcia’s  voice  came  to 
me  coHly.  ‘  Your  last  chance,  setior.  I  can 
be  kept  waiting  here  no  longer.  And  I  think 
yon  are  wasting  time.  Your  friend  seems  to 
have  quitted  us  already.’  Another  cartridge. 
1  sank  to  one  knee,  and  rested  my  left  elbow 
on  the  other.  The  plaza  was  hung  in  breath¬ 
less  silence.  Every  eye  was  strained  to  see 
the  outcome  of  the  shot.  The  men  might  be 
inhuman  in  their  cruelty,  but  they  were  hu¬ 
man  enough  in  their  curiosity.  The  body 
span  to  one  end  of  its  swing  ;  I  held  my  fire. 
It  swung  back,  and  the  rifie  muzzle  followed. 
Like  some  mournful  pendulum,  it  passed 
through  the  air,  and  then  a  glow  of  certainty 
filled  me  like  a  drink.  1  knew  I  could  not 
miss  that  time,  and  I  fired  ;  and  the  body,  in 
a  limp  and  shapeless  heap,  fell  to  the  ground.” 

Gone  Animals.  —A  political  cartoon,  ”  made 
in  Germany,”  but  sold  largely  in  Holland, 
has  recently  given  huge  delight  to  sober- 
minded  grown  up  Hollanders,  and  even  more 
to  the  “Young  Dutch  party”  man  when  he 
diverts  his  serious  boyhood  by  a  stroll  among 
the  shops  of  Amsterdam.  It  represents  John 
Bull  as  a  “  land  hamster,”  the  greedy  field- 
rat  of  Germany,  who  has  already  staffed  Ven¬ 
ezuela  and  Egypt  into  his  cheek  poaches,  and 
has  sent  his  pet  dog.  Dr.  Jameson,  into  the 
Transvaal,  though  a  notice  at  the  gate  gives 
warning  that  trespass  is  “  streng  verboden.” 
The  dog  is  just  being  let  out  of  a  trap,  la¬ 
belled  “Johannesburg — made  in  Germany,” 
and  the  hamster,  got  up  as  John  Bull  in  a  red 
coat  and  tall  hat,  is  running  away  with  his 
pet  fastened  to  a  chain,  pelted  by  the  Boers, 
while  the  other  nations  rejoice,  and  a  boy  in 
uniform  is  seen  running  across  the  veldt  with 
a  packet  labelled  “  telegram.”  The  whole 
composition  is  most  comic,  except  the  central 
figure  of  John  Bull  as  the  hamster.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  hamster,  though  most  amusing 
in  his  actions,  from  his  greediness,  his  sulki- 
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ness,  and  general  character  as  miser  and  mis¬ 
anthrope,  is  not  one  of  the  obviously  comic 
creatures,  being  nothing  more  than  a  fat,  rat¬ 
like  animal,  with  a  short  tail  and  a  blunt  nose. 

The  list  of  comic  animals  is  not  very  long, 
and  the  comic  elements  in  each  are  by  no 
means  the  same  in  kind  or  evenly  distributed. 
Those  animals  which  have  some  particular 
feature  greatly  exaggerated  do  not  necessarily 
raise  a  smile,  any  more  than  a  vulgar  carica 
tare  which  depends  for  its  comic  element  on 
the  enlargement  of  a  nose  or  a  stomach  is 
necessarily  amusing.  There  are  several  crea¬ 
tures  which  seem  to  have  been  made  for  this 
“low-comedy  line,”  but  are  far  less  funny 
than  others  that,  like  the  prairie-dogs,  ate 
quite  pretty  so  far  as  form  and  features  go. 
The  obviously  comic  creatures,  w'ith  no  re¬ 
serve  of  intention  to  back  up  first  impressions, 
are  the  “  long  nosed  monkey”  and  those  other 
quadrumana  whose  legs,  tails,  beards,  or 
mouths  are  exaggerated  caricatures  of  human 
members  ;  yet  the  monkeys  are  not  by  any 
means  the  most  humorous  of  animals  to  look 
upon.  In  a  list  of  the  animals  which  are  al¬ 
ways  mirth-provoking  the  sources  of  amuse¬ 
ment  caused  in  each  case  are  curiously  differ¬ 
ent.  Young  puppies  when  just  learning  to 
walk  are  invariably  comic.  Their  noses  are 
square  and  blunt,  their  youthful  faces  wrinkled 
and  lined,  their  eyes  weak  and  bleared,  and 
their  voices  cracked  and  squeaky.  This  gives 
the  appearance  of  age  in  very  young  creatures, 
and  as  they  are  round,  fat,  and  have  large 
feet,  they  are  not  at  all  unlike  little  hippo¬ 
potami— an  instance  of  animal  caricaturing 
animal.  Frogs  and  toads,  but  especially  the 
former,  and  pre  eminently  the  German  and 
Dutch  frogs,  have  their  special  vein  of  comi¬ 
cality,  due  to  their  staring  eyes,  consequen¬ 
tial,  stupid  months,  fat  stomachs,  and  stick¬ 
ing  out  elbows.  There  has  been  a  consensus 
of  human  opinion  about  the  frog's  appearance 
from  .£sop  and  the  authors  of  “The  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,”  to  Mr.  Buskin,  in 
his  remarks  on  Bewick's  little  picture  of  the 
frog,  underneath  which  the  old  engraver  had 
written,  “  Set  them  up  with  a  king  indeed  !” 
Pigs,  especially  happy  pigs,  when  not  too  fat, 
but  only  “  well  liking,”  and  free  to  wander 
in  a  big  yard  and  forage  for  themselves,  are 
almost  the  most  comic  of  animals.  Almost 
all  the  necessary  elements  are  present — fat 
bodies  and  fat  cheeks,  twinkling  eyes,  tightly 
curling  tails  short,  turned-up  noses,  voices 
capable  of  expressing  in  a  grunt  intense 
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greedy  self-satiafaction,  cariosity,  aad  all 
forms  of  sqaeaks  and  squeals  for  surprise, 
fear,  and  panic.  The  writer  recently  watched 
a  family  of  young  pigs,  about  18  inches  long, 
just  tamed  out  to  spend  the  morning  in  a 
meadow,  and  returned  convinced  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  at  which  their  appearance 
and  behavior  was  not  too  comical  for  descrip 
tion.  Each  flower  and  weed  was  tasted  by 
the  little  pigs  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur 
trying  a  new  dish,  and  when  they  found  a 
horse  lying  asleep  taking  its  Sunday  rest  the 
whole  litter  stood  in  a  semicircle  round  its 
head  as  if  grouped  to  sing  in  a  pantomime. 
Pigs  are  so  funny,  and  every  one  so  thor¬ 
oughly  recognizes  the  fact  now,  that  it  seems 
rather  odd  that  the  discovery  should  be  so  re¬ 
cent.  There  is  plenty  of  allusion  to  the  pig 
as  a  filthy,  ugly  creature  in  the  East,  and 
many  old  English  anecdotes  of  their  cunning 
and  knowing  ways  about  weather  and  food, 
but  except  the  pig  selling  scene  in  *'  The 
Acharnians,”  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  hu¬ 
mor,  there  is  hardly  any  early  recognition  of 
the  comicality  of  pigs.  The  reason  is  that  it 
is  only  the  modem  improved  British  pig  that  is 
comical.  His  alone  are  the  round  stern,  the 
curly  tail,  the  short  nose,  the  dumpling 
cheeks,  and  the  fine  high  spirits.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  grayhound  pig  of  the  East,  or  of  the  unim¬ 
proved  breeds  of  Europe,  has  not  an  atom  of 
humor  in  him  Even  a  young  wild  boar  is  a 
glum  little  fellow,  only  growing  lively  as  he 
grows  hungry.  We  owe  the  “  comic  pig”  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  Smithfield  show 
and  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  But 
there  is  room  for  difference  as  to  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  animal  life  in  creatures  which  are 
not  domesticated  and  have  never  changed. 
The  owl  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Greeks  looked 
upon  him  as  a  grave  and  wise  bird,  and  as¬ 
signed  him  to  Athene.  We  think  his  appear¬ 
ance  comic,  and  in  common  talk  the  owl  rep¬ 
resents  a  bewildered,  rather  dense  person, 
who  cannot  see  the  obvious.  Though  the 
Greek  revered  the  owl,  Hindu  feeling  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  ours.  To  call  a  stupid  ser¬ 
vant  “  ooloo” — “  you  owl !” — would  convey 
exactly  the  same  meaning  in  India  as  it  would 
here.  A  physical  explanation  is  just  possi¬ 
ble.  We  and  the  Hindus  think  of  the  night- 
owl,  a  bird  bewildered  by  light.  Athene’s 
owls,  which  are  now  sold  in  large  numbers 
in  London  as  pets,  are  little,  wideawake 
ground-owls,  able  to  see  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  Most  people  who  have  watched  pen¬ 


guins  hopping  on  the  ground  will  own  that 
when  moving  they  are  irresistibly  funny. 
Their  little  wings,  like  fat  hands  without 
arms,  round  white  waistcoats,  short  necks, 
and  short  legs  with  little,  flat,  black  feet, 
make  them  like  a  bird  edition  of  Mr  Pick¬ 
wick.  Their  only  movement  is  a  series  of 
hops,  with  the  head  bent  nervously  forward 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  falling — which  they 
are  —  and  their  little  wings  stuck  out  on  each 
side  to  balance  them.  Of  coarse  the  penguin 
has  not  the  least  notion  that  it  is  funny  or 
amusing,  and  is  as  uncomfortable  as  a  Chi¬ 
nese  lady  trying  to  walk  across  a  rice-field. 
Puffins  rank  high  among  the  comic  birds. 
Their  “makeup,"  which  is  that  of  a  city 
waiter,  is  enhanced  by  the  big,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  bill,  which  is  set  on  like  a  Guy  Fawkes 
mask.  Young  puffins,  which  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  this  adjunct  to  “  facial  expression,"  are 
far  less  ludicrous  to  look  upon,  and  have  none 
of  the  exaggerated  inspector  like  air  of  their 
seniors.  The  Japanese  artists,  who  have  a 
fine  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  nature,  but 
usually  read  in  some  portion  of  human  wit 
into  their  studies  of  animal  life,  show  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  comicality  of  the  crab. 
They  cast  bronze  crabs  in  all  attitudes,  the 
most  effective  being  the  enraged  crab  sticking 
up  his  pinching  claws  in  a  position  of  de¬ 
fence.  If  their  mechanical  skill  also  allowed 
of  a  clock  work  movement,  by  which  the 
crab  could  be  depicted  retreating  sideways, 
with  his  claws  raised  and  snapping,  these 
works  of  art  would  be  perfect  illustrations  of 
the  comic  side  of  submarine  life. 

The  element  of  comicality  is  distributed 
among  animals  of  the  same  species  in  a  curi¬ 
ously  arbitrary  fashion.  All  the  bears,  for 
instance,  are  comic,  except  the  polar-bear, 
which  is  only  amusing  when  taking  its  bath. 
No  grown-up  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comical,  except  the  Dutch  png,  which  being 
fat,  goggle-eyed,  asthmatic,  and  consequen¬ 
tial,  caricatures  the  pig,  and  suggests  a  hu¬ 
man  being  of  similar  tendencies.  But  comi¬ 
cality  depends  quite  as  much  on  action  as  on 
shape.  There  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  prairie  dogs,  yet  they  are  in 
tensely  comic,  mainly  because  of  their  exag¬ 
gerated  earnestness  of  demeanor.  Tbeir 
every  action,  whether  keeping  watch  as  sen¬ 
try,  or  collecting  straw  for  their  teds,  might 
be  labelled  “most  important,”  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  “  matter  and  manner"  enhances 
the  joke.  No  cat  is  ever  comical  ;  from  the 
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lion  to  the  kitten  they  are  dignified  when  at 
rest,  and  pretty  or  amnsing,  bat  not  comic, 
when  at  play.  Neither  is  the  elephant ;  that 
is  partly  becanse  it  is  not  a /at  animal,  for  its 
skin  hangs  quite  loosely  on  it,  and  drops  into 
folds  at  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  and  partly  be- 
caase  it  walks  with  great  freedom,  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  dignity.  Bat  little  elephants, 
which  are  fat,  and  have  tight  skins  like  a 
young  hippopotamus,  are  ludicrous  enough. 
Comicality  in  animals  is  due  quite  as  much 
to  their  demeanor  as  to  their  shape.  The 
giraffe’s  long  neck  never  suggests  a  smile,  yet 
from  the  anatomical  point  of  view  its  owner 
should  be  among  the  most  grotesque  of  beasts. 
—Spedator. 

Child  Bacbcftoe. — It  is  usually  believed 
(hat  the  practice  originated  in  Phoenicia. 
The  Phoenicians  were  a  very  religions  people 
in  their  way  ;  polytheists  and  idolaters,  but 
showing  in  many  ways  an  extraordinary  rev¬ 
erence  for  their  gods.  In  every  city  the  tem 
pie  was  by  far  the  finest  building,  full  of  rich 
and  beautiful  ornaments  gifted  to  it  in  honor 
of  the  gods.  The  supreme  ruler  deemed  it 
his  highest  honor  to  uphold  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  for  the  most  part  bore  a  name 
that  denoted  bis  reliance  on  one  of  them  for 
protection  and  guidance.  The  coinage  bore 
religious  emblems,  the  figure-heads  on  the 
ships  were  often  images  of  the  gods,  and  all 
great  undertakings  were  preceded  by  endeav¬ 
ors  to  conciliate  their  favor.  As  St.  Paul  said 
afterward  of  the  Jews,  "  They  had  a  zeal  for 
God,”  or  rather  for  their  gods.  ”  but  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  knowledge.”  Yet  nowhere  did  re¬ 
ligion  show  worse  than  in  Phoenicia.  An  old 
Latin  proverb  was  verified  :  ”  The  corruption 
of  the  best  things  is  the  worst,  ”  or,  as  we  say 
in  English,  ”  The  best  wine  turns  to  the  sour¬ 
est  vinegar.”  Two  very  horrible  practices 
became  rife  under  the  shadow  of  religion — 
licentious  orgies  and  child  sacrifices.  The 
one  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
female  deity,  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth  ;  the  other 
of  the  male,  Baal,  as  he  was  called  generally  ; 
but  other  names  were  given  to  him  by  other 
nations  who  practised  his  worship,  such  as 
Moloch  or  Chemosh.  The  Ganaanites  that 
inhabited  Palestine  before  the  Israelites  were 
either  Phoenicians  or  much  influenced  by 
them  ;  and  it  was  the  abominations  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  atrocious  worship  that 
doomed  them  to  the  judgment  which  the 
Israelites  inflicted.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  hor¬ 
rible  (he  consequences  must  have  been  when 
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practices  of  this  sort  were  supposed  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  gods.  In  most  cases  it  is 
some  check  to  evil  when  it  is  believed  to  be 
offensive  to  the  powers  of  Heaven  ;  but  here, 
where  Heaven  was  held  to  favor  lust  and 
murder,  not  only  had  the  salt  lost  its  savor, 
but  it  had  itself  become  a  creator  of  corrnp- 
tion,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  from  becoming  one  disgust¬ 
ing  mass  of  moral  putridity. 

We  have  no  very  authentic  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  children  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  most  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  are  derived  from  writers  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  from  other  persons  outside,  who 
may  not  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
practices  they  describe.  But  we  know  that 
the  offerings  were  presented  to  Baal  or  Moloch 
as  the  god  of  fire,  and,  to  be  acceptable,  they 
required  to  be  consumed  by  his  own  element. 
”  The  mode  of  death  was  horrible.  The  rab¬ 
bis  describe  the  image  of  Moloch  as  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull’s  head  and  outstretched 
arms,  and  the  account  which  they  give  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  what  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  of 
the  Carthaginian  Kronos.  His  image,  Dio¬ 
dorus  says,  was  of  metal,  and  was  made  hot 
by  a  fire  kindled  within  it  ;  the  victims  were 
placed  in  its  arms  and  thence  rolled  into  the 
fiery  lap  below.  The  most  usual  form  of  the 
rite  was  the  sacrifice  of  children,  especially 
of  their  eldest  sons,  by  parents.”  (Bawlin- 
son’s  ”  History  of  Phoenicia.’") 

”  This  custom  was  grounded  in  part  on  the 
notion  that  children  were  the  dearest  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  parents,  and,  in  part,  that  as 
pure  and  innocent  beings,  they  were  the 
offerings  of  atonement  most  certain  to  pacify 
the  anger  of  the  deity  ;  and  farther  that  the 
god  of  whose  essence  the  generative  power  of 
nature  was  had  a  just  title  to  that  which  was 
begotten  of  man,  and  to  the  surrender  of  their 
children’s  lives.  .  .  ,  Voluntary  offering  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  sacrifice  ;  even  the  first-bom, 
nay,  the  only  child,  of  the  family  was  given 
up.  The  parents  stopped  the  cries  of  their 
children  by  fondling  and  kissing  them,  for 
the  victim  ought  not  to  weep  ;  and  the  sound 
of  complaint  was  drowned  in  the  din  of  flutes 
and  kettle-drums.  Mothers,  according  to 
Plutarch,  stood  by  without  tears  or  sobs ;  if 
they  wept  or  sobbed,  they  lost  the  honor  of 
the  act,  and  their  children  were  sacriflced 
notwithstanding.  Such  sacrifices  took 'place 
either  annually  or  on  an  appointed  day,  or 
before  great  enterprises,  or  on  the  occasion 
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of  pablio  calamities,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  god."  (Ddllinger's  ‘‘Jadaism  and 
Heathenism.’’) 

In  the  mythology  of  Phmnicia  it  was  related 
of  El,  the  special  god  of  Gebal  or  By  bias,  bnt 
worshipped  also  at  Carthage,  that,  when  reign¬ 
ing  on  earth,  he  had  a  son  named  leond, 
whom  he  loved  dearly,  bat  when  great  dan 
gors  from  war  threatened  the  land,  he  first 
cl  jthed  him  in  royal  apparel  and  then  offered 
him  in  sacrifice  This  was  held  to  give  Di> 
vine  sanction  to  the  practice,  so  that  in  times 
of  calamity  or  apprehended  danger,  it  became 
castomary  to  offer  human  victims  to  the  gods, 
and,  the  more  honorable  the  victims,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  the  gods  being  pro¬ 
pitiated.  And  we  know  from  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  practice  continued  to  be  ob¬ 
served  for  many  centuries. — Btv.  Professor 
W.  a.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.R,  in  the 
Quiver. 

Amebican  Melodies.— The  great  sentimen¬ 
tal  ditty  of  the  ante-war  period  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  “Ben  Bolt.’’  The  untimely  death  of 
something  Ipvable  and  beautiful  was  the 
usaal  theme  of  the  song  of  sentiment  in  those 
days,  though  it  varied  occasionally  in  order 
to  picture  the  heart  havoc  caused  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  slave  lovers.  A  touching  incident 
truly!  “Ben  Bolt,’’  written  by  Thomas 
Dann  English,  was  an  enormous  success  all 
over  the  country,  and  was  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  America  : 

“  Don’t  yon  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt  ? 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown  ; 

Who  wept  with  delight  when  yon  gave  her 
a  smile. 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown  ?’’ 
And  we  all  know  what  an  impetus  “  Trilby’’ 
has  recently  given  to  this  old  favorite. 

Other  songs,  sung  by  minstrel  and  other 
troupes,  that  swept  through  the  country  like 
a  cyclone,  were  "  Nelly  Gray"  and  “  Oh,  Su¬ 
sannah  !"  both  depicting  the  suffering  of 
slave-lovers ; 

“  My  charming  Nellie  Gray, 

They  have  taken  you  away, 

And  I'll  never  see  my  darling  any  more,’’ 

was  heard  on  every  side,  and  voiced  by  all 
sorts  of  singers.  “  Oh  I  dear  Susannah’’  was 
more  in  the  comic  vein,  and  the  I'eqnest, 
“Don’t  yon  cry  for  me,’’  was  based  on  the 
consoling  fact  that  “  I’m  going  to  Alabama 
with  the  banjo  on  my  knee."  “  Uncle  Ned,” 
that  curious  old  nigger  we  all  knew  in  our 
youth,  was  of  earlier  growth,  and  may  still  be 
met  with  in  old-fashioned  places  occasion¬ 


ally.  Dan  Emmet’s  “Dixie"  and  Foster’s 
“  Swanee  River"  (which  has  been  revived 
again  quite  recently  in  London)  have  proved 
the  most  prominent  and  lasting  of  the  ante- 
war  melodies.  Stephen  Cotton  Foster,  who 
so  happily  caught  the  negro  musical  methods 
and  eccentricities,  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  song  writers  that  America  has  ever  had. 
He  was  born  of  Irish  parents  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  on  July  4lb,  1826,  and  died  in  New  Yoik, 
January  13tb,  1864.  He  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  such  old-time  favorites  as  “The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,"  “  Willie,  we  have 
missed  yon,”  “  Oh  I  Susannah,"  “Come 
where  my  love  lies  dreaming,"  “  My  Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Home,"  “  Massa’s  in  the  cold,  cold 
ground,”  “Uncle  Ned,”  “Old  Dog  Tray,” 
and  many  more. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  favorite 
Confederate  air,  “  Dixie,"  many  conflicting 
accounts  have  been  given,  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  it  was  not  as  has  been  supposed 
-I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Adams  again — of 
Southern  origin.  The  song  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  New  York  in  1859  by  Daniel 
Emmet,  at  that  time  a  principal  member  of 
Bryant’s  Minstrels,  as  a  “  grand  walk  around" 
for  their  entertainment.  The  familiar  expres¬ 
sion  upon  which  the  sung  was  founded  was 
not  a  Southern  phrase,  but  first  appeared 
among  the  circus  people  of  the  North.  Em- 
.  met  travelled  with  many  of  these  companies 
when  “  the  South"  was  considered  by  show¬ 
men  to  be  all  routes  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  As  the  cold  weather  approached  the 
performers  would  think  of  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  section  they  were  headed  for,  and  the 
exclamation  would  be,  “  Well,  I  wish  I  was  in 
Dixie  !"  The  remembrance  of  this  gave  Em¬ 
met  the  catch  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
song  is  claimed  to  be  original.  It  was  con¬ 
tinuously  used  during  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
wondered  while  half  a  great  nation  took  up 
arms  to  the  sound  of  ‘  John  Brown’s  Soul  is 
marching  on,"  while  the  other  half  answered 
by  defiantly  playing  “Dixie’s  Land.” — 8.  J, 
Adair  Filz- Gerald,  in  Lloyd's  Newspaper. 

The  Wealthiest  op  Nations. — The  wealth 
of  the  American  people  to  day  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  nation,  past  or  present.  This  is 
what  the  Americans  would  call  “  a  tall  order," 
but  the  statement  is  capable  of  proof,  and  it 
will  be  a  wholesome  corrective  to  our  insular 
purse  pride  to  consider  the  matter.  You 
must  remember,  too,  that  all  has  been  accom- 
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plished  ia  a  centnry  -a  small  commnnity  of  — that  is,  in  the  period  of  thirty  years  between 
squatters  and  farmers  has  in  less  than  a  hnn-  1860  and  1890— America  added  to  her  wealth 
dred  years  become  one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  no  less  than  forty  nine  milliards  of  dollars,  or 
the  greatest)  nations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  one  milliard  more  than  the  total  wealth  of 
The  development  of  the  intellectaal  and  in-  Great  Britain.  The  aconmnlation  daring  the 
dnstrial  power  of  the  States  has  in  the  last  decade  ending  1890  averaged  eleven  cents 
seventy  years  been  stapendons,  bnt  onr  im-  daily  per  head  of  the  popnlation,  and  there  is 
mediate  concern  is  not  with  that,  bnt  with  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  no  less 
the  marvellous  growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  Be-  daring  the  cnrrent  ten  years.  That  will  mean 
public.  The  census  taken  in  1820  showed  a  daily  increment  of  seven  million  dollars,  at 
the  wealth  of  the  States  as  |1, 960, 000,000,  or  which  rate  the  next  census  will  show  the 
an  average  of  $205  for  each  head  of  the  popu-  wealth  of  the  United  States  to  be  ninety  mil- 
lation.  Seventy  years  later,  to  take  the  full  Hards  of  dollars,  or  more  than  double  what  it 
length  of  human  life,  the  return  was  $65,037,-  was  in  1880.  The.  principal  components  of 
000,000,  or  $1039  (or  about  £207)  per  inhab-  the  public  wealth  given  in  the  census  are 
itant.  The  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  uni-  land,  cattle,  etc.,  railways,  factories,  houses, 
form  throughout  the  period  mentioned.  In  sundries.  Of  these,  bouses  show  by  far  the 
the  first  interval  of  twenty  years  America  largest  increase,  railways  being  next.  The 
doubled  its  wealth,  in  the  second  it  was  wealth  in  honses  represents  an  annual  invest- 
quadrupled,  but  in  following  years,  al-  ment  of  about  fifty  shillings  per  inhabitant  of 
though  the  increase  of  wealth  per  head  was  the  whole  of  America  during  the  twenty  years 
unprecedented,  the  rate  of  geometrical  pro-  ending  1890.  The  annual  average  in  Great 
gression  was  much  less.  From  1821  to  1840  Britain  is  under  twenty-three  shillings,  and 
the  average  annual  increase  was  about  £20,-  as  economists  tell  us  that  the  outlay  on  houses 
312,000,  or  a  little  over  30s.  per  head  of  the  is  the  surest  gauge  of  wealth,  we  must  con- 
population  ;  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  elude  that  the  average  accumulation  in  the 
about  £127,605,0(K),  or  nearly  £6  per  inhab-  United  States  is  more  than  double  what  it  is 
itant ;  from  1861  to  1880  the  animal  increase  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  onr  statisticians 
was  nearly  £276,000.000  sterling  ($1,374,100,-  estimate  the  ordinary  accumulation  in  the 
000),  or  over  £7  per  inhabitant.  These  fignres  United  Kingdom  at  £5,  whereas  we  have  seen 
are  startling  enough,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  that  the  American  average  is  £8  per  head, 
our  seventy  years  the  accumulation  was  still  Critics  may  say  that  America  might  have 
more  marvellous,  the  average  annual  increase  turned  to  greater  advantage  the  elements  at 
being  over  £445,000,000  sterling,  or  about  her  disposal  ;  philosophers  may  declare  that 
£8  per  inhabitant.  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  a  sub- 

We  are  used  to  big  figures  in  England,  and  jeot  for  legitimate  pride  in  any  nation,  and 
we  like  to  roll  off  our  tongues  the  large  sums  that  in  the  case  of  America  her  vast  weolth  is 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  handles  so  simply  the  result  of  natural  circumstances, 
airily  in  bis  budget  speech,  but  we  cannot  That  is  only  partially  true.  The  wealth  of 
show  bank  books  with  Brother  Jonathan,  America  would  not  alone  justify  national 
who  has  a  fortune  of  something  like  £13,-  pride  ;  bnt  her  intellectual  energy  has  kept 
820,000,000.  This  is  about  35  per  cent  greater  pace  with  the  industrial  and  mecbanicalen- 
than  the  wealth  of  Gieat  Britain.  But  Amer-  terprise.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  her  population 
ica  is  not  really  so  well  off  as  she  seems.  Her  over  ten  years  of  age  can  read  and  write,  and 
fortune  is  large,  bnt  so  is  her  family  ;  and  if  her  expenditure  on  education  averages  per 
we  take  the  average  of  wealth  to  popnlation  head  of  the  population,  nearly  twice  the 
in  various  countries,  America  has  to  take  amonnt  spent  in  this  country.  If  we  exam- 
third  place.  Great  Britain  is  easily  first,  ine  the  post  office  returns,  we  find,  on  an 
France  comes  next,  the  United  States  is  third,  average,  that  each  American  writes  110  letters 
and  then  follow  Holland,  Belginm,  Germany,  in  a  year,  a  Swiss  writes  74,  an  Englishman 
Sweden,  Italy,  and  Austria.  In  comparison  writes  60,  a  German  writes  53,  a  Belgian  49, 
with  population  the  wealth  of  the  United  a  Dutchman  40,  a  Frenchman  39,  an  Austrian 
States  is  therefore  by  no  means  wonderful  ;  24,  and  an  Italian  only  16  ;  and  yon  will  find 
bnt  we  must  remember  that  94  per  cent  of  that  these  fignres  closely  correspond  to  the 
that  wealth  has  been  created  and  accumulated  intellectual  development  in  the  various  conn- 
in  the  last  half  century.  In  one 'generation  tries. — J  Brand,  in  Pearson's  Magazine. 
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